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PREFACE 


Kongoda emerged as the territory of the Sailodbhava 
line of Kings in the middle of the sixth century A.D. It 
extended roughly from the Mahendragiri to the Mahanadi 
with its capital on the bank of the river Salia near Banapur 
in the Puri district of Orissa. It was a hilly country 
bordering on the bay of the Eastern Sea or the modern Bay 
of Bengal. It was surrounded by, the Ganga territory of 
Kalinga in the South, Svetaka in the South West, South 
Kosala in the West and Uttara Tosali in the North. The 
Sailodbhavas with their “gallant army, which kept the 
neighbouring countries in awe” ruled over Kongoda for 
about two hundred years till the rise of the Bhaumakaras 
in 736 A.D. They succeeded in lifting the political prestige 
of Kongoda to a considerable height at a time when 
Harsavardhana, Sasanka and PulakesI II were entangled in 
their struggle for supremacy. Towards the close of the 
seventh century A.D. they succeeded in inflicting a crushing 
defeat on the rising power of the Panduvamgls of Kosala. 

The Sailodbhavas rendered remarkable contributions to 
the cultural evolution of our country. Under their 
benevolent patronage there was revival of the Vedie rites 
and rituals and Saivism in particular spread over the length 
and breadth of Kongoda and the neighbouring territories in. 
Orissa under the influence of the great Saivite teachers who 
hailed from Dvaita Vana. The country was economically 
prosperous and it launched a policy of vigorous maritime 
activities over the high seas. The economic prosperity and 
political integrity of Kongoda resulted in the remarkable 
development of art and literature. 

Kongoda continued to flourish for about 300 years after 
the fall of the Sailodbhavas as an integral part of the 
territory of the Bhaumakaras and the Somavamsls. But the 
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glorious epoch of Kongoda coincides with the great century 
of the Sailodbhavas under Madhavaraja II and his 
successors. 

This glorious history of Kongoda under the Sailodbhavas 
was not known to scholars before Dr. F. Kielhorn edited the 
Buguda Plates in the Epigraphia Indica (Vol. Ill, pp. 41-46) 
in 1903. We are indebted to this pioneer who identified 
Kung-yu-to of Hiuen Tsang with Kongoda Mandala of the 
Sailodbhava charters. The pioneering work of Dr. Kielhorn 
was followed by the patient study of a number of scholars 
like Prof. R. D. Banerji, Pandit Binayak Misra, Dr. R, G. 
Basak, Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dr. E. Hultzsch, Sri G. M. 
Laskar, SriN.G. Majumdar, Dr. N.P.Chakravarty,Mm.Hara 
Prasad Sastri, Sri Y. R. Gupte, Dr. S. N. Rajaguru, Dr. D. C. 
Sircar, Sri L. N, Deb and others who edited the Sailodbhava 
Copper Plate grants and wrote valuable articles on the 
subject. Yet their treatment was only fragmentary. Their 
study of the subject was more or less in connection with 
the genealogy or chronology of the Sailodbhava dynasty. 

The political and cultural history of Kongoda under the 
Sailodbhavas is now presented in this volume under the 
caption “Rise and Fall of the Sailodhavas” to the world of 
scholars, About twenty-two years ago the present author 
entered into this field and after a thorough study and 
scrutiny of all available sources submitted the thesis 
“Sailodbhavas of Kongoda Marjdala” which was approved 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in History by the 
Utkal University in 1962. The publication of the work has 
been considerably delayed, which enabled the author to 
bring the work uptodate in the light of the latest available 
source materials. 

In Chapter I we have given an account of the sources. 
In Chapter II the geographical extent of Kongoda has been 
discussed in the light of the find spots of inscriptions and 
identification of places. Chapter III gives the historical 
background on the eve of the rise of the Sailodbhavas. In 
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the succeeding chapter the mystified origin of the Sailod- 
bhavas has been unravelled and we have held for the first 
time that the Sailodbhavas were no other than the Sailajas 
who were closely associated with the Pulinda tribe. In 
Chapter V we have dealt with the early history of Kongoda 
upto the rise of Madhavaraja II and therein we have 
proposed our identification of Chharamparaja known to us 
from the recently discovered Nuapalll plates. Chapter VI 
deals with the long reign of Madhavaraja II and his relation 
with SaSanka, Harsa, Pulake§!n II and Lokanatha. In 
Chapter VII we have reviewed the achievements of 
Madhyamaraja I and Dharmaraja II. Causes of the decline 
and fall of the Sailodbhavas have been discussed in 
Chapter VIII. The chronological problem, which led 
scholars at one time to think in terms of two groups of 
Sailodbhava kings, has been settled in Chapter IX. In 
Appendix A we have established the synchronism of 
Tivaradeva of Kosala and Dharmaraja II alias Sri 
Manabhlta of Kongoda in the light of the Adhabhara plates 
of Mahanannaraja. In Chapter X and Appendix B we have 
given an account of Orissan polity, adopted by the Sailod¬ 
bhavas and located the capital of Kongoda on the bank of 
Salia near Baijapur in the light of the epigraphic and 
monumental evidences. 

The last five chapters are devoted to the study of the 
cultural heritage of Kongoda. Here we have dealt with the 
evolution of art and literature of Kongoda under the 
patronage of the Sailodbhavas. The fine poetry that 
emanated from the pen of Upendra Simha in the Sailodbhava 
charters has come down to us as virtually the earliest known 
piece of metrical style in Orissan literature. The artistic 
excellence of the people of Kongoda found remarkable 
manifestation in the monuments of Mahendragiri, Krsnagiri 
and. the Bankada hills, the site of the ancient capital of 
Kongoda. A close study of social life and religious faith 
of the people is also incorporated in this section. In our 
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treatment of the religious condition of Kongoda we have 
drawn the attention of the scholars to the inscription of 
Nilakantheswara temple which reveals .that the great 
Buddhist philosopher Dharmakirti lived in Kalihga in the 
7th century A.D. We have also given an account of the 
maritime activities of Kongoda in the seventh century A.D. 
and indicated affinity between the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda 
and the $ailendras of Java. These studies pertaining to the 
cultural history of Kongoda are our pioneering attempts. 
Further discoveries of inscriptions may throw more light on 
the history of Kongoda. The present work, however, is & 
comprehensive account of Kongoda under the Sailodbhavas 
in the light of the known sources of Orissan history. 

It was my privilege in 1957 to be associated with 
Dr. Nabin Kumar Sahu, M.A., Ph.D., D. Litt. ex-Vice- 
Chancellor, Sambalpur University, under whose scholarly 
supervision this thesis was composed. In fact, it was he who 
inspired me to do researches on the history of ancient Orissa 
and suggested to me to write this thesis on the Sailodbhavas 
of Kongoda Maiyjala. He is my preceptor in this field and 
I take this opportunity to record my deep sense of gratitude 
to him. 

1 am no less grateful to Dr. S.N. Rajaguru, the renowned 
epigraphist of Orissa, who made himself available to me 
most lovingly for free and frank consultations with regard 
to my views presented in the course of this dissertation. He 
was gracious enough to open his store house of epigraphic 
knowledge to me whenever I needed it. 

My gratitude also extends to the late Dr. N. Dutta, the 
then retired Professor of Pali, Calcutta University for his 
kind help in unfolding to me the meaning of some Prakrit 
passages of the Sailodbhava charters. 

I am also grateful to Dr. D. C. Sircar, retired Professor 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, 
for sharing his views with me regarding the chronology of 
the Sailodbhavas. 
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In course of its examination the thesis passed through the 
hands of eminent Indologists like Dr. Ram Sankar Tripathy, 
Dr. Bindhyeswari Prasad Sinha, Dr. Krishna Chandra 
Panigrahi and my guide. Dr. Nabin Kumar Sahu, all of 
whose valuable suggestions and comments have enabled me 
to enrich the work. I am very much beholden to all of 
them. 

1 am thankful to my student Sri Hemant Kumar Parija, 
M.A. for helping me in preparing the Index. 

Last but not least, I am very much thankful to Sri S, K. 
Bhattacharya, Proprietor, Punthi Pustak, Calcutta, for his 
keen interest in the publication of this work. 


P. G, Department of History 

Sambalpur University Sarat Chandra Behera 

Jyoti Vihar, BURLA-768017 
Dated the 14th April, 1982 
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Chapter One 

SOURCES 

The sources for a comprehensive history of the rise and 
fall of the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda are mainly epigraphic, 
monumental and literary. As many as fifteen copper plate 
charters of this dynasty and a large number of charters be¬ 
longing to other dynasties, almost contemporary to it, throw 
a flood of light on the dynastic history of the Sailodbhavas, 
which was hitherto shrouded in obscurity. The monuments 
of the period, now found in ruins at Bankada, Krsnagiri and 
Bhuvaneswar, also represent the glorious heritage of Kon¬ 
goda under the Sailodbhavas. The literary source is chiefly 
based on the account left by Hiuen-Tsang, the celebrated 
Chinese pilgrim, who visited India in the second quarter of 
the seventh century A.D. Besides this Chinese testimony, we 
have some indigenous literary works, like Brhat Sarhhita and 
Ekamra Parana, 1 which supply valuable information about 
the cultural aspects of the period. 

Our knowledge of the history of Kongoda is mainly 
derived from the patient study of inscriptions by several 
scholars during the last fifty years. The copper plate grants 
of the $ailodbhava kings of Kongoda, so far known to us, 
are presented below in chronological order : 


1. Vide J.R. A.S.B., Vol.-XV (1949), p.T13ff. 
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SI. No. 

Name oj the plate 

Donor 

Date 

1 . 

Ganjam Plates of the 

Madhava- 

Gupta era 


time of Sias'anka 

raja 

300 = 620 A 

2. 

Khurda copper¬ 

Madavaraja, 



plate Grant 

Lord of entire — 

Kalinga 

3. 

Buguda plates 

Madhava- 

Yarman 

— 

4. 

Purusottampur 

plates 

-do- 

13th regnal 
year 

5. 

Puri plates 

-do- 

23rd regnal 
year 

6. 

Cuttack Museum 
Charter 

-do- 

50th regnal 
year 

7. 

Ba^apur plates 

Madhyama- 
raja I 

— 

8. 

Parikud plates 

-do- 

26th regnal 
year 

9. 

Banapur plates 

Dharmaraja 


10. 

ChapdeSwara plates 

-do- 


11. 

Raijapur Plates 

-do- 

3rd regnal 
year 

12. 

Nivioa plates 

-do- 


13. 

Purl plates 

-do- 

12th regnal 
year 

14. 

Kondedde Grant 

-do- 

30th regnal 
year 

15. 

Tekkali 

Inscription. 

Madhyama- 
raja III 
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In addition to these fifteen copper plate grants, Sumatj.- 
dala copper plate grant of Dharmaraja l, Kha^dipada 
Nuapalli plates of Chharamparaja and the incomplete 
palimpsests from Dharakote are considered to be Sailod- 
bhava charters 10 which facilitate the reconstruction of the 
history of Kongoda. Inscriptions belonging to various 
dynasties like the Matharas, the Sir! Ramakasyapas, the 
Manas, the Nalas, the Paj^duvamsls, the early Gangas, the 
Bhaumas and the SomavamSls, also help us for a study of 
the chronological position of the Sailodbhavas. Inscriptions 
found outside Orissa, like the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudragupta 2 , Aihole Inscription of PulakesI 8 and 
Nausari plates of Dadda 4 , indirectly serve as sources to 
point out the political importance of Kongoda, Likewise 
the Bappaghosavata grant of Jayanaga 8 and Nidhanpur 
plates of Bhaskaravarman 8 , the two plates issued from 
Kar^asuvanja, once the capital of ^as'anka, serve as 
important sources to study the interstate relationship and 
foreign predominance over Kongoda. Similarly the 
Tipperah plates of Lokanatha 7 of central Bengal indicate 


1 0 . E.I., Vol. XXVIII, pp, 79-85 ; Inscriptions of Orissa, 
Vol. II, pp. 323-329 ; Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, 
Part II, pp. 248-253. 

2. Vide the 19th line of the Inscription in C.I I., Vol. 
Ill, p. 16ff. 

3. Pulakesi’s invasion of Kalinga before 634 A D. has 
been referred to in this dated Stone Inscription. 
Vide E.I., Vol. VI, p. Iff. 

4. I.A., Vol. XIII, pp. 77-79. The importance of 
Harsa’s invasion from West to East, from Valabhi 
to Kongoda is discussed in Chapter VI with the help 
of this record. 

5. E.I., Vol. XVIII, pp. 60ff. 

6. Ibid, Vol. XII, p. 62. 

7. See E.I., Vol. XV, p. 301. See Chapter VI. 
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the relation of Bengal and Kongoda in the seventh century 
A.D. Thus a large number of contemporary or near 
contemporary inscriptions have been utilised for a critical 
study of the rise and fall of the Sailodbhavas. All these 
inscriptions, being legal documents, can be fairly relied 
upon, except some eulogical portion. They throw light 
on topography, chronology, administration, social life and 
religious condition of the period. 

Moreover, for our study of the- cultural history, inscrip¬ 
tions help us to a considerable extent. For the present¬ 
ation of a general outline of the religious condition of 
Kongoda the inscriptions of Sailodbhavas and a few other 
inscriptions of other dynasties like, Lodhia plate of 
Mahasivagupta Balarjuna 8 , and Dharmalingeswara plate of 
Devendravarman 9 have been found most useful. The 
influence of Buddhism in Kongoda is known to us from an 
inscription, bearing the name of the great Buddhist 
luminary, Dharmaklrtti who flourished on the border of 
Kongoda and Kalinga. 10 The overseas policy of the Sailod- 
bhavas and their relation with the Sailendras of Java are 
revealed from certain Javanese inscriptions. 11 Fora study 
of palaeography and language, GaDjam plates of Madhava- 
raja dated in Gupta era 300, Purl plates of the same king. 
Nivina plate of Dharmarsja and Rajim plates 12 of Tivara- 
deva of Mahakosala throw sufficient light. The monumental 
evidence considered by itself, offers little direct contribution 
to the materials of political history, but it is of high illustra¬ 
tive value and it greatly helps us in realising the power and 
magnificence of the Sailodbhavas. Further it reveals the 
social life of the people as depicted in sculptures, and bears 


8. J.K.H.R.S., Vol. II, p. 121. 

9. J.A.H.R.S., Vol. II, p. 275. See Chapter XIII. 

10. History of Indian Logic (1921), p. 305. 

11. Vide Chapter XIV. 

12. C.I.I., III, p. 291 ; See also Chapter XI. 
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testimony to the artistic excellence of Kongoda. The 
temples of ^atrughnesvara, Bharatesvara, Laksmanesvara 
and Svarnajalesvara in Bhuvaneswara, on reasonable 
grounds may be attributed to the seventh century A.D. 18 
The remains of Krsijagiri near Khallikote in the Ganjam 
■district also indicate the patronage of the j^ailodbhava rulers 
for art and architecture. 14 The ruins of Bankaida in Baijapur, 
which was the capital of Kongoda, can be traced back to the 
age of the Sailodbhavas. Towards the extreme south of 
Kongoda there stands the temple of Gokarnesvara on the 
top of the mount Mahendra 16 which serves as a base for a 
study of the relics of the seventh century A.D. 

The accounts of Hiuen-Tsang, being the contemporary 
records, offer quite reliable evidence. The pilgrim gives the 
faithful representation of the social and political condition 
■of Kongoda in the seventh century A.D. When he wanted to 
go to Ceylon by the sea-route from Tamralipti (Tan-Mo-Lih- 
Ti), modern Tamluk, he enquired a South Indian priest who 
replied as follows : 

“•••For although in travelling you may have to scale 
mountains and pass through valleys, yet you are 
safe. Moreover, you will thus be able to visit Orissa 
and other countries and observe the sacred traces”, 18 
Having got this valuable information, the pilgrim some¬ 
times between 637-38 17 A.D. proceeded to Wu (or U) tu 

13. Vide O.H.R J, Vol. V, p. 34. 

14. See Chapter XV. 

15. See Photograph, Figure 1. 

16. See Life, pp. 133-34. 

17. Watters, Vol II, p. 335 (V. A. Smith, in the itinerary 
of Yuan Chwang, while offering an approximately 
correct outline of the Pilgrim’s travels, points out 
that he left Nalanda in 637 A.D. and reached 
Munghir, wherefrom he proceeded to Bezwada. 
Thus he must have passed through Kongoda 
between 637-38 A.D.). 
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country wherefrom journeying south-west through a forest 
for over 1200 li, he reached Kung-yu (or yu or ya)-to, 
identified with Kongoda mandala, which was under the rule 
of the Sailodbhava line of kings. 18 Here the pilgrim 
narrates. 

“This country (Kongoda) was above 1000 li in circuit 
and its capital was above 20 li in circuit. It was a 
hilly country bordering on a bay of the sea, with 
regular harvests, a hot climate. The people were 
tall and valorous and of black complexion, having 
some sense of propriety and not very deceitful. 
Their written language was the same as that of India, 
but their ways of speaking were different, and they 
were not Buddhists. Deva temples were above 100 
in number and of Tirthikas there were more than 
10,000. The country contained some tens of towns, 
which stretched from the slopes of the hills to the 
edge of the sea. As the towns were naturally strong, 
there was a gallant army, which kept the neigh¬ 
bouring countries in awe, and so there was no 
powerful enemy. As the country was on the sea¬ 
side, it contained many rare precious commodities, 
the currency was cowries and pearls; and the 
country produced large dark coloured elephants, 
which were capable of long journeys”. 19 
This Chinese source is too condensed, but it signifies the 
importance of the land. We may say, in the words of V. A. 
Smith 20 , this ‘has done more than archaeological discovery 


18. E.I., Vol. VI, p.,136. 

19. Vide Watters, Vol. II, pp. 196-197. A slightly 
modified translation has been rendered by Samuel 
Beal in “Records of the Western World”, pp. 
206-207. 

20. E.H., I, p. 12. 
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to render possible the remarkable resuscitation of lost 
Indian history’. In fact this foreign testimony helps us to 
form a comprehensive picture of Kongoda, in many respects 
and substantially corroborates the epigraphic evidences, 

The Life of Huen Tsang, written by Hwi Li 2T , is another 
additional source to supplement the evidence supplied by 
Hiun Tsang. In one place, the biographer informs us : 
'‘Thus passed a month and more when Siladitya raja return¬ 
ing from his attack on Konggodha heard that the Master of 
Law was residing with Kumara,” 22 Elsewhere he points 
out, “The king after returning from the subjugation of 
Konyodha (Ganjam) came to Orissa.” 23 The same authority 
further poios out, “After the obsequies of Purnavarma, 
Siladitya raja also invited him (Jayasena, the Buddhist 
philosopher) to be the Master of the country and assigned 
him the revenue of 80 large towns of Orissa”. Such facts 
as thesee clearly point out Harsa’s repeated invasions over 
Kongoda. Thus Hiuen Tsang and Hwi Li have contributed 
richly for the study of the history and culture of Kongoda. 
In addition to the reference to Kongoda, the pilgrim has 
also recorded some events regarding Sasanka, overlord of 
the Sailodbhavas, and his capital Kar^asuvarna. 

The circumstances under which the Sailodbhavas rose to 
power are significant. Indigenous literary sources throw 
light to enable us for a study of the historical back-ground 
of their rise to power. No Indian or local literature refers to 
Kongoda. But Kalihga, of which Kongoda was the central 
part, has been often referred to in ancient Indian literature, 
Silappadikaram and Manimekhalai ZB , the two Tamil works 
composed in C. 450 A.D,, point out: the disunity and civil 


21. Translated by S. Beal into English from the Chinese. 

22. Life Bk. V, p. 172. 

23. Ibid, Bk. IV, p. 159. 

24. Ibid, p. 154. 

25. Vide J.O.R., Vol. XL p. 116 ; see infra Chapter III. 
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war in Kalinga in pre-Sailodbhava period. Raghuvamsa 26 , 
usually ascribed to the Gupta period, reveals the political 
division of Kalinga and Utkala during the period preceeding 
the Sailodbhava rule in Kongoda. Brhat Samhita, written by 
Varahamihira in 570 A.D. 27 , reveals the identity of Sailajas 
and Pulindas, thereby throwing light on the origin of the 
dynasty. 28 Ary a Manjusrx Mula Kalpa 29 , a Buddhist work 
of the 8th century A.D., throws light regarding the territory 
of Slasanka of which Kongoda was a part for some time and 
it reveals the overlordship of Jayanaga and !§aSahka over 
Orissa, 30 Although Bapa in his Harsa Charita not even 
once refers to Kalinga or Kongoda, Hiuen-tsang refers to 
Kongoda repeatedly. With the help of all these important 
sources the history and culture of the Sailodbhavas of 
Kongoda are discussed in the subsequent chapters. 


26. Vide Raghuvamsa, Canto IV, Vr, 38, 

27. Vide A New History of Indian People, VOl. VI, 
p. 421. See Ch. IV. 

28. See Brhat Samhita, Ch. XVI, Vr. 2. 

29. AMMK, Vr. 829. 

30. Ibid. 



Chapter Two 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF KONGODA 

Hiuen Tsang 1 2 , the Chinese pilgrim, who passed through 
Kongoda in the middle of the seventh century A.D. informs 
ms that it was a hilly country bordering on a bay of the sea. 
From the inscriptions of the Sailodbhava Kings we know 
that it was the land, touching the modern Bay of Bengal in 
the east, Phulbarp forests in the west, Bhuvaneswar in the 
north and Mahendragiri in the south. But surprisingly 
enough, the name Kongoda is not found in any Sanskrit or 
Prakrit literature of India. 

Kalihga and Utkala are often referred to in the epic 
literature as well as in the Pali works. 3 Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra mentions Kalinga as a land famous for the best class of 
elephants. 3 Yatsayana too refers to Kalihga while describing 
the attitude of lovers in his Kamasutra. 4 5 6 Kalidasa in his 
RaghuvamSa makes the river Kapisa, modern Kasai, the 
boundary of Utkala and Kalihga. B But the name Kongoda is 
nowhere mentioned in the above-mentioned works. Even 
Varahamihira, who had an intimate knowledge of the geo¬ 
graphy of India, does not refer to Kongoda at all.® Thus it 
appears that although Kongoda occupied an important 
position in the seventh century A.D., it had no existence as 
a political unit before that date. 


1. Watters, Vol. II, p. 196. 

2. Vide MBH, Vana Parva, Ch. 114, Vrs. 4-5. See Dialo¬ 
gues of the Buddha, Vol. II, p. 270, 

3. K.A. (ed. by R. Shamasastry), Book II, Ch, II, p, 49. 

4. See Kimasutra : Shastri, Nath and Airi (Kiran pub¬ 
lication, 1957), p. 184. 

5. Vide Raghuvamsa, 4th Canto, Vr. 38, 

6. Brhat Samhita only refers to Kundya of the Hema- 
kuQdya which as Mr. Watters suggested “may per¬ 
haps be the- same as Kungyuto”. (Vide I.A., 1893, 
Vol. XXII, p. 179 ; Watters, Vol, II, p. 197). But this 
view no longer holds good. 
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In ancient inscriptions also there is no reference to 
Kongoda prior to the rise of the Sailodbhavas. Asokan 
rock edict at Jaugada 7 in the Ganjam district refers to 
Samapa, but not to Kongoda. Kharavela in the 1 st century 
B.C. and the Matharas in the 5th century A.D. claim the title 
of Kalingadhipati 8 . Even till the year 603 A D., rulers like 
Prthivi Vigraha, Lokavigraha and 4ambhuya£a refer to 
Kalinga, Astada^a Tosali and Daksina Tosali 9 respectively, 
but the name Kongoda is conspicuous by absence in all their 
records. 

It may be mentioned that no Indian monarch ever boasted 
in his inscriptions to have conquered Kongoda although 
there are repeated references of the conquest of Kalinga. In 
the long series of Orissan epigraphs the earliest reference to 
Kongoda is noticed in the fourth line of the Khaijdipada 
Nuapali plates of Chharamaparaja. 10 Chharamaparaja, who 
is probably identical with Ayasobhita I, is the earliest known 
ruler whose name is associated with Kongoda. But the real 
founder of the capital was Madhavaraja II alias Sainyabhita II 
in whose copper plate grants we find the following couplet: 
“Kongoda Krta niketafi sarannisakara marichi Sitakjrttah 
Sa $ri Maddhava varmma ripumana Vighattanah Rusali” 
Significance of the name Kongoda : The question now 
arises: what led the Sailodbhavas to adopt this nomencla¬ 
ture ? Sri B. C. Majumdar 12 thinks : “Kongoda is a contrac¬ 
tion of Kohgunadu and the word Kohgu signifies in Tamil a 
country which is crooked in its geographical configuration. 
Hiuen Tsang’s description of Kongoda is in keeping with the 


7. Vide Inscriptions of Asoka, D, C. Sircar, p. 59. 

8. Vide J.B.O.R.S. (1917), p. 4453 ; O.H.R.J., Vol. 
pp. 106-14. 

9. J.K.H.R.S., Vol. Ill, p. I. 

10. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 325. 

11. O.H.R.J., Vol. II, Nos. 3 & 4, p. 21. 

12. Orissa in the Making, Ch, I, p. 25. 
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meaning of the name Kohgu as the name of a country of 
irregular shape; we get a Kohgu land situated in the western 
part of southern India, in the history of Tamilkam country ; 
this last name fact is mentioned here to explain the place 
name Kohgoda”. This explanation of SriMajumdar is indeed 
thought-provoking although it is not sufficient to prove the 
significance of the name conclusively. SriK-V. Subrahmanya 
Aiyar 18 holds a different view regarding Kohgu. He 
contends : “Kongu as a common noun means honey or 
flower dust or pollen. The term must have been applied to 
the country that abounded in it”. Basing on this view of Sri 
Aiyyar, we are disposed to believe that the land Kohgoda 
was so named to mean the country overflowing with honey, 
like the Palestine of the Jews. 

We further learn from_‘‘Kohgu De4a Raja Kala” 14 —a 
literary source—that the Kohgu country is one of the oldest 
territorial divisions of South India. It comprised the modern 
Koimbatore and Salem with some portions of Tinnevelly and 
Travancore 1 *®. An inscription of the time of Krish^adeva 
Maharaja 18 reveals that RajarSjapuram was the capital of 
Kohgumaijdalam. From the inscriptions of the Gangas of 
south western India, we learn that no Dharmamaharaja of 
that family was having the title‘Kohgupi Varma’ 18 . From 
a study of these sources, we are thus led to assume that the 
name Kohgoda bears in it the influence of such south Indian 
conceptions. 

It is also said that, the name Kohgoda is derived from the 
names of two legendary rivers, known as Kanka and Yodha, 
flowing in this land. Dr. N. P. Chakravarti 17 while editing the 

13. Vide E.I., Vol. XXX, p. 96. 

14. Madras Government Oriental Series, No. Ill, pp. 3ff. 

14a. Vide Mackenzie Mss. in J.A.S.B. (1838), p. 105 ; 

Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions, Introduction, p. XLI. 

15. A.R.S.I.E , 1920, Nos. 139 and 213. 

16. Vide E.C., Vol. IX, No. 60, p. 47. 

17. E.I., Vol. XXI, p. 38. 
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Nivina grant of Dharmaraja, was inclined to suggest that 
"the village Kohkoda situated in the Ramagiri agency of the 
Ganjam district, however, reminds us of the ancient name 
Kahgoda, though the former could not have been the site of 
the capital city mentioned by Yuan Chwang”. Dr. S. N. 
Rajaguru writes : “the name Kohgoda, I think might have 
been derived from the conjunction as well as the contraction 
of the words Kalihga and Oda. Therefore, the country which 
was situated between Kalihga and Oda was usually, accord¬ 
ing to Sandhi rules, called by the name of Kalingoda and 
that consequently changed into Kahgoda and Kohgoda res¬ 
pectively” 18 . We find reference to the term ‘Kaihgoda’ in 
the 29th line of the Buguda Plates 180 of Madhavavarman. 
And between Kalihgoda and Kohgoda practically there is 
very little difference. A part of Kalihga meant the northern 
portion of the Ganjam district and a part of Oda 19 meant the 
southern portion of the Pur! district. In fact, a famous village 
situated in the southern part of Purl district even now goes 
by the name ‘Odagam’. Thus a new kingdom named Koh¬ 
goda, comprising the southern Oda and North Kalihga, 
appeared in or about the second decade of the 7th century 
A.D. and proved herself to be a glorious land with all her 
political and cultural attainments. 

Kohgoda in later records : After the decline of the Sailod¬ 
bhavas during the rule of the Bhaumakaras, Kohgoda was 
treated as a division of South Tosali. Dharakote plate of Subha- 
kara Deva, Ganjam grant of the time of Unmatta Kesrri 21 


18. J.B.O.R.S , Yol. XVI, p. 187 ; See also A History of 
Orissa, Yol, II, ed. by Dr. Sahu, p. 342. 

18a. E. I., Vol. Ill, pp. 41-46. 

19. There is mention of‘Odra Visaya’in the Soro plate 
of Somadatta. 

20. J.A.H.R.S., Vol. IV (1930) pp. 189-194 

21. I.H.Q., Vol. XII., pp. 492-493. 
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and the Kumurang 22 , the Ganjam 23 and the unpublished 
Ambagam plates 24 of Dandimahadevi pointedly refer to the 
fact that Kofigoda maijdala was situated in Daksina Tosali. 
The last known inscription referring to Kongoda is the 
Maranjumura charter 25 of Yayati II, (Cir. 11th century A.D.) 
after which the name Kongoda is no longer found from any 
source. 

Its strategical importance : In the beginning of the seventh 
century A D., Kongoda occupied a pivotal position, for which 
reason, as we will discuss later, Harsa, Pulake^I II and 
Sasanka cast their longing eyes over this land 26 . The strate¬ 
gical importance of Kongoda was due to several reasons, 
Firstly, in was a hilly country bordering on the bay of a sea, 
very likely the lake Chilka, which then served as a natural 
harbour. The hilly nature of the country acted as an asset for 
self protection in times of danger. Again, Kongoda, as Hiuen 
Tsang 27 informs, possessed large dark coloured elephants 
which were capable of long journeys thereby serving the 
purpose of imperialists in their aggressive expeditions. 

ITS EXTENT 

Before discussing in details the topography of the land, we 
quote below what Hiuen Tsang 28 himself recorded regarding 
the geographicalfeatures of Kungyuto. He says: “It borders 
on a bay (angle of the sea). The ranges of mountain are 

22. J.B.O.R.S , Vol. V, pp. 564-77 ; Bhaumakaras, B. 
Misra, pp. 61-62. 

23. E.I., Vol. VI, pp. 133-142. 

24. The plate refers to a land grant in Gaunga Visaya of 
Kongoda-maijdala in South Tosali. It was collected 
by me and it is now preserved in the Museum of the 
Sambalpur University. 

25. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. II, pp. 52-55. 

26. See Chapter VI. 

27. Watters, Vol. II, p. 197. 

28. Records (Beal), Bk. X, p. 206. 
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high and preciptious. The ground is low and moist. It is 
regularly cultivated and productive. The temperature is 
hot”. 

In our brief survey of this land of strategic importance, 
it may be noted that Kofigoda was a mere ‘Mag.dala\ 
According to Dharmasastras 29 a maijdala must be a square 
either of twenty yojanas or forty yojanas. Hiuen Tsang 30 in¬ 
forms us, Kongoda Mapdala was about 1000 li in circuit and 
he adopted the traditional measure of the yojana as equal to 
40 li 81 . Thus according to him, Kofigoda was li=25 
yojanas in circuit. It nearly tallies with the principle of 
Dharmasastra. Again we learn from Hiuen Tsang 82 that 
Kung-yuto was one-seventh of ‘Wuta’ country and one-fifth 
of ‘Kalengka’. T. Watters informs us "that from the Ota 
country, a journey south-west through a forest for over 1200 
li=200 miles brought the pilgrim to the Kungyuto.” 88 
Accepting Viraja or Jajpur to be the capital of Wuta, we may 
presume that crossing the distance of 200 miles Hiuen- 
Tsang very probably reached Ganjam, which is only 130 
miles from Jajpur in a direct line measured on the map 
or about 150 miles by road. To meet this discrepancy 
Sir A. Cunningham 3 *• asserts reasonably : “the pilgrim must 
have visited the hill of Udayagiri and Khandagiri and the 
town of Charitrapura or Puri, on his way to Ganjam”. But 
we are reluctant to agree with the learned scholar when he 
says that “the territory (Kungyuto) was confined to the small 


29- Vide Visvakosa, Bengali edition by N, N. Vasu, Vol. 
XIII, p. 934. 

30. Watters, Vol. II, p. 196. 

31. A.G.I. (Cunningham) ed. by S. N. Majumdar, p. 654. 

32. The pilgrim says Wuta was above 1000 li in circuit 
and Kalengka (Kalifiga) about 5000 li in circuit, 
vide Watters, Vol, II, pp. 193,-198. 

33. Ibid, p. 196. 

34. C. A. G. 1, pp. 513-514- 
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valley of the Rsikulya river” 83 . From a study of the in¬ 
scriptions of the Sailofibhavas, we understand that mount 
Mahendra marked the southern boundary of Kohgoda. 
Mahendra is referred to as a Kulagiri twice in the copper 
plate grants 87 of Sailodbhavas. The Vispu and the Yamana 
Purapas also refer to Mahendra as a Kulagiri. 38 We may 
trace the northern boundary of Kohgoda as far as Bhuvane- 
swar basing on the distance, recorded by Hiuen Tsang. Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar 89 proposes the lower valley of the Mahg- 
nadito be its northern boundary. His proposition can stand if 
“Kataka Bhukti Visaya” mentioned in the Plates of Madhya- 
maraja be identified with modern Cuttack. He writes : “But 
there is nothing against its obvious identification with the 
well known city Cuttack. Near it there is a locality called 
Purva Kachh, which may represent Purvakhanda of 
Plates”. 41 But it is definitely known to us from the Nagari 
plates 42 that Anangabhima III laid the foundation of Cuttack 
in S.S. 1152. Thus Katakabhukti visaya need not be identified 
with modern Cuttack. We have discussed its identification in 
subsequent pages. 43 However, Sri G. M. Laskar is very near 
the truth when he points out: “From the Buguda and 
Khurda plates, we can conclude that both Khurda subdivi- 

35. Ibid, p. 515. 

36. Vide Chapter III, p. 37. 

37. Cuttack Museum Charter of Madhavraja II, (E.I. XX 
UP. 148ff) and Banpur plates of Madhyamaraja I 
(Ibid, Vol. XXIX, p. 3 Iff) mention “Sriman Meruri- 
vodgatafi Kulagiri Khyato Mahandrafi Ksitau”. 

38. Mahendro Malayafi Sahyafi gaktiman Rksaparvatafi 
Vindhyascha Paripatrascha Saptatra Kulaparvatah 
(Vide Vamana Purana, Ch. XIII, Vr. 14). 

39. J.A.H.R.S., Vol. X, pp. 1-10. 

40. E.I., Vol. XI, pp. 281-287. 

41. J.A.HR.S., Vol. X, p. 9. 

42. E.I., Vol. XXVIII, p. 235ff. 

43. See item Vi in our identification of Visayas. 
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sion (or even Puri district) and Ganjam district formed parts 
of Madhava’s empire or Kingdom”. 44 The eastern boundary 
of Kongoda was certainly the modern Bay of Bengal, as 
Hiuen Tsang points out that it was a country bordering on 
the bay of a sea and also because we learn from epigraphic 
sources that mount Mahendra appeared like the dyke of the 
'Eastern Sea’. Thus, this flourishing land, touching the 
modern Bay of Bengal in the east extended towards the West 
at least as far as the dense forest of Phulbaiji, for close to 
this forest complex we get the Buguda plates, which, accor¬ 
ding to Kielhorn 46 , “were found in an earthen pot, buried 
in a field in the village of Buguda in the Ghumsar taluq of 
the Ganjam district”. The hilly tract of Svetaka 47 identified 
with present Chikiti in the southern part of Ganjam district, 
formed the south-western frontier of Kongoda. And to the 
north-west of Kongoda lay the extent territory of south 
Kosala which was under the rule of the Sarabhapuriyans, 
followed by the Pa^duvamsis. Apparently the inaccessible 
forest complex of Phulbaiji was the natural frontier between 
Kongoda and South Kosala. 

Prof. R-D. Banerji assumes: “Mostprobably the country 
between the Chilka lake and Mahendragiri was called Kong^oda 
or Kongada”. Kung-yu-to of Hiuen Tsang was at first tenta¬ 
tively restored by Mr. Julien 49 as ‘Kanyoda’. But this view 
no longer holds good. There is no doubt that ‘Kung-yu-to’ 
of Hiuen Tsang is no other than the ‘Kohgoda maijdala’ of 

44. J.A.S.B., Vol LXXIII, pp. 282-86. 

45. Cuttack Museum Charter points out “Sriman 
Merurivodgatah Kulagirikhyato Mahandrah. 
K§itau”. E.I, XXIV. 148. 

46. E.I , Vol. Ill, p. 41. 

47. Vide I.H.Q., Vol. XII, p. 492 ; for the identification 
of Svetaka with Chikiti, vide J.O R„ Vol. XI, p. 58 
and E.I, Vol. XXIV, No. 17, p. 133. 

48. History of Orissa, Vol. I, (1920), p. 4. 

49. Hiuen Tsang, Watters, II, p. 197. 
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the copper plate grants of the Sailodbhava tings. This identi¬ 
fication was first made by Dr F. Kielhorn. Both Cunning¬ 
ham 50 and Ferguson identified Kungyuto with the district 
around the Chilka lake and the latter investigator 51 thought 
that the capital was situated northward of the Chilka lake and 
somewhere between Cuttack and Aska, where one of Asoka’s 
great edict tablets still exists. Dr. V. A. Smith, 52 however, 
placed it on the-Ganjam coast. 

Land Scape 

The natural geography of Kofigoda is very-interesting It 
may roughly be divided into two natural divisions—hilly tract 
and coastal tract. To the south of Berhampur, as Prof. R. D. 
Banerji 53 observes, the ghats almost touch the sea and reach 
one of their highest points at Mahendragiri, referred to in 
two of the Sailodbhavas plates. 54 According to T. J. Malt by, 5 5 
the height of Mahendragiri is 4923’. 

Krsnagiri hill, about 4 miles distant from Phasika 56 (modern 
village Phasi) appears to have been a famous hill by the time the 
Sailodbhavas ruled in Kongoda. We find reference to this 
name in the Ganjam copper plates of Madhavraja. Just at the 
foot of the hill there are twelve temples, of which Muktesvaxa 
is very significant. It contains inscriptions of Anata Varma 
Chodagangadeva. Krsnagiri was famous in India long before 
the Sailodbhavas, for we find its reference in the Nasik cave ins- 


50. CAGI, p. 513. 

51. Vide J.R A.S , N.S., Vol. VI, p. 250. 

52. EHI (1908), p. 317. 

53. History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 3, 

54. See above fu. 37 

55. Ganjam Manual, p. 31. 

56. It was here that a great fra-tricidal war took place 
between Dharmarsja and Madhava of dynasty under 
review, See Ch. VII. 

2 
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caption 87 of Vasi§ thiputraPulamayi. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 88 
identifies it with Kanheri. But it need not be identified with 
such a local site as this, when mountains like the Himgiri, the 
Vindhyas, the Sahya, the Malaya, the Meru and the Mahendra 
are referred to in that inscription Very probably ‘Kanhagiri’ 
of the line 2 of the Nasik inscription is the same as Krsnagiri 
found in the Ganjam plate of Madhavaraja. 

The topography of Kongoda was marked by many hills and 
hillocks like Tara. Tarini and Jaugada, besides the mountain 
referred to above. Somani Trikuta and Khollada, referred to 
in the lines 45-46 of the Nivina grant of Dharmaraja 89 appear 
to be famous hills of Kohgoda in the seventh century A.D. 
Otherwise they would not have been mentioned as boundary 
marks of the village. Somani Trikuta baffles proper identifica¬ 
tion while Khollada may be identified with the present hillock 
of Khalladi. 60 

Dr. S. N. Rajaguru 608 refers to one ‘Nasunda Parvata’ in 
line 18 of Tekkali inscription of Madhyamaraja. But the reading 
is doubtful. Dr. Rajaguru however, identifies this hill with 
Nandava forest. He writes ; “The Nasunda Parvata of the 
verse may be taken to be the hill near Nandava forest in 
the modern Parlakimedi estate, very near the boundary between 
it and Tekkali. This Nandava forest is about three or four 
miles away from Tekali patana. The Nandava hills are so full of 
natural beauties and are connected with Mahendra Parvata by 
a range of hills called Durga and Lavanyagada that they are 
called the crest jewel of Odradesa”. 

An important river then flowing in Kongoda, known to us 
from the Ganjam grant of Madhavaraja II was salima, rightly 


57. E.I., Vol. VIII, p. 60. 

58. I.A., Vol. XLVII (1918), p. 151. 

59. E.T., Vol. XXI, p. 41. 

60. Vide Survey of India Map. Sheet 74/A. 
60a, See J.A.H.R.S., Vol. X, p. 166. 
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identified with ^alia, now flowing near Banapur wherefrom 
we have got two sets of copper plate grants of Sailodbhava 
kings. 

The R§ikulys is the longest river, which now flows in the 
very heart of ancient Kongoda. We do not however find 
mention of this river in any copper plate grant of the period. 
Bnt many flourishing villages of the time are now identified 
with the places located in the Rsikulya river valley, which 
nourished the civilisation of Kongoda. The town of Ganjam 
on the delta of the' river with its antiquity and archaeological 
importance, a town of antiquity, stand a mute witness to this 
ancient civilisation 

Amidst the forts of the region, three stand out conspicuous : 
one at Jaugada near Puru$ottampur, the second at Athagada 
Pataca, and the third at Potagada in Ganjam. None of these 
forts except Jaugada, is yet excavated. Sri A. S. Thyagraju 
thinks® 1 : “The modern Jaugada, was originally Jayagacja 
or Jayakataka in the 6th or 7th century A.D.” Excavations at 
Jaugada prove that the fort was in its most flourishing state in 
the early medieval period. Some of the pottery-types excavated, 
are crude, and belong to the medieval period. We have got 
one copper plate grant of Madhavarlja from Puru§ottampur, 62 
a place only 3 miles distant from Jaugada. We may therefore 
tentatively assign Jaugada to be a fort of the S ailodbhavas. 

Ganjam, situated on the delta of the Ri§ikuly&, was a town 
of remote antiquity as stated earlier : No excavation has been 
made here as yet. But from the surface observation several 
dilapidated temples are seen, indicating Brahmanical influence 
of the Sailodbhava period. Sri B. Misra 6 3 asserts “The capital 
of Kongoda should be identified with Ganjam”. 

We may point out a significant expression used in the Gan¬ 
jam plate with regard to the territory of Madhavaraja which 

61. J.A.H.R.S., Vol. XVI, p. 37. 

62. O.H.R J„ Vol. II,p. 6. 

63. Medieval Dynasties of Orissa, p. 1. 
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runs as follows:—“the earth surrounded by the girdle of the 
waves of the oceans, together with mountains, islands and 
cities 8 *. “This expression coupled with the discovery of the 
copper plate grant of Madhyamaraja 88 in the island of Parikud. 
in the Chilka establishes the fact that the island of Chilka 
formed apart of the Sailodbhava territory. 

The Greek geographer Ptolemy 6 6 informs us that Paloura. 
was-one of the most important trading stations during his time. 
Mr. Oldham 67 has definitely identified Paloura with Paluru at 
the northern extremity of the Ganjam district. So we are incli¬ 
ned to believe that during the Sailodbhava rule Paluru continued 
as a port, facilitating the maritime activities of the Sailodbhavas. 

Kongoda under the Sailodbhavas was divided at least into 
ten vi?ayas, if not more, as enumerated below: 

I. Krsnagirivisaya is referred to in the Ganjam grant or 
Madhavaraja. Dr. S. N. Rajaguru 88 deserves credit for his 
proper identification of KrSnagiri. He writes : “A big village in 
Athagada still goes by the name of Phasi, which is evidently 
an abbreviation of Phasika (referred to in the plates of Dhar- 
maraja). It is situated about 18 miles from the Khallikote 
railway station. And about four miles to the east of the village, 
there lies a great field surrounded by mountains and hills of which 
one is called Kr-gpagiri. We learn from the C.P. grant of 
Madhava Varma that this part of the country was once known 
as Krsnagirivisaya. Some scholars assume that this Krst>agiri 88a , 
mentioned in the inscription of Madhavavarman is no other 


64. E.I., Vdl. VI, pp. 143-146. This also signifies Kohgoda’s 
influence over the islands in the high seas. 

65. E.I., Vol. XI, pp. 281-287, 

66. Vide “Researches of Ptolemy’s Geography’’: Gerini, 
p. 743. 

67. J.B.O. & R.S., Vol. XXII, pp. Iff: 

68. Ibid, Vol. XVI, p. 185. 

68a. Vide “Utkal Sahitya”, an Oriya monthly magazine, Vol. 
XXXI, p. 410. 
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than the distinguished Nilagiri of the Indian epics, which refers 
to modem Puri. But, I will be more right if I say that this 
huge hill of Khallikote taluq is the same Krsnagiri mentioned 
in the Plates of Madhavavarma”. Chhavalakhya grama of this 
visaya is identified by Sri B. Misra 6 9 with the modern village 
Chailu■ 84'-57 ,/ east, 19 -16 ' north in Khallikote area. 

II- Throna Vi§aya 70 is referred to in the Khurdha and 
Purl plates of Madhavaraja and Banapur plate of Dharmaraja. 
Pandit B. Mishra 71 identifies it with Thorobhana 19'--16 ' 
north 84'-25" east. But in our opinion, it should be identified 
with Sorana 72 , near Banapur. As yet the village Arahana of 
this vi$aya is not identified. We think it may be rightly identi¬ 
fied with Rahanapalli 78 , l9'-47" N.S. and 85°-15.5" B.W. 
Sala (Mala?) grama of this vi§aya, as read by Dr. Basak 7 *, 
can not be identified. From the facsimile supplied by him, 
we think it should be correctly read as Baramba. In that case, 
it may be identified with Budhamba 75 . Of the three places 
Suvamaralondi, Madhuvataka and Ran da Sima of Thorana 
visaya only 'Suvamaralondi may be identified with the village 
Solupdi. 78 

HI. Guclda 7 7 was another visaya, pointed out in the 
Bugufia charter. There are many villages in Ganjam with 
names beginning or ending with ‘gudg’. But we think there is 
ao objection in its identification with Buguda (vide Survey of 
India Map, Sheet No. 74 A/13), the find spot of the plates. As 


69. Vide I.H.Q. (1931), Vol. VH, p, 665. 

70. See J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXI1I, p. 82 ; E.I., Vol. XXIII, 
p. 122 ; Ibid, Vol. XXIX, p. 38. 

71. Vide J.A.H.R.S., Vol. X, p. iff. 

72. See Survey of India Map Sheet No. 74/E. 

73. Ibid, 74E/5. 

74. E.I., Vol. XXIII, p. 122. 

75. See Survey of India Map 74/A. 

76. Ibid. 

77. See L. 31 of the plate ; E.I., Vol. Ill, p, 41. 
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Pandit Misra 78 points out, Khadirapafcaka of this visaya may 
be identified with Khairaputi, situated nearly 5 miles to the 
north of Bugufia. But his identification of Puipinagrama with 
Pipuni can not be accepted, because Puipina was certainly some¬ 
where near Buguda, whereas Pipuni is near Mahendragiri. 

IV- Devagrama 79 visaya of the Puru$ottampur plates, is 
identifies by us with a place called Degam 80 , nearly three 
miles distant from Kodala in Ganjam district. Ambagrama of 
this visaya may be identified with Sasana Ambagam or Bafii 
Ambagam 81 , situated nearly 5 miles from Puru§ottampur. 

V. Jayapura visaya is referred to in the Cuttack Museum 
charter of Madhavaraja. While editing the charter, Sri N. G. 
Majumdar 82 writes : “Jayapura visaya' may be the same as 
Jayakataka visaya of Kofigodamandala mentioned in the 
Dharakot plate of S ubhakaradeva. It may be identified with 
modern Jeypore estate contiguous to the Ganjam district of 
Orissa”. But we are inclined to suggest that Jayapura on the 
bank of the river R§ikulya opposite to Nalabenta near Asika 
is probably the place to be identified with Jayapura Vi§aya. 
Vyaghrapura Bhukti of this Vi§aya is not identified by us. 
But we have identified Tama tafia grama of this vi?aya with the 
present village Tanarfia or Takavafis. (Vide Survey of India 
Map Sheet No. 74A/10). 

VI, Katakabhuktivisaya 88 , pointed out in the Parikud plate 
of Madhyamaraja, according to Dr. R. C. Majumdar 84, should 
be identified with modern Cuttack. But, as already discussed 
above, Cuttack was established in S. 1152 and so in our opinion, 
Katakabhuktivisaya may be identified with Jayakataka, which. 


78. I.H.Q., Vol. VII, p. 665. 

79. Vide O.H.R.J., Vol II, p. 21 ; Vide L. 34-5 of the plate. 

80. Vide Survey of India Map Sheet No.74A/14. 

81. Ibid, Sheet No. 74A/15. 

82. E.I., Vol. XXIV, p. I48ff. 

83. See L. 43 of the Plate ; E.I., Vol. XI, pp. 281-87. 

$4. See above; J.A.H.R.S., Vol. X, p. 9. 
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according to Sri Thyagaraju was the same as Jayagada or 
Jaugada near Purusottampur in Ganjam district. Likewise 
Purvakhanda of this visaya need not be identified with Purva- 
Rachch, because even now the region lying east of Asika, 
specially Purusottampur area, is called “Purvakhanda”. 

VII. Rgjatilaka Visaya 85 of Chandesvara plates remains 
unidentified. Probably it is extinct. 

VIII. Khidingaha.ravi§aya 86 , referred to in the Nivina and 
the Kondedde charters, very porbably comprised a considerable 
region, centering Asha. Sri B. Misra 87 identifies it with 
Khedjhari, a hilly tract of Banapur, bordering in Nayagarh 
state and identified the village Kondedde with Komanda 84°-56" 
east and 28° north in Nayagarh state. But we think, Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti 88 righ ly identifies Khidingahara with the village 
Khidingi in the Kodala taluk of Ganjam district, while Nivina 
is obviously the modern Nimina, where the plates were found. 
The village Kondedde may therefore, be identified with Kodanda 
of Ganjam district. 

IX. Tanekandravisaya 89 , known to us from the Ranapur 
copper plate grant of Dharmaraja may be identified with 
Keranda- Tahgi or Kandarasihgi and Usavataka grama may be 
identified with Ustapada, near Ranapur. 00 

X. Vartinivi?aya 91 , known to us from the Purl plate of 
Dharmaraja and Ganjam grant of Jayavarma, comprised a 
considerable portion centering Polasara in Ganjam district. 
But Pandit B. Misra 92 identifies it with Boirani 85°-56" east 


85. Vide J.K.H.R.S., Vol. II, pp. 59-72. 

86. E.I., Vol. XXI, pp. 34-41 ; Ibid, Vol. XIX, pp. 265-271. 

87. I.H.Q., Vol. VII, p. 665ff. 

88. E.I., Vol. XXI, p. 38. 

89. Vide Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, Part II; Rajaguru, 

p. 218. 

90. Survey of India Map, Sheet No. 74. 

91. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVI, p. 187 ; I.H.Q., Vol. XII, p. 489. 

92. I.H.Q., Vol. VII, pp. 665ff. 
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l9°-35 H north near Purusottampur; he also identifies .the 
villages Duka and Dongi with Dukkavellu l9°-34" north 85°-8" 
east and Dongi 84°-53" east 20°-3" south respectively in 
Nayagarh. But we are not inclined to accept the identification 
of Sri B. Misra. Even now there is a village known as Vartini 
near Polasara, which is identified by Sri S. N. Rajaguru 98 with 
Vartini Vi§aya. This is an area of archaeological interest for 
very near to it at Jilunda there is the temple of MahalingesVara, 
bearing an inscription. Dungi and Duka therefore, may 
be identified with Donguri and Sodaka, only four miles from 
Vartini 94 . 

The Sailodbhava records further reveal the existence of many 
towns in Kongoda. Alatalanghapura, where from the Nivina, 
grant was issued, may be identified with Longhara 95 , a place 
only one mile from Khallikote station. Here stands a temple,. 
known as SakalesVara, of archaeological interest. Matrichandra- 
pataka, wherefrom Purl plates were issued, is identified by 
Sri B. Misra 98 with Chandraputu 19°-41" north 85°-ll" east 
in B&napur. The proper identification of three towns namely 
Saumyapura, Asilida and Kanakontala is a matter of further 
investigation. 

In the light of the observattions made above the territorial 
frontiers of the kingdom of Kongoda may be roughly drawn 
along the lines of the Bay of Bengal in the east, the Mahanadi 
in the north, the Phulbani forest range in the west and the 
Mahendra range of mountains in the south, leaving aside the 
ex-Zamindaries of Chikiti, Badakhemandi and Sanakhemandi 
comprising the kingdom of ancient Svetaka. The &ailodbhavas 
hailed from Mahendragiri and carved out the new kingdom 
for themselves which they termed “Kongoda”, “the country 
of jewds.” 97 

93. J.BO.RS, Vol. XVI p.181. 

94. Survey of India Map, Sheet No. 74. 

95. Ibid. 

96 . I HQ., Vol VII, p 665. 

97. Bapapur plates, Vr. 18 (J.K H R.S., Vol II, p. 65). 



Chapter Three 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
RISE OF THE S'AILODBHAVAS 

The history of Kofigoda under the ^ailodbhavas forms a 
part and parcel of the history of Kalinga. Under Kharavela 
the political prestige reached the high watermark. But the 
post-Kha,ravela period is one of the dark per ods of the history 
of Orissa. The political history of the country of that 
period appears obscure for paucity of evidence. Except the 
prakrit inscription of Bhadrak 1 of the second century A.D. 
no other epigraphic record of historical value has yet been 
found to throw light on the period. The numerous Kuaaua 
and Puriku?aija coins 2 3 noticed in different parts of Orissa 
do not help us substantially to bridge the gap. However, the 
veil of oblivion is lifted by the famous Allahabad pillar 
inscription 8 which sings the glory of the great Gupta monarch. 
In reveals that Samudra Gupta in course of his digvijaya 
launched his campaign to South India in Circa 350 A.D. A 
critical study of this important inscription helps us to present 
a somewhat lucid picture of the political condition of Kalinga 
in the middle of the fourth century A.D. 

Kalinga in the age of the imperial Guptas 

On the eve of the Gupta invasion, Kalinga was lacking 
political homogeneity. It was divided into such territories as 
Pi?tapura, Kottura, Mahakantara, Kurala, Erapdapalla and 
Devara$tra 4 * . The names of these territories and their monarchs 


1. E.I., Vol. XXIX, p 169. 

2. O.H.R.J., Vol. XII, p. 58. 

3. C.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 7. 

4. Vide line 19 of the inscription. See Select Inscriptions : 

D. C. Sircar, p. 254. 
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have been distinctly mentioned by Harisena in the royal pane¬ 
gyric. The absence of paramount power must have provided 
opportunity to Samudragupta who could easily defeat the 
independent chiefs of Kalinga. That Kalinga was passing 
through a period of disunity on the eve of the Gupta invasion 
finds corroboration in an episode described in the Tamil work 
Manimekalai 5 . It points out, “Two princes Vasu and Kumara 
cousins by birth and ruling respectively in Simhapura and 
Kapila, in the fertile country of Kalinga began to fight each 
other in great hatred. This war between them left the border 
country desolate for six leagues and made it impossible for 
anybody to approach either capital city on account of the 
prevalence of the hostilities” 6 . This tradition, as recorded 
in Tamil literature, indicates that Kalinga had lost unity for 
a short time in the .post Kharavela period. In that period 
of disunity Samudragupta marched through different parts 
of Orissa and subjugated the native independent chiefs. The 
first king of Dakhinapatha who was defeated by the Gupta 
monarch was Mahendra of Kosala. Kosala or South Kosala 
comprised a part of Western Orissa and a part of Madhya 
Pradesh. Having subdued Mahendra the Gupta monarch 
entered the hilly tract of Mahakantara and defeated its Chief 
Vyaghraraja. Then as a natural course he marched through 
Kurala and inflicted defeat on its ruler Mantaraja. Kurala 
has been identified by V. A. Smith 7 with Kerala. But the 
identification does not appear sound. Agreeing with S, N. 
Rajaguru 8 we think it is quite reasonable to identify Kurala 

5. According to Sri N. A. Shastri Manimekalai was com¬ 
posed in 450 A.D., whereas K. Aiyangar thinks that 
it was composed in 200 A.D. ; Vide J.O.R., Vol. XI, 

p. 116. 

6. See Chapter 26 of Manimekalai (Tamil Text lines 14-17) 
Vide, Manimekalai (English Edition) 1947, by A. P. 
Ayyar, p. 82 

7. I.R.A.A. (1898), p. 368. 

8. J.B.R.S., Vol. XXXV (1949), p. 8. 
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with Rulada, located in the Ghumsur subdivision of the 
Gan jam district. Having crossed the Ganjam agency he 
proceeded towards the South Eastern part of the district 
and reached Kottura near Mahendragiri. Kottura 9 has 
been rightly identified with the place of the same name lying 
fourteen miles to the South-West of mount Mahendra. 
Kottura has also been mentioned as a part of Mahendrabhoga 
vi?aya in lines 2-3 of the Dhavalapeta plates of Umavarman 10 . 
Having defeated Svamidatta of Kottura Samudragupta marched 
to Pistapura (modern Pithapuram in Andhra Pradesh) and 
Vanquished the king Mahendrtgiri. It may be mentioned here 
that after the departure of the Gupta monarch Pi§tapura 
continued to be an important seat of the Matharas of 
Kalinga. 11 This Gupta invasion 12 , however, did not lead to 
any direct annexation of Orissa into Gupta empire. As we 
learn from the Allahabad pillar inscription the Gupta monarch 
captured and released the kings of South India. 18 

Rise of the Matharas 

The return of Samudragupta was followed by the rise of 
the Matharas and the Vasi?thas who are known to us from 
their copper plate grants 1 *. Pistapura and Simhapura which 
were once the famous capitals of Kalinga in the pre-Gupta 


9. Indian Atlas Sheet No. 108. 

10. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, Part II, S. N. Rajaguru. 

11. Ibid. 

12. This historic fact seems to have influenced the poet 
Kalidasa, who in course narrating the digvijaya of 
Raghu in his Kavya Raghuvamsa, writes that the king 
Raghu after a serious fight with the king of Kalihga 
snatched away the glory of his enemy but not his king¬ 
dom. (Vide Raghuvamsa, Canto IV, Verses 38, 39,40, 43). 

13. See line 20 of the inscription. 

14. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I (S. N. Rajaguru), pp. 1-80. 
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period began to pulsate with new life. 18 Uptill now we have 
got 15 sets of copper plate grants issued by these early kings 
of Kalinga from time to time. A critical palaeographic study of 
those epigraphs reveals that the copper plate grants belong to 
the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era. The letters 
of those records have a close resemblance with those of the 
plates of the Vallabha king Dharasena II of the Gupta era 252 
and those of the i^alankayana charters 17 . R. C. Majumdar 18 
rightly observed, “We would, therefore, be quite safe if we 
place the early kings of Kalinga during the period between 
350 and 550 A.D.”. If Mahendragiri ruled over Paistapurain 
Circa 350 A.D we have to presume that these early kings of 
Kalinga ruled there sometime after that date. 

Regarding these early kings of Kalinga D. C. Sircar 18a 
thinks that they belonged to three different families namely 
Pitrbhakta, Mathara and Vasi§tha struggling for the supreme 
authority over Kalinga. S. N, Rajaguru 18 thinks that all these 
Kings belonged to the Mathara dynasty of Kalinga. Dr, 
Sircar’s view that some of these Kings belonged to Pitrbhakta 
dynasty does not appear sound because the term Pitrbhakta 
indicates a cult rather than a family. Except Vasi?thiputra 
S aktivarman and Prabhanjanavarman, all the early Kings of 
Kalinga of this period were devotees of Pitri or Bappa Bhattarka. 
Regarding Sri Rajaguru’s view we may say that among these 
early Kings of Kalinga, Ananta ^aktivarman, Saktivaiman 
and Prabhanjanavarman distinctly refer to their dynasty as 


15. Ibid, Nos. 4, 6 , 7, 8 , 9, 11 and 13. 

16 . I.A, Vol. VIII, p. 302, Ojha’s Palaeogaphy of India, 
Plate XXXVII. 

17- J.A.H.R.S., Vol. XX, pp. 83-84, pp. 87-90. 

18. Outlines of the History of Kalinga, p. 9. 

18 a. New History of Indian People, Vol.Vf, p. 76 ; See also 
E.I., Vol. XXX, Part IV, p. 116. 

19. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I. p. 59, 
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Mathara 20 , where as Ananta Varman refer to his family as 
Vasisfcha Kula. 21 However it maybe pointed that there was 
close family tie between the Matharas and Vasi§thas in this 
period. We find that Saktivarman, who was a monarch of 
the Mathara family, has been described in the Ragolu plates as 
Va&thiputra, 22 Again it may be further pointed out that the 
Officers served the Matharas and the so-called Pitrbhaktas 
hereditarily It is known from Andhavaram plates 2 * that 
one Officer called Matravara served Ananta Saktivarman of 
the Mathara family whereas we learn from the Bobili plates 24 
that his son Rudradatta served as an Officer under Chandra- 
varman, the so-called Pitrbhakta. 

From the aforesaid discussion we come to the conclusion 
that the Matharas, the Vasisthas and the so-called Pitrbhaktas 
were closely connected by blood relationship and that they 
ruled more or less as members of one royal family. 

Among these early kings of Kalinga, Visakhavarman the 
donor of the Khorshonda Copper plate grant 2 ® appears to be 
earliest. He established his headquarters at Srlpura, identified 
with the modern village of the name near Parlakheinundi 
But it seems that he could not recover the lost glory of Kalinga 
and contented himself by calling himself a Maharaja. It was 
Umavarman 26 , probably his successor, who carved out the 
territory of Kalinga sometime about his 30th regnal year and 
established'his capital at Simhapura, which was the old capital 
of Kalinga in the per-Gupta period. Dr. Hultzsch 2T has identi¬ 
fied Simhapura with the modern Singupuram situated between 

20. E.I., Vol. XXVm, p. 175 ; Ibid, Vol. XII, p. l ; Ibid, 
Vol. XXX, p. 112. 

21. See line 1 of the Sripuram plates, E.I.,,Vol. XXIV, p. 47. 

22. See line 2 of the plates, E.I., Vol. XII, pp, 1-3. 

23. See line 20 of the plates; E.I., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 175-179. 

24. See-lines 12-20 of the plates ; E.I., Vol. XXVII, pp. 33-36. 

25. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIV, p. 282. 

26. Vide Bidhatpro§tha grant; E.I., Vol. XII, pp. 4-6. 

27. E.I., Vol. IV, p. 143. 
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fortkakulam and Narasannapeta in the ^rikakulam district. 
In his Brhatprostha grant Umavarman claimed the title 
Kalihgadhipati 28 , which was specifically used by all his 
successors. 

Umavarman was followed by at least ten rulers viz., Ananta 
i^aktivarman, ^aktivarman I, Chandavarman, Gunavarman, 
Prabhanjanavarman I, Anantavarman, Nanda Prabhanjana- 
varman, Sahkaravarman, Saktivarman II and Prabhanjana- 
Yarman II, known to us from the Copper plate grants. But 
the actual relation in case of all these rulers is not definitely 
known. However, they extended the imperial power and 
occupied Pistapura 80 and Devara?tra 81 , which were important 
political centres of Kalinga during the invasion of Samudra- 
gupta Gradually they became more powerful and extended 
their dominion beyond Mahendragiri as far as the Mahanad! 
in the North. It has been declared by the Mathara King 
Prabhanjanavarman in his Ningoodi grant 83 that this father 
Saktivarman ruled according to the religious law his subjects 
living in the country between the Krishnavenl and the Maha- 
nadi. Here it is ioteresting to note that a hoard of copper coins 
bearing the legend ‘SrI Nandasya’ has been found at Ganjibe- 
dha near Balasore 83 . The scripts of the legend are of the box 
head type which lasted from the fourth to the eighth century 
in Kalinga and Koaala 3 *. In the known history of South Kosala 
we do not find any ruler having this name. • In the early history 


28. See line 1 of the grant. 

29. Vide Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, (S. N. Raja guru), 
pp. 13-47. 

30. Vide Ragolu plates of S aktivarman. 

31. Sripuram plates of Anantavarman. Devapura, the 
place of issue, of the plates, seems to be identical with 
Devarafjtra. 

32. Vide lines 2-3 of the grant; E.I., XXX, pp. 112-118. 

33. O.H.R.J., Vol. V, pp. 157-159. 

34. Vide New Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, pp. 179-186. 
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of Kalinga of the period under review we come across such a 
name as Nanda Prabhanjana Varman who has been described 
in his. Chichacole 85 and Baranga plates 38 as ‘Sakala Kalinga- 
dhipati’. So it is not wide of the mark to presume that the 
said coins were minted by either Nandaprabhanjana Varman 
or one of his successors who was ambitious enough to stretch 
the northern border of Kalinga beyond the Mahanadl. 

Thus it is apparent that in their palmy days the Matharas 
ruled over the extensive region of Kalinga from Pithapuram 
in the South to Balasore in the North. But how the mighty 
Matharas fell from power and the circumstances under which 
their position was occupied by the S ailodbhavas in the Nor¬ 
thern half of Sakala Kalinga and by the Gafigas in its Southern 
half form an important prelude to the history of Orissan 
politics of the seventh century A.D. 

The Matharas took up the principle of imperialism and 
through a series of conquests occupied the entire Kalinga from 
the Mahanadl to the Krsnaveni. But it seems that conquest 
was not followed by proper consolidation. As we learn from 
the copper plate grants of the Matharas, they did not increase 
the number of officers in the growing state. Unlike the Gupta 
grants which were usually attended by a large number of 
officials the Mathara records refer to only one or two officers 
in each grant. This lack of proper consolidation was probably 
one of the causes which could not resist external aggression. 

In the beginning of the sixth century A.D. the territory of 
Kalinga became the cockpit of ambitious monarchs of the 
Southern, Western and Eastern India. The rising Visuukupd- 
ins 87 seized the extreme south of “Sakala Kalinga” and central 
Indian powers too cast their longing eyes on the central part of 
Kalinga. In the midst of external invasion and chaotic 
condition the Matharas disappeared from the political scene. 
A new dynasty called S ailodbhava emerged in the limelight of 

35. I.A., Vol. XXIII, pp. 48-50. 

36. O.H.R.J., Vol. VI. p. 108. 

37. A History of South India (N. Nilakantha Sastri), p. 101. 
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history and carved out a new territory called Kohgoda in the 
heart of Kalinga, which was to play a very important role in the 
history and culture of Orissa in particular and of India in 
general. 

Amrehy in Kalihga 

In the beginning of the sixth century A.D., the Matharas 
received a rude of shock from the rising Vi§ nukun4ins 3 ' 8 who 
seem to have snatched away Pistapura as we learn from the 
Chikkula plates of the Godavari district. Consequently, the 
extreme South Kalinga of the Matharas fell under the posses¬ 
sion of the Yi§nukun<3ins and it became a part of Vengi. Prof. 
Jouveau Dubreuil 8 9 observes, “In fact the capital of the king 
of Kalinga which was at Pistapuram in the times of Mahendra 
and Vasi§thiputra S aktivarman seems to have been transferred 
further North to S&rapalli and Simhapura after the Vi$nukun- 
dins captured Pistapuram”. 

In or about the same period the Vakatakas of Vatsagulana 
(Basim) became very ambitious. We learn from the Ajanta cave 
(XVI) inscription* 0 that Harisena (Cir. 475-Cir. 510 A.D.) of 
the said dynasty conquered Kuntala, Kalinga, Trikuta Andhra, 
Avanti, Kosala and Lata. Thus it seems the Matharas received 
another rude shock from the Vakatakas of Madhya Bharat 
when they suffered from serious reverses at the hands of 
Harisena. 


38. Kielhorn’s List No. 687 ; E.I., Vol. V, Appendix p. 92 ; 
Ibid, Vol. p. 195 The region between the Krishna and 
the Godavari was definitely snatched away by the Visqu- 
kuadins. It is also known from Polumburu plates that 
Madhava Varman led campaign to the east across the 
Godavari (Vide Vi§nukundin Coins : Dr. M. Rama 
Rao, p. 15). 

39. Ancient History of Deccan, p. 94. 

49, Vide Hyderabad Archaeological Survey No. 14, p. 1 and 
A.S.W.I., Vol. IV, p. 119 ; I.C. Vol. VII, p. 372. 
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The Matharas were not only subjugated by the Visijukun- 
dins and Vakatakas. Their growing imperialism also seems to 
have been checked by Gopa Chandra in the North East. As 
already discussed above, the Matharas had extended their 
territory in the North-Eastern direction up to the Mahanadi 
and presumably they proceeded even beyond the Mahanadi as 
far as Balasore. It may be noted here that Maharajadhiraja 
Gopa Chandra of Eastern India who is known to us from 
Mallasurul plates 41 of Vijayasena, Faridpur plates of Naga 
Deva 42 and Jayarampur plates of Achyuta 43 , enjoyed sovereign 
status - from Earidpur in Bangla Desh upto Balasore in Orissa 
The recently discovered copper plates of Achyuta were found 
at Jayarampur in the Bhograi police station of North Balasore. 
From the said inscription it is distinctly known that Dandabhu- 
kti was an integral part of the vast empire of Maharajadhiraja 
Gopa Chandra who flourished in the first half of the sixth 
century A.D. One of his subordinate Chiefs Vijayasena, known 
from Mallasurul plates,. was a feudatory of Vainyagupta in 
Gupta era 188 = 507 , A.D., as we know from the Gunaigarh 
plate 44 . Thus it is obvious that Gopa Chandra carved out the 
first independent Kingdom in Bengal on the ashes of the Gupta 
empire. R. C. Majumdar 45 rightly observes, “Gopa Chandra 
who probably founded the independent Kingdom must have 
flourished not later than the second quarter of the sixth eentury 
A.D. i.e., within a generation of Vainyagupta”. 

From the above discussion we can infer that while the 
Matharas marched beyond the Mahanadi as far as Balasore, 
Maharajadhiraja Gopa Chandra, whose territory extended from 
at least Faridpur in Bangla Desh to the district of Balasore in 
Orissa, must have met them in a challenge. A powerful over- 
lord like Gopa Chandra having several subordinate rulers in 


41. E.I., Vol. XXIII, pp. 155-156. 

42. I.A., Vol. XXXIX, pp. 198-216. 

43. O.H.R.J., Vol. XI, p. 206. 

44. I.H.Q., Vol. VI, p. 67. 

45. History of Bengal, Vol. I (Dacca University), p. 54. 
3 
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Eastern India as far as Balasore could not have kept quiet 
■while the Mathara kings went on marching even beyond the 
Mahanadi to the vicinity of the southern border of his kingdom. 
It is known from Jayarampur Copper plate, edited by Dr. S. N. 
Rajaguru 46 , that while Maharajadhirija Gopa Chandra was 
ruling over the country which was surrounded by the four great 
oceans and which comprised a large number of island, cities 
and ports, his subordinate ruler Achyuta issued the copper plate 
in Dandabhukti 47 , 

Such a powerful sovereign could not have tolerated the 
advance of the Matharas towards the Southern border of his 
empire. However, we do not know whether there was actually 
any skirmishes between the two powers. It can be simply 
presumed that Matharas were possibly checked or driven back 
from their advancement to the North. 

Thus it is apparent that in the first quarter of the sixth 
century A.D. the Matharas lost their elevated status. Being 
checked by the southern, central and east Indian powers it seems 
that their hegemony was restricted in every direction and 
probably it was confined to the region centering round Mahendra- 
giri. Just at this critical hour there arose in Malwa a short lived 
power in the person of Yasodharman 48 who according to his 
Mandasore inscription, reigned in or about the Malva Samvat 4 9 
589 = 532 A.D. In his undated Mandasore inscription 80 his 
“dominions are described as including the whole of the northern 
part of India, from the river Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra to 
the Western Ocean, and from the Himalayas to the mountain 
Mahendra”. This epigraphic evidence bears testimony to the 
fact that Yasodharman extended his empire towards the South 
east as far as the famous Mahendragiri. Fleet 51 thinks, “It is 

46. O.H. R J., Yol. XI, No. 4, p. 206. 

47. Ibid, See line 1 of the inscription. 

48. C.I.I., Vol. Ill, No. 33, Plate XXIB, p. 142. 

49. Ibid, No. 35, Plate XXII, p. 150. 

50. Ibid, p. 146. 

ill. Ibid, Footnote 1. 
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doubtful whether this denotes here the famous Mahendragiri 
or Mahendrachala in the Ganj m district, among the Eastern 
Ghats”. D. C. Sircar 6 2 identifies this Mahendra with Mahen¬ 
drachala in Tinnevelly district. But we think that the author 
of the Mandasore inscription, while referring to such famous 
boundaries as the Himalayas, the Brahmaputra and the Western 
sea, has in the fitness of things referred to the famous Mahen¬ 
dragiri of Orissa, which is one of the Kulagiris of India. It 
seems that Yasodharman who was responsible for the ultimate 
decline of the Gupta empire in Bengal was also responsible to 
bring about the fall of the Matharas in- Kalihga. 

About two decades after this event in the middle of the 
sixth century A.D., as we learn from the Mahakuta pillar ins¬ 
cription of Mangalesa 63 , Klrttivarman I, the Western Chalukya 
King of Badami, conquered a portion of South Kalihga. But 
we find from epigraphic sources that in the later half of the 
sixth century A.D. there flourished a monarch in Pi§tapura 
called Prthvlmaharaja, who issued his Tandivada grant 66 in his 
fortysixth regnal year. It is apparent that Pi?tapura which 
had been snatched away from the Matharas by Vianukundins 
was soon occupied by Prthvlmaharaja of Sri Rama Kasyapa- 
50 tra. The letters of his Tandivada grant may be assigned to 
the later half of the sixth century on palaeographic ground. 

They resemble the characters of the Chikikula plates of 
Yikramendra Yarman 66 . Having established his headquarters 
in the capital of ancient Kalihga he grew ambitious and laun¬ 
ched a campaign as far as Viraja, modern Jajpur, as we know 
from his Paralakimedi copper plates 68 . From the military 
camp (JayaskandhaVara) of Viraja he issued a grant. Thus it 


52. Select Inscriptions, p. 394. 

53. I. A., Vol. XIX, pp. 7-15. See Early Inscriptions of Bihar 
and Orissa, Banerji Sastri, p. 147, 

54. E.I.,Vol. XIII, p. 88. 

55. Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 195 •, J.A.H.R.S., Vol. VI, pp. 17-24. 

56. Inscriptions of Orissa, Yol. I (S. N. Rajaguru), pp. 54-56. 
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seems that in all probability after the death of Kirttivarman he 
invaded Kalinga towards the last quarter of the sixth century 
A,D. But as soon as Mangaleaa began to subjugate the couutri- 
es between the Western and Eastern Seas 57 , he probably stop¬ 
ped his conquest and retreated to Pistapura for the protection 
of the capital That Pistapura was independent of Chalukya 
control is proved by the fact that Pulakesi II crushed the 
fortress of Pistapura 58 , which was left unconquered by Manga- 
lesa. However, it may be pointed out that Prthvimaharaja’s 
march upto Viraja had no lasting effect. He neither claimed 
the title of Kalingadhipati, significantly used by the Matharas, 
nor even the title of Maharajadhiraja. We do not know whether 
he fought against Prthvlvigraha who was the ruler of Kalinga. 
Rastra in 570 A.D. It seems he came and passed away like a 
storm. From the above discussion it is clear that the sixth- 
century A.D. is marked by a period of anarchy and confusion 
in the history of Kalinga. Kalinga became the cockpit of many 
great Indian powers. With the decline of the Matharas she lost 
her unity. The rude invasion of Samudragupta, as Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar 59 thinks, probably of Kalinga in very much the 
same way as the invasion of Alexander did in the case of 
Northern India. But the military expedition of Yasodharman 
as far as Mahendragiri caused a great dislocation in the politi¬ 
cal fabric of Kalinga. 

It was during this crucial period in the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. that the Sailodbhava dynasty was founded in 
the rocky region of Mahendragiri. An aboriginal Chief of 
Kalinga, Pulindasena, who was famous for his power and 
prowess came to the rescue of the country which was shaken 
by external aggression 80 . On the ruins of the Mathara empire 


57. Vide Mahakuta Pillar Inscription, I. A., Vol. XIX, p. 7. 

58. See Verse 27 of the Aihole Inscription ; E.I., Vol. VI, p. 1. 

59. Vide Outline of the History of Kalinga, p. 1. 

60. Vide line 8 of the first plate of the Cuttack Museum 
Charter ; E.I., Vol. XXIV, p. 148. 
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there arose the two kingdoms of Kalinga and Kohgoda domina¬ 
ted by the Gaiigas and the Sailodbhavas respectively. The 
Epoch of the Ganga era? is highly controversial. Dr. V. V. 
Mirashi 01 holds the view that the initial date of the Ganga 
era is 498 A.D. Dr S. N. Rajaguru 02 holds that 626-627 A.D. 
is the starting point of Ganga era. Various other dates have 
been proposed by different scholars 88 . At the present state of 
our knowledge it is not safe to stress on the exact date of the 
begnining of the Ganga rule in Kalinga. However, the Sailod¬ 
bhavas who hailed from the rocky region of Mahendragiri came 
forward to save the country from disruption. It is known from 
the Copper Plate grants of both the Sailodbhavas and Gahgas 
that Mahendragiri was the sacred seat of the tutelary deity of 
both the families. In the following chapter we will speak more 
about the Sailodbhavas and the Gahgas. Here it may be 
mentioned that Mahendragiri was the natural boundary marking 
the northern limit of Kalinga and the Southern limit of 
Kongoda. Thus the great Kalinga empire of the Matharas 
was divided and ruled by the Sailodbhavas to the north 
of Mahendragiri and the Gahgas to its south. Mahendragiri 6i . 


61. Studies in Indology, Vol. II (1961), pp. 110-127 ; E.I., 
Vo], XXVI, pp. 326f; I.H.Q., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 120-127. 

62. J.K.H.R.S., Vol. I, p. 1 5 J.B.R.S., Vol. XXXV (1949), 
pp. 1-27 ; Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. II, Appendix I, 
pp. I-XVI. 

■63. J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVIII, p. 291 ; J.A.H.R.S., Vol. V, 
p. 267 ; I.A., Vol. LXI, p. 237 ; I.C., Vol. IV, p. 179 ; 
I.H.Q., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 261-264 I.A.H.R.S., Vol. XI, 
p. 19 ; History of Orissa, Vol. ; I by R. D. Banerji, 
p. 239; JB.O.RS., Vol. II, pp. 361-362; Historical 
Inscriptions of Southern India, Sowel and Aiyangar, 
p. 58. 

64. Vide line 2 of the Dhavalapefca grant in J.A.H.R.S., Vol. 
X, pp. 143-144 and Urlam plate of Hastivarmafi in'E.I., 
Vol. XVHI, pp. 332-333. 
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Korasodaka 66 , and Varahavartini 96 , which were prosperous 
districts under the Matharas, once again became the political 
centres of Kaliftga under the Gahgas. From the Gahga era 79 
the Gahgas established their headquarters in Kalihganagara 
on the bank of the river Vamsadhara while the Sailodbhavas 
established their hegemony to the north of the Gahga territory 
and built their headquarters at Bahkada on the bank of the 
river $alia. 


65. J.B.O.R.S., Yol. XIV, pp. 282-284 ; LA., Vol, XHI, p. 
123-124. 

66, Vide 4akunaka grant of Ananta £akti Varman in E.I., 
Vol. XXVHI, p. 235 and Achyutapuram plate of Indra- 
varman in E.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 127-130. 



Chapter Four 

ORIGIN OF THE S'AILODBHAVA DYNASTY 

The origin of the Sailodbhava Dynasty, like many other 
dynasties of Indian history is shrouded in obscurity. From 
the study of the copper plate charters of the dynasty it appears 
that the Mahendra region was the home land of the 
^ailodbhavas. Cuttack Museum charter of Madhavaraja II 
and B&napur plates of Madhyamaraja I deal with a panoramic 
description of mount Mahendra, which, according to the royal 
panegyrist, was like a natural dyke of the Prachyambhonidhi 
(eastern sea or modern Bay of Bengal), a second mount Meru 
and a Kulagiri. 1 2 Mahendragiri is famous in Purapas 3 as a 
Kulagiri and, as we have seen above 3 , it was through this 
area that Samudragupta entered into the heart of Kalinga. 
From the Dhavalape$a grant of Umavarman 4 , lord of Kalinga, 
we learn that centering round mount Mahendra a famous 
‘Bhoga’ was formed in the fifth century A.D. for administra¬ 
tive purposes. And from the copper plate grants of the early 
Gangas of Kalinga 5 it is known to us that Lord Gokama- 
svamin of the summit of mount Mahendra was the presiding 
deity of the Gangas. The Markapdeya Pur ana also points 
out that a king named Guha ruled over the inhabitants of 


1. PrachyS mb honidhiruddh a sanuratulab Pu§padrumS,li 

Vrtah Syandan nirjhari varidafitadari pratah skhalan = 
nisvanai]}, Svantatrasta—patatri—valgu—virutai = 

rapuritantar - grhah fsriman Merurivodgatalj Kula giri 
Khyato MahendraJj Ksitau (Vide E.I., Yol. XXIV, p. 
148 ; and J.K.H.R.S., Vol. II, No. 1, p. 57). 

2. See page 15 fr. 38. 

3. Vide Ch. II, p. 22. 

4. J.A.H.R.S., Vol. X, pp. 143-144. 

5. JB.R.S., Vol. XXV, p. 2. 
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mount Mahendra. 6 Thus it is certain that Mahendra region was 
the cradle land of the early civilisation of Kalinga. The history 
of Kalinga, it may be said, was identified for some time with 
that of Mahendra. Kalidasa 7 also makes us believe this, 
because, according to him, ‘Lord of Kalinga’ and ‘Mahendra 
Natha’ were identical. 

It was in his land of historic importance that Pulindasena, 
the progenitor of the Sailodbhava family, was famous among the 
people of Kalinga for his lofty stature, muscular arms, broad 
chest and charming eyes. 8 Now the question arises : who 
was this Pulindasena ? Was he a chieftain of the aboriginal 
Pulindas ? Dr. D. C. Sircar 9 , thinks “whether the name 
Pulindasena, who is said to have been famous among the people 
of Kalinga, associates the Sailodbhavas with aboriginal tribe of 
the Pulindas cannot to determined. “But, in our opinion, it is 
almost certain that Pulindasena was the leader of the 
aboriginal Pulindas of mount Mahendra. From Katha Sarita 
Sagara, we learn that “Savaras in eastern mountain charm the 
snakes” 10 . It is learnt from the sameSource that Pulindaka, 
the Savara chief once pitied Jimutavahana. 11 Again its 
author says “ Pulindaka, the king of Pulindas, dwelt on the 
peak of a Vindhyan range”. From these references it is 
understood that the mighty Pulindas used to reside in the 

6. Kalinga Mahissschaiva Mahendranilayascha ye 
Etan Janapadan sarvan palayi:$yati vai Guhah. 

(Vide D.K.A.P. 54). 

7. Vide Raghuvamsa, Cantos. IV & VI, Vrs. 43 & 53. 

8. Pramsurmahebha kara—Pivara—charuvi.hu 
Kr§nasma sanchaya Vibheda Visala Vaksa 
Rajlva Komala dalayata lochanantah 
Ksatafi Kalinga Janatasu Pulinda Senah 
(Vide E.I., Vol. Ill, p. 43). 

9. J. K.H.R.S., Vol. II, No. 1, p. 39. 

10. Vide “The Ocean of Story” ed. by Tawney and Penzer, 
Vol. I, p. 102. 

11. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 141, (Lines 30-32). 
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Vindhyan range 12 and the eastern mountain Mahendra, 
which was the homeland of the Savaras and Pulindas. And 
like Pulindaka of Kathasarita Sagara, Pulmdasena of the 

r 

Sailodbhava charters was a mighty chief of the Pulindas. 

Moreover, from the Dak§inapatha campaign of Samudra- 
gupta, we understand- that the crossing of Mahendra was 
essential to go to the south. Kathasarita Sagara also informs 
us that one Vatsaraja, after subduing the people of Kalifiga 
near mount Mahendra went to the southern quarter 13 . And 
we learn from Mahabharata that Sahadeva proceeded to the 
south after defeating the Pulindas in war 14 . These literary 
sources reveal that the Pulindas were the powerful tribal people 
residing in the Mahendra region of Kalinga, which was the 
gateway to south India. The two expressions in Sailodbhava 
records “Kulagiri Ksato Mahendrah Ksitau” and “Kshatah 
Kalinga janatasu Pulindasenah”—undoubtedly indicate that the 
original home of the Sailodbhava family was ‘Mahendragiri’ 
and that he progenitor of the family was an aboriginal Pulinda 
chief. That the Pulindas in the post Sailodbhava period spread 
gradually in Northern Orissa is known to us from the lines 20- 
21 of the Hindol plate of Subhakaradeva 15 , which informs us 
that in Bhauma Samvat 103 one Pulindaraja constructed the 
temple of Pulindesvara. The Pulindas in the sixth century 
A.D. not only shifted from Mahendra to north Kalinga and 
established suzerainty; they also appear to have formed a 
‘PulindarajaraStra’ in Madhya Pradesh which is known to us 


12. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 136 (Lines 14-15). 

13. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 192. 

14. Pulindamascha rane jitva yayau Daksinatajj purah 
yuyudhe Pandyarajena divasam Nakulanujah 

(Vide Beginnings of South Indian History (1918) by K. 
Aiyangar, p 60. 

15. J.B.O.R S., Vol. XVI, pp. 69-83. See also Orissa under 
the Bhauma Kings : B. Misra, p. i9. 
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from Navagram grant 16 of Hastin of Parivrajaka dynasty of 
Gupta era 198 = 518 A.D. 

The Pulindas are first mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmapa 
( VII.8 ) along with the ^avaras, with whom, as pointed out 
adove, they have been always associated and somhtimes 
confounded. ( Vide Cunningham’s reports, Vol. XVII) ; See 
also Vamana Purapa, Adhyaya XIII, Vrs. 48-49. 

Pulindas and Sailodbhavas 

But the questions now arise : First, why did the successors 
of Pulindasena go by the name of Sailodbhava, a peculiar 
eponym, which means that they were born of the rocks? 
And then, why did they claim their origin from the grace 
of the god ‘Swayambhu’ ? Here we may say that although 
the royal panegyrist has tried to impose upon the people 
the conception of a miraculous origin of the Sailodbhavas, 
a critical study of the theories of kingship, enunciated in 
ancient Indian literature and also the study of some inscrip¬ 
tions of early medieval India throw light on the real origin, 
of the dynasay. Legends centering round the theory of kingship 
are to be found in the two great epics. The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, which postulate a divine origin of. the state. The 
legends are implicit in Mann Smrti, although they are not fully 
described. According to Manu 17 , “the Supreme Being, find¬ 
ing that, for want of a government, every one in the world 
was disturbed by fear, created the king for protection of the 
world”. The same spirit was also expressed by Kautilya 18 as 
follows : “People suffering from anarchy, as illustrated by the 
proverbial tendency of a large fish swallowing a small one 
first elected Manu, the Vaivasvata, to be their King”. Here 


16. E.I., Vol. XXI, p. 126. 

17. Arajake hi lokesmin sarvato viddhate bhayat/ 

Raksartha marthafi sarvasthafi rajanamasrjat prabhuh// 
(Vide Manu Smrti, Chapter VII, Verse 3). 

18. K.A. (Bk. I, Ch XIII) ed. by Dr. R. Shamasastry (Fifth 
editton), p. 22. 
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we cannot refrain from referring to a well known theory in the 
Digha Nikaya 19 . “At first there was the original state of nature, 
when everything was perfect and people lived in comfort when 
decline began in the perfect state of innocence in nature, 
people assembled together to elect a King, a powerful individual 
from among them. He was called the great (Mahasamanta)”. 

Almost such a state of affair was prevailing in Kalihga 
at the beginning of the 6th century A. D. During the rule of 
the Matharas, Kalihga was in perfect peace and order. But 
when their power began to decline Kalihga plunged into a 
state of anarchy, as illustrated above 90 , and became the 
cockpit of ambitious Indian powers. During this period of 
confusion the people of Kalihga seem to have found out 
a powerful leader in the person of Pulindasena, who was 
famous for his power and pelf. But, as we learn from the 
preamble of the Sailodbhava records, he did not covet sover¬ 
eignty for himself (ne§tam bhuvo mandalam) and worshipped 
Lord Swayambhu, who in the words of the royal panegyrist, 
granted his wish and created apparently out of the pieces 
of rock the prince Sailodbhava, who thus became famous 
as the founder of the distinguished Sailodbhava line of Kings 91 . 
“The truth underlying this statement”, as pointed out by 
Mr Y. R. Gupte 92 , “appears to be that the dynasty flourished 
originally in rocky regions”. The assumption of Mr Gupte 
is very reasonable, for, as we have already discussed. 
Pulindasena himself was an inhabitant of the rocky Mahendra 
region. Even before Mr. Gupte made this inference, Babu 
Hiralal, as early as 1907-8, pointed out the significance of such 
a story of peculiar origin. According to him 23 , “However 

19. Agganna Suttanta, Vol. HI, p. 93. T.S. edition. 

20 Vide Chapter III. 

21. Sasils, sa (sa) kalodbhedi tenapyalorya dhlmata/ 
Parikalpila sadvamsafi prabhuh sailodbhava!} krtafi// 
(Vide O H.R.J., Vol, II, Nos. 3 & 4, p. 20). 

22. E I., Vol, XIX (1927-28), p. 266. 

23. E.I., Vol. DC (1907-8), p. 42. 
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complimentary the story may have been in the beginning, it 
could not have failed later on to appear somewhat ana¬ 
logous to the alleged origin of the low castes, which trace their 
origin to some such inanimate objects as scarecrows, dirt from 
Mahadeva’s body or the sweat of his brow”. As further 
pointed out by that learned scholar, the Gond Legend tallies 
with this story of origin. According to Gond legend 24 , 
“Lingo was the leader, who liberated the first man of the nation 
from a cave in the Kachikopa Lohagarh or Iron valley in the 
Red Hill. Mahadeva is said to have closed the mouth of the 
cave with a large stone, sixteen cubits high. Lingo removed 
the stone and sixteen score of Gonds came out of the cave”. 28 
Thus it becomes obvious that among the aboriginals like 
Gonds and Pulindas, such a tradition, tracing their origin 
from inanimate objects like the rock (£3ila) had become 
conventional. 

This is not sufficient, however, to explain whether Sailod- 
bhava was a mere mythical eponym or an historical person. 
Sri L. N. Deb, Raja of Tekkali assumes : “At that time some 
Rajputs being desirous of conquering some lands took shelter 
in the mountains of Utkala. Pulindasena requested one fit 
person from among them to reign in his place to which the 
Rajput consented. On account of the Rajputs coming from 
the mountain, his dynasty was known as Sailodbhava 
dynasty”. 26 But the assumption of Sri L. N. Deb is too 
farfetched and lacks any supporting evidence. Following 
Gupte, B V. Krishna Rao thinks 27 : “The term Sailodbhava 
means one who sprang of rocks, or one who sprang from 
under rocks ; but figuratively, it may be interpreted to mean 
a person, who was an inhabitant of a rocky country. It was 
in this fashion probably that the prince, who acquired the 

24. A. Cunningham’s Report, Vol. IX, p,158. 

25. Vide also Orissa in the Making (1925): B. C. Majumdar, 
pp. 82-83. 

26. J A.H.R.S., Vol. II (19281, p. 263. 

27. Early Dynasties of Andhradesa (1942), p. 630. 
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sovereignty of Koiigoda mandala and founded a dynasty, 
came to be called Sailodbhava. We may therefore, presume 
reasonably that prince Sailodbhava was the first historical 
king of Kohgoda mandala”. But Mr. Rao’s presumption 
is subject to modification. Sailodbhava was undoubtedly the 
first King of the dynasty which was named after him. But 
we are not sure whether he succeeded in carving out the 
territory of Kongoda. He was, however, a powerful tribal chief 
who was nominated by Pulindasena. In course of our researches 
with regard to the real origin of the Sailodbhava dynasty 
we have noticed for the first time in Brihat Samhita 28 , that, 
like the Pulindas, the Sailajas were another powerful .tribe 
who dwelt in the Vindhyas along with the . Pulindas and the 
Kiratas. They were also connected with the tribal people of 
Dandakaranya. This opinion of Varaha Mihira is also supported 
by the author of Vamana Purana. Z8a In the light of these 
literary evidences we are inclined to suggest that Pulindasena, 
the illustrious tribal chief of Kalinga, set up a scion of the 
Sailaja tribe of Mahendragiri when anarchy had prevailed 
over Kalifiga in the middle of the sixth century A.D. Probably 
the Pulinda Chief was greatly influenced by the teachers of 
the Brahmanical pantheon to embrace S aivism and worship 
Swayambhu Siva on the peak, of Mahendragiri It was the 
fusion of the tribal and Brahmanical elements that led to the 
social promotion of the Slailaja tribe under the garb of the 
Divine origin of Kingship. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
the nominee Pulindasena who belonged to the S'ailaja tribe 
claimed his miraculous origin from the inanimate rocks through 
the grace of Lord Siva and assumed the befitting name 
S'ailodbhava. 


28 Mekala-Kirata-Vatika Vahirantah-S'ailajah Pulindascha 
Dravidanam prSgadardharfi Daksinakulam cha Yainun- 
ayah// [Vide Brhat Samhita : edited.by V. Subrahmanya 
Sastri (1947), Vol I, p. l73 ; Text Ch„ XVI, Vr. 2], 

28a. Vamana Puraba, Ch. XIII, Vr. 49. 
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The Sailodbhavas and the S ailas 

A similar theory of origin finds place in the first verse 2 9 
of the Ragholi plates of Jayavardhana I. Sflvardhana I is 
called as the Lord of the ‘Droriija Varasa’, which literally 
means ‘S’ailodbhava Varhsa’. This led Mr. Hiraial 30 to 
assume: “The only conjecture I can hazard is that it may 
mean the Gahga Vamsa of which the S'ailodbhava Vamsa 
was probably a branch or a more well-known name of that 
time... The Sailavamsa is very probably identical with the 
Sailodbhavas of Orissa”. As we have pointed out above, 81 
the Pulindas had formed a ‘rgstra’ in Madhyapradesh about 
5l8 A.D., So it may be that the S ailas either took up ‘the 
concept of origin from rock’ from them or they themselves, 
like Sailodbhavas of Orissa, might have descended from 
Pulindasena. However, the assumption is indecisive. Dr. D. C. 
Sircar 32 , rightly thinks : “But their relations with the S ailas 
(7th and 8th centuries) of S'rivardhanapura, who originally 
lived in the Kailasa region, then conquered the Gurjara country 
of Rajputana and next became lords of the Vindhyas, are 
uncertain”. 

The S'ailodbhavas and the Gahgas 

While editing the Ragholi plates, Mr. Hiralal remarks that 
Sailavamsa was patronymic and the metronymic of the same 
family was Gangavamsa. He asserts 33 “The dynasty was 
the outcome of a mountaineer husband with a river born wife 
(the sacred Ganges, which was delicately turned into compli¬ 
ment when describing the local river Salima, on whose bank 
Kohgoda, the capital of their kings, was situated”. “On its bank 


29. Kailasachalatunga srngavipuladronija vamsa prabhub 
(Vide E.I., Vol. IX, p. 42). 

30. Ibid. 

31. E.I., Vol. XXI, p. 126. 

32. J.K.H.R.S., Vol. II, No. i, pp. 39-40. 

33. E.I., Vol. XVIII, p. 290. 
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covered with flowers of excellent trees”, says the Ganjam 
grant 84 , pools of water have formed resembling the river 
Goddess Ganga, which issued from the sky and the streams of 
whose waters are split and dashed outside by the masses of 
rocks”. Citing this passage, Hiralal points out: “Bereft of the 
allegory this would signify that a brave mountaineer of Orissa 
married a Gangavamsi lady and their son became the founder 
of a new dynasty 36 ”. 

With due deference to the learned scholar, we are unable, 
at present, to accept the matrimonial relationship, although 
it seems from epigraphic sources that both Gahgas and 
Sailodbhavas in all probability belonged to a common stock. 

Indeed there are reasons to believe that the Gangas and the 
Sailodbhavas were bound by some sort of family link. For 
critical study of the story of origin, akin to that of the S'ailod- 
bhavas, I quote below the panegyric of a Western Ganga inscrip¬ 
tion of Mysore : “Swasti jitam Bhagavatagata ghanagaganiyana 
Padmanabhena l^riman Jahnaveya Kulamala Vyoma Vabhisan 
Bhaskarah Swakhadgaika Prahara Khandita Mahasilastambha 
kbdha vala prakramo darunari gatobidaranopalabdha vrana 
vibhu$ana bhu§itab kanvayana gotrab Srimat Kohganivarma. 
Dharma maharajah \ 86 Thus we observe that Western Gangas 
called themselves “Jahnaveya” and 'Sailodbhava’ also means 
Ganga. Secondly, Sailodbhavas claim to have come out of 
‘Silasakala’ and western Gangas from 'Khandita Mahasila. 
Thirdly, the Western Ganga King called himself Koftgapivarma 
Dharmamaharaja, which reminds us of Kongoda and Dharma- 
raja of Sailodbhava dynasty. 

Again, according to tradition as recorded in inscriptions, 
Mr. Rice* 7 informs us that one Vi^nugupta had two sons— 


34. Ibid, Vol. YI, p. 144. 

35. Ibid, Vol. XVIII, p. 290. 

36. E.C., Yol. IX, No. 60, p. 47. 

37. Ibid. 
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Bhagadatta- and S'ridatta—of whom the former was given 
Kalinga and the latter Mysore region. 

Both early Gangas of Kalinga and Saliodbhavas of 
Kongoda were devout S aivas and both point out Mahendra- 
giri as their seat of adoration. 88 Moreover, the Eastern Gahga 
King Hastivarman ( G.E. 79 ) asumed the epithet Ranabhfta, 
which was also the name of an early Sailodbhava king 89 
Thus a study of these sources leads to the conclusion that 
‘S ailodbhavas and Gangas were intimately linked with one 
another’. But with the present state of our knowledge we 
cannot be sure of the fact that they belonged to colateral 
brnches. 

S'ailodbhavas and Bhanjas 

While editing the “Four Bhaftja c.p. grants”, Mr. Hiralal 40 
further elucidates his theory. He is of the opinion that the 
S'ailodbhavas sent their scions to the different parts of the 
country, one of Whom settled in the Vindhyas in the central 
provinces and conquered many countries round about 
as revealed by the Ragholi plates, the only record yet 
found about that branch. Another adventurer apparently 
settled in Mayurbhanja. The date of the advent of the 
Mayurbhanja conqueror, as related in local chronicles 41 , viz. 
1300 years ago, very well fits With the dates of the inscrip- 
tional S ailodbhavas, and the family has more than one Bhanja 
named after Slla. In fact the oldest ancestor found in the 
inscription is named Sllabhanja”. The Bhanjas also trace 


38. Vide E.I., Vol. XXIV, p, 148 ; Ibid, Vol. XXIX, 
pp. 32-38. 

39. Sailodbhava inscriptions point out “S ailodbhavasya 
Kulajo Ranabhlta asit” and Narasithhapalli Charter 
reveals that Hastivarman assumed the epithet Rana- 
bhlta (Vide E.I., Vol. XXIII, pp. 62-67). 

40. E.I., Vol. XVm, p. 290. 

41. New Imperial Gazetter, Vol. XVII, p’ 255. 
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their origin in a miraculous way from the egg of a peahen/ 3 
But we are not sure whether the Bhanjas were the scions of 
S ailodbhavas or not. There is no epigraphic evidence to 
support the opinion of Hiralal, which is based on hypothetical 
consideration. 

Most of the medieval dynasties claim descent direct from 
the Sun or the Moon or some other super human being Most 
probably their intention in doing so was to maintain high status 
among all other Kgatriya tribes and as such to establish matri¬ 
monial relationship. This indeed looks edifying; but some¬ 
times they have pushed the matter so far as to make it ridicu¬ 
lous. Some trace their origin from an inanimate object or an 
animal of any kind whatsoever because such an origin implies 
some miraculous power. It mystifies the real origin, which 
might cause a blush in its bare nakedness. Thus we find the 
exaggerated origin of the ^ailodbhavas in Cuttack museum 
charter 4 * as follows :— 

“Beyond the human vision, from a mass of rock came out 
the founder of the dynasty who appeared as the son of a deity 
(Deva Kumara) and a second moon (Anya Tamobhara). Even 
Cupid was surprised and terrified to look at his dignified perso¬ 
nality. King Sailodbhava was expert and glorious and offered 
pleasure to his subjects. He used to punish the evil-doer and 
reward the virtuous. His glorious land was full of ceremonies 
and it was wonderful without match”. Laid bare, the story 
would show that the dwellers of the local mountains produced 
a person, who became the founder of the dynasty. 

However, it is worth mentioning that during this period 
powerful Gupta kings had passed away and the Huns deva¬ 
stated the Gangetic plain. As Dr. V. Smith 48 aptly observes r 
“The foreigners universally yielded like their forerunners 

42. J.A.S.B., Vol. XL (1871), pp. 161-169 ; E.I., Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 300-1. 

43. E.HI., p.304. 

44. E.I, Vol. XXIV, p. 148. 

45. E.H.I. ( 1908 ), p. 303. 

4 
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the S'akas and the Yuechis to the wonderful assimilative power 
of Hinduism and rapidly became Hinduised. Clans and 
families, which succeeded in winning chieftainship, were 
admitted readily into the frame of Hindu polity as Kshatriyas 
or Rajputs and there is no doubt that the Parihars and many 
other famous Rajput clans of the north were developed 
out of Barbarian hordes, which poured into India in the fifth 
and sixth centuries-Further to the south, various indi¬ 
genous, or aboriginal tribes and clans underwent same 
process of Hinduised social promotion, in virtue of which 
the Gonds, the Bhars and the Kharwars and so forth emerged as 
the Chandels, the Rathors, the Gaharwars and other well known 
Rajput clans, duly equipped with pedigrees reaching back to 
the Sun and moon”. In this process of socio-cultural trans¬ 
formation the Pulindas and the S'ailajas, who were powerful 
tribal people of Kalihga in the rocky region of Mahendragiri, 
threw off their social limits and launched a bid for supremacy. 
They succeeded in this adventurous experiment and set up 
the new line of S'ailodbhava dynasty which was essentially 
nothing but a Hinduised social promotion of the aboriginal 
Pulindas and Sailajas of the rocky Mahendra region of 
Kalihga, 



Chapter Five 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE S'AILODBHAVAS 

( Cir. 550 A.D —Cir. 610 A.D. ) 

In the midst of the chaos and confusion which prevailed 
in Kalinga in the middle of the sixth century A.D., there 
emerged the Sailodbhava dynasty in the rocky region of 
Mahendragiri. The aboriginal chief Pulindasena, who was 
widely known in Kalinga, set up a scion of the Sailajas as his 
nominee and thus appeared as a King maker and saviour of 
the political fortunes of the country. 

Our knowledge about Sailodbhava, the first ruler of the 
•dynasty, is very meagre. It is only from the conventional 
part of the panegyric of the S ailodbhava kings that we have 
a few glimpses of his personality. The story of his miraculous 
origin need not astonish us. It was the order of the day to 
associate the founder of the dynasty with some superhuman 
being. The discussion in our previous chapter reveals the 
real origin of Sailodbhava in its bare nackedness. He has 
been described in the inscriptions of his dynasty as an ideal 
monarch who for the punishment of the evildoer and reward 
of the virtuous. 1 

The successors of Sailodbhava gradually extended their 
kingdom northward from the Mahendragiri and established 
their hegemony near modern Khallikote on the bank of the 
lake Chilka. Our knowledge about the early Sailodbhava 
kings from Sailodbhava to Madhavaraja II is mainly 
derived from study of the (1) Sumandala plates 2 of Dharma- 
raja of the time of PrithivI vigraha dated in Gupta era 


1. Vide lines 13-14 of the Cuttack Museum charter; E.I., 
Vol. XXIV, p. 148. 

2. O.H.R.J., Vol. I, p. 66 ; E.I., Vol. XXVIII, p. 79. 
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250,(2) the recently discussed Khapdipada Nu&palli plates 3 
Chharamaparaja and from a few verses noticed in the ins¬ 
criptions of Madhavaraja EE and his successors. Other 
epigraphic evidences which threw light on the political 
condition of Orissa in the time of the early ^ailodbhava kings 
are (1) Sore plates* of ^apibhuyaga dated in Samvat 260, (2) 
Kanasa plates 5 of Lokavigraha dated in Gupta era 280, (3) 
Patiakella plates 8 of Sivaraja dated in Samvat 283, (4) 
Balasore copper plate 7 of Mahapratih&ra Sri Bhanu dated 
in Samvat 5, (5) Soro plates 8 of Mahapratihara Bhanudatta 
dated Samvat 5, (6) Olasing plate 9 of Mahapatihara Bhanu- 
vardhana dated|j in Samvat 5 (?), (7) Soro plate 10 of Somadatta 
dated in Samvat 10, (8) Soro plate 11 of Somadatta dated in. 
Samvat 15, (9) Midnapur plate 13 of Somadatta of the time of 
Sasahka dated in Samvat 19 and (10) Midnapur plate 13 of 
S ubhakirtti of the time of S aganka dated in Samvat 8. 

The early Kings of the S'ailodbhava dynasty right upto' 
Madhavaraja II appear to have been mere feudatory chiefs. 
It is well known to us from the Sumandala plates that in 570 
A.D. or possibly even before that date when the successors 
of S'ailodbhava extended their territory towards northern 
Ganjam, Prthivivigraha was the ruler of “Kalinga Ra§tra”. 
The prasasti “Chaturudadbi mekhalgyam SaptadvTpa parvata 
sarit pattana bhuganayam vasumdharayam” used for Prthi¬ 
vivigraha in the said plates finds parallel with the prasasti 

3. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. II (S. N. Rajaguru), 
pp. 323-329. 

4. E.I., Yol. XXIII, p. 201. 

5. J.K.H.R.S., Vol. m, p. 261 ; E.I., Vol. XXVIII, p. 331. 

6. E.I., Vol. IX, pp. 285-288. 

7. Vol. XI, pp. 611-618 ; E.I., Vol. XXVI, pp. 239-40.. 

8. E.I., Vol. XXIH, pp. 203-204. 

9. E.I., Vol. LXXVIII, p. 331. 

10. E.I., Vol. XXIII, pp. 202-203. 

11. Ibid. 

12. J.A.S.B., Vol. XI, No. 1, pp. 7-8. 

13. Ibid, p. 9. 
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used for Lokavigraha in the Kauasa plates and that used 
for S asanka in the Ganjam plates 14 . The high flown style of 
his prasasti no doubt indicates his paramountcy in Kalinga 
in the middle of the sixth century A.D. while Prthivivigraha 
was in such an elevated status it is but natural that the early 
S ailodbhava kings, who were only Mahasamantas, served as 
feudatories under him. We learn from the Sumandala plates 
that Maharaja Dharmaraja, who traced his descent from Bhaya 
or Abhaya, was serving as a subordinate chief of Prthi¬ 
vivigraha, in Northern Ganjam near Khallikote. The question 
at issue is—was he a member of the S ailodbhava family ■? For 
the reasons stated below he appears to be a king of the 
S ailodbhava dynasty: 

In Shilodbhava charters it has been mentioned that in the 
family of S ailodbhava was born Ranabhita 18 . This suggests 
that a few generations had already ruled when Ranabhita 
came to the throne. The record of the dynasty do not 
say anything as to who was the son and successor of 
Shilodbhava. Thus a gulf of time separates S ailodbhava 
from Ranabhlta who appeared in or about the last quarter 
of the sixth century A.D. The gulf may be partially 
bridged by the Sumandala 17 plates which traces the descent 
of Dharmaraja from Abhaya. Basing on this evidence S. N. 
Rajaguru 1 * suggests. “The S'ailodbhavas of Kohgoda had 
their names which ended with the suffix of Bhita or Abhita 
conveying the sense of Bhaya and Abhaya respectively. Just like 
the Bhauma Karas who adopted the word Kara as their family 
name the Sailodbhavas might have called their dynasty as 
Bhltanvaya and Bhayanvaya”. Moreover, the Sumandala 
plates 17 were found in a locality where several plates of the 

14. E.I., Vol. VI, pp. 143-146. 

15. See line 8 of the Ganjam plates. 

16. 15 of the Buguda plates ; E.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 41-50. 

17. See lines 4-5 of the Sumandala plates ; O.H.R.J., Vol, 
I, p: 66. 

18. O.H.R.J., Vol. I, pp. 31-42. 
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Sailodbhava rulers were found. Again the Ganjam plates of 
Madhavaraja II of the S ailodbhava family were incised only 
fifty years after the grant of the Sumapd ala plates of Dharma¬ 
raja and according to the pedigree of the S ailodbhava we know 
that at least four generations ruled successively before Madha¬ 
varaja II. Thus it appears that no other family had broken 
the continuity of the S ailodbhava rule in that region. It may 
be further pointed out that the name Dharmaraja like the name 
Sainyabhlta, was familiar to the S'ailodbhaVa lineage. It is 
well known from epigraphi® sources 19 that Srimanabhlta of 
this dynasty had a second name Dharmaraja. 

This assumption is also supported by the similarity of the 
Prasasti used in Sumandala and Ganjam plates. 20 Thus in the 
present state of our knowledge we tentatively accept Dharma¬ 
raja as second known historical King of the S ailodbhavai 
dynasty under Prthivlvigraha. 

However, when Ranabhlta (cir.580—cir. 690 A.D.) succeeded 
to the throne, the Vigrahas were still continuing as lords 
of Kalinga and Tosali. While the Vigrahas exercised their 
supremacy in the Ganjam and Puri districts of Orissa Uttara 
Tosali, comprising Cuttack and Balasore districts, was under 
the suzerainty of ^ambhuyasa of the Mudgala family. 
Sambhuyasa’s supremacy over Northern Tosali in [Gupta] 
Samvat 266—580 A.D. is known to us from his Soro plates, 
which was issued from a military camp. (Jayaskandhavara) 21 . 
Thus it seems that Sambhuyasa was in all probability engaged, 
in struggle against the Vigrahas and in the war that followed 
Ranabhlta appears to have taken a leading part. In the S'ailod¬ 
bhaVa copper plate 22 inscriptions Ranabhlta has been, 
described as a mighty hero, “who very often frightened the- 
handsome ladies of his enemies and who at the time of moon. 

19. See line 39 of the Nivins plates ; E.I., Vol. XXI, pp. 

34-41. 

20. The prasasti starting with is common to both the plates- 

21. See line of the plate (E.I., Vol. XXIII, p. 201). 

22. Vide E.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 41-46. 
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rise made their hearts as well as the moon tremble in the water 
of their eye lashes.” This poetic description indicates that 
Ranabhita was engaged in some wars during his lift time. 
So it seems quite likely that in the struggle for power that was 
going on between the Vigrahas of South Tosali and the 
Mudgalas of North Tosali Ranabhita fought a few battles for 
the Vigrahas and earned some reputation. 

Ranabhita was succeeded by his son and successor Sainya- 
bhlta I (cir.590-600 A.D.) who is also known to us by his second 
name Madhavaraja I. a 3 The records 24 of the dynasty point 
out, ‘ Ranabhita, the friend of Devendra, had a son named Slff 
Sainyabhita who was a great King and destroyed hundreds of 
elephants with pleasure and with him the earth rejoiced”. 
“From the Ganjam plates of Madhavaraja II we know that 
Madhavaraja I alias Sainyabhita I was a Mahasamanta. D. C. 
Ganguli 35 suggested that S^ambhuyasa of the Patiakela grant 
was his overlord. But we know from the said copperplate 
grant that Slvaraja 28 was a feudatory chief ruling over Daksina 
Tosali when S'ambhuyasa was his overlord. We have no 
evidence what-so-ever to identify ^ivaraja with Madhavaraja. 
On the other hand it is known to us from the Kanasa plate 27 
that in Gupta era 280=600 A.D. Loka Vigraha, who was in all 
probability a successor of Prthivlvigraha, granted land in 
Daksina Tosali. 

That subsequently Kongoda of the S'ailodbhavas formed a 
major part of Daksina Tosali is well known to us from the 
Ganjam grant of Jayavarma 28 . In the light of these epigraphic 
evidences we are inclined to believe that just as Dharmarsja was 
a feudatory of Prthivlvigraha in 570 A.D., Sainyabhita I alias 
Madhavaraja I was a feudatory under Lokavigraha in 600 A.D. 

23. See line 8 of the Ganjam plates. 

24. Vide O.H.R.J., Vol. II, p. 18. 

25. J.H.Q., Vol. XII, (1936), No. 3, p. 459. 

26. See line 5 of the Patiakela plate. 

27. See line 2 of the plates. 

28. J.H.Q., Vol. XII, No. 3, p. 489. 
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Our knowledge about Vigraha dynasty is limited owing to the 
paucity of materials. We know about the two Vigraha Kings, 
Prthivlvigraha and Lokavigraha, only from two copper plates 
which do not even record the relation between the two. How¬ 
ever, from the use of Gupta era in their records for the first 
time in the history of Orissa, it seems that they were influenced 
by the Gupta heritage. 29 

After 600 A.D we don't hear about the Vigrahas any more. 
It seems the Mudgalas who were powerful in Uttara Tosali 
marched southwards and ousted the Vigrahas from South 
Tosali. Our inference is based on the evidence of the Patia- 
kela plates which record the grant of lands in Dakgina Tosali 
in [Gupta] Samvat 283=603 A.D. Unfortunately, the reading 
of the date portion of the plate is not free from doubts. How¬ 
ever, accepting 283 Gupta era as the date, which is quite 
probable, we find that S'ambhuyaBa became the lord of both 
the Tosalis in 603 A.D. The position of Lokavigraha was 
captured by S"ambhuyasa who set up his feudatory slvaraja in 
South Tosali as we learn from the Patiakela plates Unfor¬ 
tunately the said copper plate does not reveal anything about 
the dynasty of Slvaraja He is simply described as Maharaja 
Slvaraja in the line five of the plates. Was he a scion of the 
S ailodbhava family ? There is no evidence at present to throw 
light on this aspect. Further discovery of inscriptions may 
help us in future to think about the problem in a new light. 

The rise of Sambhuyasa in Daksina Tosali must have 
created a new problem for the Sailodbhava Kings. It was 
probably during the period of struggle between Lokavigraha 
and Sambhuyasa that Sainyabhlta I was succeeded by his son 
Ayasobhlta* 0 , who has been called ‘Maharaja’ in the Ganjam 

29. O.H.R.J., Vol. Ill, No. 2, p. 76 ; Ibid, Vol. I, p. 66 ; See 
I.H.Q., Vol. XXVI, p. 75. 

30. Dr. R. C. Majumdar is of opinion that Ayasobhlta, who 
is referred to in his inscriptions as being born in the 
family of Sainyabhlta, was a member of the later 
Sailodbhava family. But Dr. D. C. Sircar has proved 
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plates of Madhavaraja II. We do not know whether he was a 
subordinate of Sambhuyasa who was Lord of South Tosali in 
603 A.D. It seems on the other hand that he could manage to 
raise his political status to that of a semi-independent King. 
The fsailodbhava Charters 81 describe that he “wiped out the 
growing stain of the ‘Kali’ mirror with his noble deeds”. 

There are however no direct evidences to reveal the actual 
role of Ayasobbita in this critical period. But from the 
recently discovered Nuapalli plates 82 we come to know that 
almost about the same period in the very beginning of the 
seventh century A.D. when Sambhuyasa claimed to be the Lord 
of the entire Tosali, there flourished a King called Chharam- 
paraja in Kongoda. Unfortunately the copper plate grant is 
not dated. S. N. Rajaguru 3 8 , who has published the text of the 
inscription in Inscriptions of Orissa, Volume II, is of the opinion 
that palaeographically the inscription may be ascribed to the 
last part of the sixth and first part of the seventh Century A.D, 
I have personally verified the inscription, preserved in Orissa 
State Museum, and found that palaeographically it closely 
resembles the Sumandala plates of Dharmaraja and Ganjam 
plates of Madhavaraja II. We have appended at the end of 
the book the relevant palaeographic chart for a comparative 
study of the said plates. Nuapalli copper plate grant is the 
first record which mentions the name Kongoda 34 , but it omits 
the name of the dynasty to which the donor of the grant 
belonged. However, it is almost certain that Kongoda was the 
creation of the Sailodbhavas whose names usually end with 
‘Raja’ (e.g., Madhavaraja, Madhyamaraja and Dharmaraja). 
We are disposed to believe that Chharamparaja of Nuapalli 
plates who issued the grant from Kongoda was in all proba- 


that he was son of Sainyabhlta I. (See Chapter IX of 
this work). 

31. Vide O.H.R.J., Vol. II, p. 18. 

32. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. II, pp. 323-329. 

33. Ibid, p. 327. 

34. See lines 4 and 14 of the Nuapalli plates. 
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bility a ruler of j^ailodbhava dynasty. The said plates were 
discovered in a locality where Sumapcjala plates of Dharma- 
raja were found. A close and comparative study of the Nua- 
palli plates of Chharamparaja and Ganjam plates of Madhava¬ 
raja reveals that the tone and trend of panegyric in both the 
charters have some common meaning and that some phrases 
used for Chharamparaja in Nuapalli plates are also used for 
Madhavaraja in Ganjam plates. In line thirteen of the Nuapalli 
plates Chharamparaja claims to have acquired the title of 
‘Bhumandala Raja ’ by the strength of his own arms ( Svabhuja 
Valopdrjitah Bhumapdala Raja sabdajj). In the same fashion 
Madhavaraja claims that “he acquired the prosperity of a 
prince by the pair of his barlike arms” ( Svabhuja parigha 
Yugaloparjiiah nrpasrih.” Line 13 of the Ganjam plates). In 
line twelve of the Nuapalli plates Chharamparaja refers to his 
“Nisita Khadga” by which he could repulse his enemies. In 
line twelve of the Ganjam plates Madhavaraja also refers to 
his sharp edge of the sword (“ Khadgadhara nisita ”) by which 
he repulsed all the enemies. Such common phraseologies lead 
us to infer that Chharamparaja was not far away from Madha¬ 
varaja in point of time and that he was in all probability the 
immediate predecessor of the latter. In the light of the above 
discussion we are inclined to identify Chharamparaja with 
Ayasobhita I who claims to have removed the stain that had 
set in the mirror of Kali age. We may further point out that 
in the time of Madhavaraja II the name Chharampa appears to 
be quite popular and that the donee of the Ganjam plates him¬ 
self was called Chharampa Svamin 8S . It is sometimes tempting 
on the part of many persons to adopt the name of a famous 
ruler. On this consideration we may think that as Chharam¬ 
paraja was a great ruler who achieved some fame immediately 
before the reign of Madhavaraja, he became an example for 
nomenclature. However, our identification is conjectural and 
may be accepted on a tentative basis. It is only future discovery 
of inscriptions which may throw fresh light on this aspect. 

35. See line 23 of the Ganjam plates of the time of Sfasahka. 
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Ayasobhlta I, whom we have identified with Chharamparaja, 
thus appears to be a powerful King who must have resisted the 
imperial activities of S'ambhuyasa in South Tosali. But the 
question arises : who was responsible for the fall of S'ambhu¬ 
yasa ? We know from the Soroplate ‘D’ that Mahapratihara 
Maharaja Bhanudatta, who issued the charter from Virajs 
(Jajpur) 3 ®, had granted lands in the Sarephahara vifjaya which 
was a part of Uttara Tosali under S'ambhuyasa in [Gupta] 
Samvat 260 = 580 A.D. This Bhanudatta is no other than the 
Mahapratihara Maharaja Mahasamanta slrl Bhanu of the 
Balasore Copper plate and Mahapratihara Maharaja Maha¬ 
samanta Bhanuvardhana of the Olasing plate. We may note 
here that while Slvaraja referred to S'ambhuyasa as his over- 
lord in Patiakela plate, Bhanudatta ignored the overlord in the 
Soro plate and granted land with his own prasasti. So it seems 
that like Ayasobhlta I of Kongoda, Bhanuvardhana of Tosali 
assumed semi-independent status. Are we to assume that 
Bhanudatta alone ousted S'ambhuyasa from North Tosali ? 
Here we may mention that from this time onwards Karnasu- 
varpa started to play a vital role in Orissan history. We learn 
from VappaghoshaVata grant 37 that in or about the first decade 
of the seventh century A.D. Jayanaga occupied Karnasuvarna. 
Regarding the gold coins of Jayanaga Allan 38 opines, “The 
base gold coins which bear the name Jaya cannot be earlier 
than the end of the sixth century A.D.”. Arya Mafijusri Mula 
Kalpa 39 reveals that Jayanaga conquered the territories of 
South eastern (Prsgudak) part of India. Basing on this 
evidence Dr. B. P. Sinha 40 observes, “Then from the same 
source it appears that Jayanaga was earlier than Soma (S'asanka) 

36. See line 1 of Plate ; vide Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, 
Part II (No. 26), p. 131. 

37. E.I., Yol. XVm, p. 60 ; A.B.O.R.I., Vol. XIX, p. 81. 

38. C.C.G.D.B.M., p. CIV. 

39. Vide Imperial History of India, p. 66. Text p. 62, Verse 
No. 829B, 829C, 

40. Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha, p. 230. 
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and that Jayanaga had made war in Orissa Although there 
are no clear evidences to show that Jayanaga attacked Orissa, 
Dr. Sinha’s inference does not appear to be farfetched. On the 
authority of numismatic evidences he has suggested that 
fsasanka was appointed as Mahas&manta by Jayanaga 41 , and 
that he was associated with the government in the life time of 
Jayanaga. The coins of Jayanaga no doubt reveal his imperial 
status, which was inherited by Sasanka in about the second 
decade of the seventh century A.D. 

We know that right from the time of Gopa Chandra the 
Gaudas stretched their suzerainty towards Udra. Jayarampur 
copper plate indicates that the Balasore region was a part of 
Gopachandra’s empire. Again when Yasodharman caused 
disintegration of the Gupta empire in Bengal, he too marched as 
far as Mahendragiri in Orissa. It is well known that S'asanka, 
the Lord of Karoasuvarna, was the overlord of Otkala, Danda- 
bhukti and Kongoda. So it seems quite likely that Jayanaga, 
who was the predecessor of Sasanka and whose imperial status 
is revealed in his coins and who has been described in Arya 
Mafijusrx Mulakalpa as the conqueror of the South east, must 
have started the work of subduing Orissa which was actually 
achieved by his successor S asanka in the second decade of the 
seventh century A.D. Thus we think that S'ambhuyasa or one 
of his successors was subdued by Jayanaga or his successor 
S asanka. 

It was probably during this period of turmoil that Ayaso- 
bhita in Korigoda and Bhauudatta of Uttara Tosali assumed 
semi-independent status. But this period did not last long. 
Very soon S asanka, who himself was a Mahasamanta 42 , 
became the Lord of Karnasuvarna after Jayanaga and success¬ 
fully carried on the military expedition for paramountcy over 
Eastern India. 

In course of his conquest of Northern Tosali and Utkala he 
posted Mahabaladhikrta Antaranga Mahasandhi Vigrahika 


41. Ibid, p. 233. 

42. C.I.I., Vol. HI, p. 283. 
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Somadatta 4 3 as his subordinate Chief in Utkala and Uttara 
Tosali. This is known to us from the Soro and Midnapur plates 
of Somadatta. From the Soro plates, No, B. & C, we know 
that Somadatta issued copper plate from a victorious military 
Camp (JayaskandhaVara) and granted lands in Sarephahara 
Visaya, which belonged to Bhanudatta and S ambhuyasa in dif¬ 
ferent periods. From the Midnapur plates we learn that Soma¬ 
datta and S ubhaklrtti 44 were posted in Utkala and Danda- 
bhukti respectively, as the subordinates of S asanka. Thus it is 
clear that S"asanka having completed the conquest of Uttara 
Tosali forthwith marched towards Kohgoda sometime before 
620 A,D/ 5 This was the period when Ayasobhlta I was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Sainyabhlta II alias Madhavaraja II, who has 
been described in the Ganjam plates as Maharaja Mahasamanta 
of Kongoda Under Maharajadhiraja S'asahka. It was from 
this time onwards that Kohgoda under Madhavaraja II played 
an important role in the Indian politics of the seventh 
century A.D. 


43. Vide Soro plates and Midnapore plates; E.I., Vol, 
XXIII, p. 202 ; J.A.S.B., XI, p. 7. 

44. J.A.S.B., Vol. XI, p. 9. 

45. See line 2 of the Ganjam plates ; E.I., Vol, VI, p. 143. 



Chapter Six 

MADHAVARAJA II AND HIS TIMES 
( Gir. 610-665 A.D.) 

Condition of India on the eve of his accession 

“From 550 A.C. onwards”, observes Dr, Jayaswal, 1 
“Hindu history melts into brilliant biographies, isolated 
gems without a common string of national and common 
life”. From the beginning of the 7th century A.D., Indian 
history dazzles with the rise of three resplendent personalities—• 
Har§a in the north, Sasanka in the east and Pulakesln in south 
India. Har.?a succeeded to the throne of Kanauj in 606 A.D. 
and extended his influence in north India. PulakesI II became 
the ruler of Maharasfcra in 610 A.D. and before 634 A.D. he 
was almost lord of the whole of South India. Sasanka, the 
king of Karnasuvarna, rose to power in the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D. and by the year 620 A.D. he was almost 
the overlord of the eastern India. Orissa, which always stands as 
a gateway between northern and southern India, also produced 
a remarkable figure in the India’s roll-call of heroes. This 
hero of Orissan history was Madhavaraja II, who at the 
beginning was a feudatory of Sasanka, but later on suc¬ 
ceeded by his political sagacity to protect the integrity of 
Kongoda, in spite of the invasions of Harsa and Pulakesin. 
He was the real architcet of the kingdom of Kongoda. 

His six inscriptions 

The career and activities of Madhavaraja are known to 
us from the six copper plate grants, issued by him. Ganjam 
grant, dated in Gupta era 300 =-620 A.D., reveals his paren- 
age and his position under S'aganka 2 . Khurdha plates 


1. Hindu Polity (1967), p. 158. 

2. E.I., Yol, VI, pp. 143-146. 
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reval his early career as well as his overlordship of the 
‘entire Kalinga’. 3 Buguda 4 5 , Purushottampur 6 and Puri 3 plates 
reveal that he performed the ‘Horse Sacrifice’ sometimes 
about his thirteenth regnal year- The Cuttack Museum 
Charter 7 reveals that he ruled Kohgoda with full power at 
least for 50 years and that he maintained friendship with 
Loknanath, a king of central Bengal. 

His early career 

Madhavaraja II was the worthy son of Ayasobhita and 
grandson of Sainyabhita I alias Madhavaraja I 8 . He is also 
known as Sainyabhita II in the Buguda, Purushottampur and 
Cuttack Museum charters 9 . According to the Ganjam 
grant 10 , he “acquired the prosperity of a prince by the pair 
of his barlike arms”. From the very childhood, he had a 
cultural bent of mind and had mastery over ‘the four branches 
of knowledge’ and had the presence of mind to understand 
the innermost meaning of all Sastras and the capability 
to write wonderful commentaries of Kavyas 11 . The chatus- 
tayividya, in which Prince Madhava became well-versed, 
consisted of AnviksikI (philosophy of Samkhya, Yoga and 
Lokayata ), Trayl ( triple Vedas ), Varta ( agriculture, cattle 


3. J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXHI. 

4. E.I., Vol. IH, pp. 41-46. 

5. O.H.R.J., Vol. II, p. 6. 

6. E.I., Vol. XXIH, p. 182. 

7. Ibid, Vol. XXIV, p. 148. 

8. Vide lines 3-4 of Khurdha plate. 

9. See Chapter IX. 

10. Vide L. 12-13. 

11. Vide L. 5-7 of Khurdha, plate. Saisava eva Vidyachatu§- 
tayabhyason mllita sahaja prajnatisayavagata samas- 
tartha tattvasvamata virachita-tyadbhutakavyartha 
vodhanaikakarya samgrhita. 
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breeding and trade) and Dandaniti (.science of government 12 ). 
If we accept the 25th year as the time of his accession 1 ®, we 
may attribute him a long life of at least 75 years, basing on 
the Cuttack Museum charter which reveals that he ruled for 
at least fifty years. 

Madhavaraja as a feudatory of S'asanka 

We have discussed earlier, 18 that the early rulers of the 
^ailodbhava dynasty were almost shadowy figures in the 
annals of early medieval Orissa. They simply utilised the 
opportunity, which was left to them as a result of the fall 
of the mighty Matharas . But with the rise of the powerful 
Vigrahas as “governor of Kalinga rastra” and ‘Lord of 
eighteen Tosalis’, they became submissive to the suzerainty 
of the Vigrahas. Dharmaraja I remained as feudatory of 
Prthvlvigraha in 570 A.D, and Sainyabhlta I, as pointed out 
above 14 , was also a MahaSamanta probably under Loka 
Vigraha. Even Sainyabhlta II alias Madhavavarman remained 
as a feudatory under ^asanka in 620 A.D. 

Sasafika, the over lord of Madhavavarman, occupies a 
very important place in the history of north-eastern India. 
Unfortunately his early career is shrouded in mystery due fo 
paucity of materials. He is known to us from the Rohtasgarh 
seal matrix 18 , Midnapore plates 16 of Subhaklrtti and Soma- 
datta, Ganjam plates 1T of Madhavaraja II, Accounts of Hiuen 


12. Vide K.A. ed. by Dr. Samsastry, p. 5. Vide also 
Sukranitisara, Sacred Book of the Hindus, Vol. XIII, 
Ch. I. 

13. Kharavela, the illustrious King of Kalinga, had ascended, 
the throne on the completion of the 24th Year. 

14. See Ch, V. 

15. C.I.I., Vol. Ill, p.283. 

16. J.R.A.S.B., Vol. XI, pp. 1-9. 

17. E.I., Vol. VI, pp. 143-46. 
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Tsang, Harsa Charita, Aryamagjusri Mulakalpa, Ekamra 
Purana and Ms coins 18 . 

From the petty position of Mahasamanta, as known 
from the Rohtasgarh Seal, Sasanka rose upto the position 
of Maharajfidhiraja within two decades, as known from the 
Ganjam grant. While editing the seal Dr. J. F. Fleet observes. 
“The inscription simply records the name of Mahasamanta 
Sasankadeva. The age of the characters would justify us in 
identifying him with the Sasanka of Karnasuvarna in Eastern 
India, the contemporary and murderer of Rajyavardhana II 
of Kanauj, who is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as a persecutor 
of the Buddhists. And if this identification is accepted, it 
will refer the inseription to just about the commencement of 
the seventh century A.D.’’ Dr. D. C. Ganguli 19 thinks that 
Sasanka was a feudatory of Avantivarman. But Dr. B. P. 
Sinha 30 on the basis of numismatic evidences concludes that 
Sasanka was a feudatory of Jayanaga, who had issued a grant 
from Karnasuvarna, even before Sasanka. However, the seal 
suggests that S'asanka was a mere feudatory like Madhavaraja 
II of Kongoda in the commencement of the seventh century. 
Ganjam grant points out that by 620 A.D. he was already 
a Maharajadiraja. 31 Arya Mafijusri Mulakalpa 33 informs us 
that S'asahka ruled for 17 years 1 month and 7 days. And 
Hiuen Tsang makes us believe that S'asanka was already dead 
before 637 A.D. 28 Thus it is obvious that Sasahka’s role in 
Eastern India covered the first quarter of the seventh 
century A.D. 


18. C.C.G.D.B.M., p. 147, pi. XXIII, 14, 15 and 16. 

19. I.H.Q., Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 456-458. 

20. Declline of the Kingdom of Magadha, pp. 224-234. 

21. Vide Lines 2-3. (Vide E.I., Vol. VI, pp. 143-46.). 

22. I.H.I., p. 50. 

23. Watters, Vol. II, pp. 92. 115. Hiuen Tsang who visited 
Magadha in 637 A.D. refers to SaBahka to have 
flourished ‘in recent times’. 
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Bana 24 denounces S^iafika as ‘Gauda’ Bhujanga and 
‘Gaudadhama 5 . Hiuen Tsang 2 ® informs us that the capital of 
Sasanka was at Karnasuvarna 28 . The Midnapore copper plate 
grants 27 of Somadatta and Subhakirtti clearly point out that 
Sasanka before 620 A.D. was overlord of Odra, Dandabhukti and 
Utkala. The verse in this connection runs as follows. “While 
the illustrious S'asanka is protecting the earth, whose girdle 
formed by the four oceans, whose sins are washed away by the 
Ganges fallen from the head of the enemy of the cupid...” 28 
There is do doubt that Sasanka of Midnapore charter is no 
other than ^asanka of the Ganjam grant of Madhavaraja. 
The Prasasti of Ganjam grant runs as follows t “While the 
Maharajadhiraja, the glorious S'asahkaraja was ruling over 
the earth, surrounded by the girdle of the waves of the water 
of the four oceans”. The similarity in Prasasti confirms that 
S'asanka of both the charters is one and the same king. In 
all probability either S ambhuyasa, who ruled in North Tosali 
in 603 A.D., or one of his successors, was defeated by 
Sasanka. And the south-eastern campaign of S'asanka was 
complete with the submission of Kongoda, when Madhavaraja 
II accepted his overlordship sometimes before 620 A.D. 

Thus S'asanka was the overlord of Kongoda, Utkala, 
Dandabhukti and Karnasuvarna as well. He thus practically 
dominated over the whole of Eastern India. It is to be noted 
here that like S'asanka, his subordinate Madhavaraja II was 
also a S'aivite. The coins of Sasanka bear the emblems of 


24. H.C., Ch. YI, p. 185. 

25. Watters, Vol. 1, p. 343. 

26. Some scholars have identified the capital of Karnasu¬ 
varna with Rangamati. But Cunningham holds that 
S asanka ruled somewhere near Kichang and Benusagar 
in Singhbhum district (vide Cunningham’s Reports, 
Vol. XIII, pp. 70, 77). 

27. J.R.A.S.B., Vol. XI, pp. 1-9, 

28. Ibid. 
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Siva, bull and full moon 29 . According to Ganjam plates, 
Madhavaraja II was devoted to the blessed feet of the three 
worlds (viz. Siva), whose arms are placed on the hump 
of the great Bull, whose matted hair is illuminated by 
the crescent of the moon 30 . Aryamanjusri Mulakalpa 11 
informs us that S'asihka was the archenemy of Buddhism and 
a great patron of Shaivism. Hiuen Tsang 32 says that during 
the reign of Madhavaraja II the people of Kongoda ‘did not 
believe in the law of Buddha’. The decline of Buddhism in 
Kongoda at the time of the suzerainty of ^asanka is very 
significant S asanka not only subdued the iand but also made 
sincere effort to strengthen the hold of S'aivism among the 
people. The Ekamra Pur an a 3 3 records that S’asanka construc¬ 
ted a massive and beautiful temple at Bhuvanes var. It clearly 
states. “My devote S asanka, the lord of the earth, with his 
■mind fixed in none (except me) will rule the portion of the 
earth upto Kalinga.” 3 * 

The Aryamafijusrl Mulakalpa 35 also states. “Then a king 
named Soma (S'asahka) will become an unparalleled hero. He 

29. CCGDBM, p. 147, pi. XXIII 14, 15 and 16 ; XXIV, i. 

30. Vide Lines 14-17 of Ganjam plates; E.I., Vol. VI, 
pp. 143-46. 

31. I.H.I., pp. 49-50, p. 53. 

32. Records, Vol. IV (Susil Gupta publication), p. 412. 

33. Ekamra PurSna (Oriya edition by R. Gargavatu), Ch. 
47, p. 364, S asayet prthivl bhagam madbhaktonanya- 
manasab paryantarh S’ksankaJj prthivTpatifi. Yavat 
Kalinga Mamopadesa kartasau PraSadam ruchiram 
prthum S'rutVa deveritam samyak srutaste muni- 
puhgavah. 

34. See J.R.A.S.B., Vol. XV, p. 113 (1949). 

35. Somakhyopi tato raja ekaviro bhavi§yati 

Sa Gahga tira paryantam Varanasyamatah param 
Nasayisyati durmadalj sa§turvimVam manoramarh 
jinaistu kathitam purvath dharmasetumatalpakam. 
(VideT.HJ., p. 53). 
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the wicked will destroy the beautiful image of the Buddha as far 
as the bank of the Ganges upto Banaras and beyond”. While 
expressing its religious antagonism towards S'asanka the 
AMMK clearly suggests that he extended his suzerainty as far 
as Banaras. The account of the AMMK regarding the extent 
of S'asanka’s territory is corroborated by other known facts of 
history. S'asanka’s far flung dominion extended as far as 
Banaras and comprised Magadha, Ahga, Gauda, Utkala, 
Tosala, Kalinga and Kongoda with Karnasuvarna as the 
capital city. This dominion almost coincided with the Purvadesa 
described by RSjasekhara in his Kavyamimansa by the end of 
the 9th century A.D. 86 It appears that S'asanka followed the 
political ideology propounded by Kautilya in his famous 
Mapdala theory in the Artha S'aitra 37 . Banabhatta the court 
poetofHarsa Yardhana also seems to have referred to the 
circle of states acquired by S'asanka in his metaphorical 
expression of S'asanka mandala 88 

It was by this time that Har§a Yardhana was setting out in 
conquest of eastern India and he being the arch enemy of 
S'asanka, a great struggle naturally ensued between the two 
ambitious mdnarchs which characterised the history of north 
eastern India of the early seventh century A.D. 89 

Har§avardhana is known to have promised, in the words of 
Bana 40 , “Nay, so long, as this vile outcast of a Gauda King, 
this world condemned miscreant, who deserves to be pounded, 
survives like a cruel thorn in my heart, I am ashamed to cry 
out helplessly with dry lips like a hermaphrodite”. Hiuen 
Tsang 41 says, “As soon as ^iladitya became ruler, he got 
together a great army and set out to avenge his brother’s 
murder and to reduce the neighbouring countries to subjection. 

36. KaVya Mimansa, ed. by Dalai and Sastry, p. 93. 

37. K.A., Bk. VI, Ch. II, Text p. 262. 

38. H.C., Text p. 178. 

39. Ibid, ed. by Cowell and Thomas, Ch. VI, p. 185. 

40. Ibid, p. 187. 

41. Watters, Vol. I, p. 343. 
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Proceeding eastwards, he invaded the states which had refused 
allegiance and waged incessant warfare Until in six years he had 
brought the five Indias under allegiance”. These' sources 
undoubtedly refer to the struggle between Har§a and Sasanka 
but do not throw light on the details of the war. Neither Bana 
nor Hiuen Tsang mention Sasanka’s defeat at the hand of 
Har§a. On the other hand Ganjam plates reveal that Madha¬ 
varaja II of Kongoda admitted the overlordship of Sasanka as 
late as 620 A.D. It is evident that Sasanka remained a para¬ 
mount power in the east as a great rival of Harsa, a fact, which 
brought Kofigoda, after the demise of ^alahka, into the vortex 
of the Indian politics of the seventh century A.D. 

Bpigraphic sources are lacking to throw light on the career 
of S'asanka after 620 A.D- Arya Mafijusfi Mnlakalpa* 2 informs 
us that he was succeeded by Manava, a week king and Hiuen 
Tsang suggests that he passed away sometimes before 637 A.D. 
The pilgrim also refers to the murder of Rajyavardhana in the 
hands of S'asanka. The same authority simply mentions 
S'asanka as a king of recent times, but mentions nothing about 
his so-called defeat at the hands of Harsavardhana. Manjusri 
Mulakalpa 43 however, refers to the defeat of Sasanka by 
Har§a. R. D. Banerji 44 , however assumes that S'asanka was 
driven out of Karnasuvarna. He states that this event had 
taken place before the date of the Ganjam plates, and at that 
time he lost his possession in Bengal and was the master of 
Orissa only. But we are of opinion that an ambitious prince 
like Madhavaraja II would not have accepted the overlordship 
of S'asanka, if he was already ousted from Karnasuvarna. 
Barnett 45 thinks, “while Harsha’s cousin Bhandi attacked from 
the west, Bhaskaravarman at once attacked from east and 
occupied Karnasuvarna ; being defeated from two sides Sasanka 
fled towards Orissa”. But in that case Madhavaraja II would 

42. I.H.I., pp. 50-51. 

43. Ibid, p. 50. 

44. History of Orissa, Yol. I, p. 129. 

45. B.I., Vol. xn, pp. 65-66. 
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not have used the highsounding phrase for S asahka, whom he 
admits as a ‘Maharajadhirlja ruling over the earth surrounded 
by the girdle of the water of the four oceans together with 
islands, mountains and cities’. It is certain that S asahka. 
maintained his full glory as overlord of eastern India upto 620 
A.D. What happened to S asahka after 620 A.D. cannot be 
told with certainty. We can not accept the biased statement 
of Arya Manjusrl Mulakalpa, a literary work, which records 
that S'asanka was defeated by Harfja. If S'asahka would have 
been really defeated by Harsa, Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim, would not have been silent about it. S asahka in all 
probability died a natural death in or about 625 A.D. 


Post-S'asahka period 

The death of ^asahka (Cir. 625 A. D.) was a turning point 
in the history of Eastern India. Arya Magjusrl Mulakalpa** 
informs us, “After the death of Soma, the Gauda political system 
(Gauda tantra) was reduced to mutual distrust, raised weapons 
and mutual jealousy. One (king) for a week ; another for a 
month, then a republican constitution—such will be the daily 
(condition) of the country on this bank of the Ganges, where 
houses were built of the ruins of the monasteries. Thereafter 
Soma’s son Manava will last for 8 months”. This description 
relates the chaos and disunity of Sasahka’s kingdom after his 
demise. As we learn from Bana* 7 , Bhaskaravarman king of 
Kamarupa had sought with Harsa an enduring alliance on equal 
terms. However, from Hiuen Tsang, we know that Bhaskara¬ 
varman was a weaker partner of this alliance. After the death, 
of S'asanka Karnasuvarna was occupied by Bhaskaravarman, 
who issued his Nidhanpur plates* 8 from that place. We 
however, learn from Hiuen Tsang that the eastern India was 


46. I.H.I., pp. 50-5l. 

47. H.C. (ed. by Cowell & Thomas), p. 212. 

48. E.I., Vol. XII, p. 62. 
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occupied by Harsa, an event which must have taken place after 
S asahka’s death. 

Position of Kohgoda 

The death of S^alahka in Cir. 625 A.D. was an event of far 
reaching consequence which elevated the position of Madha¬ 
varaja in Kongoda. As we know from his Khurdha plates, 
he claimed the title of the ‘Lord of entire Kalinga’ 19 . The use 
of this title had different connotation in different periods of 
Orissan history. This title of ‘Sakala Kalingadhipati' before 
Madhavaraja was used by the Mathara rulers of Kalinga 50 , 
who ruled over the entire land from the river Krsnavenl in the 
south upto the river Mahanadl in the north. 51 

But in the post Mathara period when Madhavaraja II assu¬ 
med the title of Sakala Kalingadhipati he does not seem to have 
been the Lord of the same territory from the Mahanadl to the 
KrsOavenx. The connotation of the title was no doubt restric¬ 
ted in the seventh century A.D. The monarch who used it 
was no more the lord of the extensive territory from the 
Mahanadl to the Kr?naveni. Thus the early Gangas, who ruled 
only from the Vaifrsadhara to the Godavari, claimed the title 
of Sakala Kalingadhipati. Even the Gahga kings who ruled 
over Svetaka (present Sanakhemapdi, Bada khemandi and 
Chikiti) also claimed the same proud title. 52 So it seems that 
Madhavaraja II also claimed the title of the Lord of entire 
Kalinga having occupied the region upto the vicinity of the 
Mahanadl in the north. Soon after the death of S asanka he 
seems to have launched his bid for supremacy as far as the 
Mahanadl, conquered the entire Khurdha subdivision and 
maintained his sway over BhubanesVar, where according to the 


49. J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXIII, p. 282. 

50. I.A., Vol. XIII, pp. 48-50 ; O.H.R.J., Vol. VI, No. 2, 
pp. 109, 113. 

51. E.I., Vol. XXX, pp. 112-118. 

52. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. II (Rajaguru), p. 244. 
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archaeological and puranic evidences we notice a few important 
saivite templeS of the seventh century A. D. We do not know 
whether Madhavaraja II was engaged in any war against the 
Gahgas, who also claimed to have acquired the sovereignty 
of entire Kalinga. In Gahga era 128 = 626 A.D. Indravarma is 
known to have used this proud title/ 3 But there is no tangi¬ 
ble evidence to prove that there was any war between the two 
royal houses, who seem have maintained peaceful relation in the 
seventh century A.D. We think that Madhavaraja used the title 
of Sakala Kalihgadhipati only after assuming independence in 
the post Sasahka period when he succeeded in occupying the 
tef ritory of Kalinga upto the vicinity of the Mahanadl. His 
Khurdha copper plate grant 81 , which was issued from a 
victorious military camp indicates that he had succeeded in 
exercising his sovereignty at least over the Khurdha subdivision. 
But as a result of the attack of Har§a from the north and Pula- 
kesi from the south he had to relinquish his proud title in his 
subsequent record 88 and accept the overlordiship of Har§a for 
a short period. 

Harsa’s invasion of Kohgoda 

Soon after the death of S asanka Harsa occupied a consider¬ 
able portion of the northern half of Shsanka’s kingdom. He 
invaded the states, which had refused allegiance and waged 
incessant warfare until in six years, he had fought the Five 
Indias or brought the Five Indias under allegiance. The same 
pilgrim, who visited Mahargsfcra in 641 A.D., informs us, “The 
great king ^iladitya at this time was invading east and west 
and countries far and near were giving allegiance to him ; but 
Moh-la-cha refused to become subject to him”. 87 The eastern 


53. I.A , Vol. XIII, 1884, pp. 120-122. 

54. Vide first line of the plate. 

55. O.H.R.J., n, pp. 20-22. 

56. Watters, Vol. I, p. 343. 

57. Watters, Vol. II, pp. 236-239. 
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and western extent of Harsa’s invasion, as recorded by Hiuen 
Tsang, appear to have included Kofigoda (Kung-ya-to) and 
Vallabhi (Fa-la-pi) respectively. The 'Five Indias’ referred to by 
Hiuen Tsang did not include territories south of the Yindhyas 
as Har$avardhan could not extend his empire beyond it. It 
appears that the traditional division of the North Eastern India 
into “pancha Gaud a” was the ‘Five Indias’ of Harsa’s empire. 
These divisions are—Sarasvata, Kanyakubja, Utkala, Mithila, 
Gauda 58 . Skanda Pur ana informs us. “Brahman ah dasadha 
prokta, pancha Gaudascha Dravidah”. According to the author 
Of Hitopadesa 80 , Kosambi was situated in Gau4a Yishaya. We 
learn from Rastrakuta records that Dhruvaraja in S.S, 930, 
occupied Gauda having defeated Vatsaraja of Malawa 61 . Thus, 
it is obvious that Panchagauda consisted of the region, north 
of the Yindhyas and extended from Kurukshetra to Utkala in 
the east. Midnapore charters 02 inform us that Utkala was 
within Sasanka’s dominion. Kalidasa 83 says that Utkala was 
towards the northern part of river Kapisa or modern Kasai, 
Thus Utkala, which was one of the Panchagaudas (or the ‘Five 
Indias’ of Hiuen Tsang), was conquered by Harsa after S'asan- 
ka’s death in Cir. 625 A.D. This is confirmed by the fact that 
Harsa after his subjugation of Kongoda. came to Orissa (Wuta) 
or Utkala and assigned Jayasena, the Buddhist philosopher, the 
revenue of 80 large towns of Orissa 84 . This offer suggests that 
north Orissa or Utkala was certainly within the dominion 
of Har$a. 

Here arises the question whether Kongoda was invaded 
by Har§a at this time. We learn from the life of Hiuen Tsang 
that Har$a invaded and subjugated Kongoda in 642 A.D., 


58. Visvakosa : N. N. Yasu, Vol. XX, p. 589. 

59. Skandha Pur ana, Sahygdrikhanda. 

60. A.S.I. (A. Fuhrer), Vol. 1, p. 140. 

61. Vide R&sfcrakutas & Their Times, Altekar, p. 56. 

62. JRASB, Vol. XI, pp. 1-9. 

63. Raghuvamsa, 4th Canto, Vr. 38. 

64. Life, p. 154. 
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when the pilgrim was residing with Bhaskaravaman. 65 There 
is no reference in the Life of Hiuen Tsang to Harga’s invasion 
of Kohgoda before 638 A.D. B6 However Watters 67 thinks 
“at the time of the pilgrim’s arrival these parts as we learn 
from the life, this country had been invaded by S'iladitya king 
of Kanyakubja and it was then apparently a part of that 
great sovereign’s kingdom”. There are reasons to believe 
that Harsa invaded Kohgoda shortly after the death of 
Sasahka in Cir. 625 A.D As we have discussed above, 
both Utkala and Kohgoda were included in S'asaiika’s 
dominion and that Madhavaraja II declared Shsahka to 
be his overlord in the Ganjam grant. This must have caused 
great anxiety to Harga, for whom S'asahka ‘survived like a cruel 
thorn in his heart’. 68 Thus it is quite probable that, after 
occupying Utkala, Harga launched a campaign against Kohgoda. 
As pointed out above, Hiuen Tsang informs us that pro¬ 
ceeding eastwards he invaded the states, which had refused 
allegiance to him, and certainly in eastean India, Kohgoda 
was one such state, which at first owed allegiance to his arch 
enemy and later on became independent. Thus when Hiuen 
Tsang informs that some years before 641 (the date of his 
visit of Maharastra ), Harsa invaded in the east the states 
which refused allegiance, it is amply suggested that 
Harga invaded Kohgoda, the kingdom of his arch enemy 
^asgnka, sometime before 638 A.D., when the pilgrim passed 
through that kingdom. 

It was roughly daring this period that Harga, the Lord 
of Five Indias, and Pulakesin II, the Lord of entire south 
India, were involved in a serious struggle against each other 
in which Harga suffered reverses. This is known to us from 
the 23rd verse of the Aihole inscription 60 , which says : “Harsa 


65. Life, p. 172. 

66. Ibid, p. 134. 

67. Watters, Vol. II, pp. 197-198. 

68. H. C. (Cowel and Thomas), p. 187, 

69. E.I., Vol. VI, pp. 1 ff. 
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■whose lotus feet were arrayed with the rays of the jewels of the 
diadems of the hosts of feudatories prosperous with unmeasured 
mights, through him ( Pulakes!) had his mirth melted away by 
fear having become loathsome with his rows of lordly elephahts 
fallen in battle' 5 . There is much controversy regarding the date 
of the Har§a Pulakesin war. Basing on the report ofHiuen 
Tsang that Har§a ‘waged incessant warfare until in six years, 
he had brought the Five Indias under allegiance’ and that 
he reigned in peace for thirty years’ 70 . Dr. R. K. Mukerji, 71 
Sri K. C. Chattopadhyaya 72 and Dr. J. F. Fleet 73 , held that all 
the conquests of Har§a were over by about 612 A.D. On the 
other hand. Dr. R. S. Tripathi 74 takes in round numbers the 
year 630 A.D. as the date of the event. Dr. Altekar 76 asserts 
that Yuan Chwang’s words suggest that the six years of war 
were spent by Harsa in the east and that Pulakesin (who 
came to the throne in October 610 A.D.) 78 could not have 
been powerful enough to defeat Harsa within the first three 
years of the reign. Dr. V. A. Smith 77 conjectures on the 
authority of Ma-Twan-lin, “This campaign may be dated 
about the year 620 A.D.” Dr. B. G. Gokhale 78 asserts, “The 
year of the event cannot be placed later than 613 A.D.” With 
due difference to the learned scholars, who hold the view that 
Harsa Pulakesi struggle took place in 612-613 A.D., we may 
say that the view is not in consonance with the chronological 
events known from the epigraphic and other contemporary 
records. The chronological data available in this connection 
ate as follows:— 

70. Watters, Vol. I, p. 343 ; Records, Yol. I, p. 2l3. 

71. Har§a, p. 36. 

72. I.H. Congress (1939-Calcutta session), pp. 586-604. 

73. Dynasties of Kanarese Districts, pp. 351, 356. 

74. History of Kanauj (1937), pp. 124-129. 

75. ABORI, VoL-Xm (1932), pp. 300-306. 

76. Vide E.I., Vol. XVIH, p. 261. 

■ 77. EHI (1908), p. 314. 

78. Story of Ancient India (1948), p. 180. 
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(1) ^afenka, arch enemy of Harsa, was overlord of 
Kohgoda in 620 A.D . 79 

(2) Pulakesl II attacked Kosala and Kalinga sometimes 
before 634 and long after 6 l 0 V-D-, the date of his 
accession 80 . 

(3) Harsavardhana some years before 64 I A.D. was 
invading east and west, and countries far and near 
were giving allegiance to him ; but Pulakesl II refused 
to become subject to him 81 . 

(4) The same Harsavardhana made a raid over Kongo da in 
or about 642-43 A.D., when the Chinese traveller 
was halting at Nalanda 82 . 

(5) Another Harsa, known to history from a Nepalese ins¬ 
cription of Ja} adeva, was the overlord of Gauda, 
Odra, Kalinga and Kosala sometimes before Samvat 
153 (According to Pandit Indraji and Dr. Buhler Harsa 
of the Nepalese inscription is identical with Siladitya 
Harsa) 83 . 

( 6 ) Pulakesl II defeated Harsa before 634 A. D . 8 4 

(7) He became the protector or overlord of the Gurjaras 
before 634 A.D . 8 5 

( 8 ) And the Gurjara chief Dadda was able to protect the 
lord or Valabhi, Dhruvabhatta or Dhruvasena, who 
had been overpowered by Harsa 86 . (Vide Nausari 
C.P grant). 

(9) Harsa, in all probability, gave way against the con¬ 
federacy and a treaty was signed according to which 

79. E.I., Vol, VI, pp. 143-46. 

80. Ibid, p. 1 ff. 

81. See above. 

82. CAGI, p. 589; Watters, Vol. II, p. 336. 

83. I.A., Vol. IX, pp. 179-180, The view of Indraji and 
Buhler is not unanimously acepted. 

84. Verse No. 23 of Aihole Inscription. 

85. Vide Vr. 22 of Aihole inscription (E.T., Vol, VI, p. 1 ff.), 

86 . I.A., Vol. XIII, pp. 77-79. 
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Dhruvabhatta, who was restored to Valabhi, accepted 
the daughter of Harga in 691 A.D. 87 

A critical study of these sources cited above leads us to assume 
that the events which occurred in northern, southern, eastern, 
and western part of India during the seventh century A.D. 
were not isolated affairs. No doubt the early years of Harga’s 
reign were spent in making various attempts in Eastern India 
against l^asanka, who maintained his high pedigree in Kongoda 
in 620 A.D. Thus Harsa’s invasion in the east must have 
extended upto Kongoda after C. 625 A.D. and before 641 
A.D. But it is almost certain that Har?a could not annex 
it in his empire at that time for some reasons explained 
below 88 . Hiuen Tsang 89 , who passed through Kung-yu-to 
during Madhavaraja’s reign in 638 A.D. observes : “As the 
towns were naturally strong, there was a gallant army, which 
kept the neighbouring countries in awe and so there was 
no powerful enemy”. However, soon after Sasaiika’s death, 
Harga was in occupation of Karnasuvarna, Magadha and 
Utkala. Kamarupa became his ally, and he was thus ex¬ 
tending his conquest towards south through eastern India 
upto Kongoda, when the powerful army of Pulakesln II 
hurled back his mighty battalion and elephantry. 

Pulakesin IPs invasion of Kalihga 

By the logic of circumstances Kongoda passed through an 
ordeal when Harga and Pulakesln II met each other in a 
keenly contested battle in this region. As we learn from the 
Hyderabad grant 90 , Pulakesin II came to throne in 610 A.D. 
According to Yekkeri inscription 91 , he was Lord of the entire 
South India (Dakginapatha Prathivyah SvamI). We learn from 


87. Watters, Yol. II, pp. 246, 336, 

88. See Pulakesin’s invasion of Kalinga. 

89. Watters, Vol, II, pp. 196-197. 

90. E.I., Vol. XVIH,p. 261. 

91. E.I., Vol. V, pp. 7-8. 
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the Aihole inscription 9 3 that Pithapuram, which once belonged 
to the Matharas of Kalinga, then snatched by Vi?nnkuijdins 
and ^rlramakasyapas, was easily crushed by Pulakesin II. 
The victorious conqueror then marched further north upto 
Kalihganagara of the Gahgas and defeated the Kalihgas 
along with the Kosalas. The verse in this connection says 
“Through the excellencies of their house-holders, prominent 
in the pursuits of three objects of life, and having broken the 
pride of the rulers of the earth, the Kalihgas with the Kosalas 
by his army were made to evince signs of fear” 93 . Having 
conquered Kalihga Pulakesin obviously marched toward 
Kohgoda. 9 sa That was the time when Harsa having conquered 
Utkala, which was one of the five territorial divisions of 
North Eastern India, rushed toward Kohgoda, which was 
once under the overlordship of Sasanka. Madhavaraja II of 
Kohgoda seems to have played a diplomatic role at this 
critical juncture. When Harsa and Pulakesin II were heading 
toward Kohgoda he showed excellent state craft presumably 
by winning the good will of both the imperial powers. Thus 
although Pulakesi inflicted a defeat on Harsa, he did not 
march beyond Kalihga. Harsa too restrained himself from 
any other military design in this region and withdrew from 
Kohgoda. When Harsa and Pulakesin II wanted to make 
Kohgoda “a strong military output” 94 . Madhavaraja II 
succeeded in converting his territory as a buffer state. 

92. Vide verse, 27 ; E.I., Vol. VI, p. 1. 

93. Grhinam sva svagunai strivargatuhga 
Vihitanya Ksitipalamana bhahgafi 
Abhavannupajata bhitilinga 
Yadanikena sa Kosalah K a ling ah 

Vide E.I., Vol. VI, p. 1 ; I.A., Vol. VIII, pp. 242-245. 

93a. Prof. R. D. Banerji also thinks that Pulakeiln II defea¬ 
ted Harsa on the eastern coast. ( Vide Pre-Historic, 
Ancient and Hindu India, p. 201 ). 

94. See History of Kanauj, p. 106, to which we some 
suggestions. 
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Just as Kohgoda in Eastern India played an important part 
in the Har§a-Pulakesi war, so also Gujara in Western India 
played a similar role in the defeat of Harsa. As we know from 
the Nausari plates 9 *, Gurjara Chief Dadda of Broach in Samvat 
310=630 A.D. 96 protected Dhruvabhafcta or Dhruvasena, Lord 
of Valabhi, who was overpowered by Har§a. It was possible 
because Gurjara was backed by Pulakesln II. Har§a had to 
submit before Pulakesln and retire back offering one of his 
daughters to Dhruvabhatta for conciliation. 97 

Thus Hiuen Tsang’s reference to Har§a’s invasion of east 
and west, combined with Pulakesin’s conquest of Kalinga and 
Gurjara, and studied along with the powerful status main¬ 
tained by Madhavaraja and Dadda, gives us a clear picture of 
the political condition of India in or about 630 A.D. Kohgoda 
in eastern India under Madhavaraja, like Gurjara in Western 
India under Dadda, was the pivotal point in this struggle. 

Hiuen Tsang in Kohgoda 

The Prince of Pilgrims, whose fame as Master of Law even 
now resounds in the Buddhist world, according to Smith’s 
calculation 98 , landed in India at the beginning of October 630 
A.D., when Harsa was engaged in the contest with Pulakesin. 
But on the eve of his arrival in Eastern India, circumstances had 
already undergone a change. By that time ^asanka, the 
overlord of Madhavaraja II, ^ubhakirtti and Somadatta, had 
passed away. The place of Sasanka in Magadha was already 
covered up by Purnavarman. Wuta or Utkala, which once 
belonged to ^asahka, was already a part of Haraa’s empire. 

95. ParamesVara Sri Har§a Devavibhuta Valabhipati pari- 
tripopajata bhramadabhra Subhrabhra vibhrama 
Yasovitanab Sri Dadda}) (Vide I.A., Vol. XIH, pp. 77-79), 

96. Burgess is disposed to regard this king as Dhruvasenr 
II of a Valabhi grant dated “Sam 310” (Vide A.S.W.I., 
Vol. II, p. 82). 

97. Watters, Vol. II, p. 246. 

98. Ibid, pp. 335-336. 
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After a journey of 1200 li, in 638-39 A.D., the pilgrim reached 
Kung-yu-to which has been identified by Dr. Kielhorn with 
Kongodamaadala. The pilgrim speaks highly of the valorous 
nature of the pepole and refers to a ‘gallant army’ which kept 
the neighbouring countries in awe 99 S. Beal suggests a slightly 
different rendering which is as follows ; “the soldiers are 
brave and daring ; they rule by force the neighbouring provin¬ 
ces, so that no one can resist them”. 100 However, the pilgrim’s 
experience reveals that by 638 A.D. Kohgoda enjoyed an 
independent status Hiuen Tsang does not refer to the 
king of Kohgoda. But it is certain that the then reigning 
monarch of Kohgoda was Madhavaraja II who issued his Puri 
copper plate 101 in the 23rd regnal year (Cir. 633 A.D.) and 
the Cuttack Museum Charter 103 in 50th regnal year (Cir. 660 
A.D.). 

Hiuen Tsang’s account of Kohgoda is very illuminating 
and throws light on the political, social and cultural condi¬ 
tions of the land in 7th century A.D. 

Harsa's Second Invasion of Kohgoda : ( 642-43 A.D. ) 

From the travels of Hiuen Tsang, we learn that from 
Kung-yu=to the pilgrim, crossing some countries went as far 
as Mo-la-cha ( Mahara?tra ) wherefrom he turned back and 
reached Nalanda in 642 A. D. 10 8 During this period as Hwi 
Li informs us “The King after returning from the sub¬ 
jugation of Konyodha came to Orissa”. In this connection 
it is necessary to note the disastrous end of Pulakesin II. 
Narasimhavarman, the Pallava king defeated him at Pariyala, 
Manimahgalam and Suramjjra and killed him sometime in 
642 A.D. 10i The death of PulakesI II was a golden oppor- 

99. Ibid.pp. 196-197. 

100. Records ( Susilgupta publication ), p. 412. 

101. E.I., Vol. XXIII, p. 122. 

102. Ibid, Vol. XXIV, p. 148. 

103. CAGI, p. 648. 

104. S.I.I. Vol II, p. 653. 
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tunity for Harga to subjugate Kongoda. Soon after the 
death of Pulakesin II Harga mobilised his forces against 
Kongoda and obviously inflicted a defeat on Mfidhavaraja II. 
For a short period from 642 A.D. to 647 A.D. Madhavaraja 
continued to remain a vassal under Harga, although he never 
uged Harga era in his copper plate grants. 108 His submission 
before Harga seems to be more formal than real. He conti¬ 
nued to exercise his sovereignty over Kongoda as an inde¬ 
pendent monarch and Harga is never known to have inter¬ 
fered in the administration of Kongoda. After the death of 
Harsa Madhavaraja seems to have reasserted his indepen¬ 
dence and played an important role in Eastern India in the 
later part of his life. 

Was Kongoda included in the empire of Har§a ? 

Mr. Watters 108 thinks that it was apparently a part of 
Harga’s kingdom, and Dr. R. G. Basak 107 thinks "It was 
probably after £a£anka’s death that Harga could take entire 
possession of his Kingdom.” Dr..B. P. Sinha 108 believes: 
“Kongoda (GaDjam) felt the weight of Harsha in some form 
or other.” Dr. R. S. Tripathi 100 observes “Orissa was 
certainly within the pale of Harsha’s sovereignty and regard¬ 
ing Kongodha we learn from the life that this country had 
been attacked and subjugated by the king of Kanauj”. Dr.D. 

C. Sircar 110 points out “Harsavardhana’s hold on Kongoda 
must have been shortlived”. On the other hand Prof. R, 

D. Banerji 111 thinks “There is very little evidence to 


105. In all his copper plate grants, except the Ganjam 
plate, Madhavaraja H mentioned his regnal years. 

106. Watters Vol. II. pp. 197-198. 

107. H.N.E.I. (Calcutta, 1934), p. 152. 

108. Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha, p. 275. 

109. JBORS, Vol. XVIII (1932) Part III, pp. 318-319. 

110. I.H.Q. (1951) Vol. XXVII, p. 169. 

111. History of Orissa, Vol'. I. pp. 129-131. 
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suppose that Orissa was ever included within the empire of 
Harsha”. It is known to us from a Nepalese inscription 112 
that one Islrl Harsa was the lord of Gaud a, Odra Kalinga and 
Kosala. But this f>rl Harsa was perhaps not the same as 
Harsavardhana of Kanauj. 

We are not disposed to agree with M, Watters and Dr. 
Basak because Kongoda before 638 was only invaded by 
Har§a. It was not incorporated then in his empire, nor 
could Harsa subjugate it. Kongoda then enjoyed the posi¬ 
tion of a buffer state. It is true that it was ‘subjugated’ by 
Harsa in 642 A.D. But after that Harsa does not appear to 
haye taken part in any conquest. There is also no evidence 
to show that Harsa appointed any of his officer there. Thus 
we believe that Kongoda was only temporarily subdued in 
642-43 A.D., after which Harsa lost his interest in the ex¬ 
tension of empire. That Madhavaraja II maintained his 
power and pelf even after 642 A.D. is revealed from the 
Cuttack Museum charters which refer to. his high sounding 
titles in his 50th regnal year. Again neither. Madhavaraja II 
nor his successors used Harsa era in their records. They on 
the other hand used “Samvatsara of Vijayavardha-mana- 
rSjya 113 ”. Apparently Kongoda was not a- part of Harsa’s 
empire. It simply admitted Harsha’s predominance for a 
short period after 642 A.D. 

Madhavaraja and LokanUtha 

After the death of Harsa, Madhavaraja appears to have 
played the role of a powerful king in Eastern India. From 
the Cuttack Museum Charter we know that Madhavaraja 
sometimes before his fiftieth regnal year maintained friend¬ 
ship with a king called ‘Lokanatha,’ The verse in this connec¬ 
tion runs as follows : “Let the prosperity go to the king of 
Srldharapura, who is like Jayanta who has rapidly snatched 


112. I.A., Vol. IX, pp. 178-80. 

113. E.I., Vol. XI, pp. 286-287. 
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away with his own powers the fortune of the enemy kings to 
his side and who is the friend of the blessed Lokanatha” 114 . 
The phrase ‘Lokanatha Sakhah’ of the inscription suggests 
that Madhavaraja had allied himself with Lokanatha, 

Lokanatha is known to us from the Tipperah plates 115 . 
While editing the plates, Dr. R. G. Basak writes “The charac¬ 
ters of the Tipperah plate belong to the northern class of 
alphabets of the seventh century A.D. The letters of these 
plates correspond to those used in the Banskhera and Madhu 
vana plates of Maharajadhiraja Harsa and the plates of the 
time of SlaSMka raja’ 116 . The charter was issued in the 
month of Phalguna in the year 44, which as Dr. Basak 
suggests, on palaeographical grounds may have belonged to 
the Har§a era, corresponding to 650 A. D. And the Guttack 
Museum charters refer to Madhavaraja^ friendship with 
Lokanatha sometimes before Cir. 660 A.D. Thus on palaeo¬ 
graphical grounds, we may suggest that it was probably with 
Lokanatha of Samatafa region that Madhavaraja maintained 
his alliance. 

It is known from the verse seven of the Tipperah plates 
that Lokanatha ‘had always truth for his only friend' and 
verse- eight of the same epigraph also indicates that he was 
extremely in this friendship. Although the Tipperah charter 
does not categorically refer to the name of the friend of 
Lokanatha, it is well known from a comparative study of the 
Tipperah and Guttack Museum charters that Madhavaraja II 
was the “only friend” with whom Lokanatha of Samatata 
maintained alliance. With his gallant army which kept the 
neighbouring countries in awe Madhavaraja seems to have 


114. Jayatu jayantapratimah prasabhaih samakrsja ripunrpa 
Srlkah Sridhara paura k§itipo varadikrta Lokanatha 
Sakhah (Vide O.H.R.J., Vol, II, pp. 17-19). In place of 
fsridharapaura Dr. S. N. Rajaguru reads ^rivaramora. 

115. E. I. Vol. XV, p. 301. 

116. Ibid, p, 302. 
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snatched the fortune of Lokanatha’s enemies like Jayatunga 117 
and Jivadharana’ who had to surrender unconditionally. 
The alliance of Lokanatha and Madhavaraja enhanced the 
political prestige of Kongoda in eastern India. 

Estimate of MadhavarUja 

Madhavaraja II, the real founder of the suzerainty 
of the fsailodbhava dynasty, having ruled successfully for at 
least a period of 50 years passed away sometime in Circa 660 
A.D. leaving the consolidated kingdom to his worthy son 
Aya^obhita II alias Madhyamaraja I 118 . By sheer dint of 
merit he rose up to the position of a ‘Sakala Kalingadhipati’ 
from the status of a petty Mahasamanta. As a stalwart diplo¬ 
mat, he could steer through a middlepath at the time when 
two great monarchs—Harsavardhana of the North and Pula- 
kesm of the south—fought in his land. No doubt, he acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of Harsr sometime after Pulakesl’s dis¬ 
comfiture at the hands of Narasiihhavarman, but soon after 
Harsa’s death in 647-48, he regaided his independence and 
made Kongoda a power to be reckoned with. Thelong reign of 
Madhavaraja is a significant epoch in the political and cultu¬ 
ral history of Orissa. It was due to his political activities that 
Kongoda came out of obscurity and occupied . a conspicuous 
and powerful place in the political arena of Eastern India. 
Madhavaraja was notonly great for nis political achievements; 
he was also famous for his patronage of Vedic culture. He 
was the first king in Orissa to have performed the Horse 
Sacrifice and it was due to his munificence that Brahmanical 
Hinduism thrived in Kongoda at the cost of Budhism. In the 
words of his panegyrist, “As the sun brightens the lotus with 
his own rise and makes the plants void of the lustre, so also 
the king elevated the royal family by his birth and lessened 
the area of the kingdoms of enemies and made tnem destitute 
of vigour by his own prowess”. 110 

117. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vbl. I, Part II (Rajaguru),p. 260. 

118. E.I., Vol. XI, pp. 281-287. 

119. J.K.H.R. S., Yol. II, Part I, p. 59 . 
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KOmGODA under MADHYAMARaJA I 
AND DHARMARAJA II 

(i) Madhyamaraja I 

From the Banpur 1 2 and Parikud 3 plates it is known to us 
that Madhavaraja II alias Sainyabhlta II was succeeded by 
his son Ayalobhita II, alias Madhyamaraja 1 who ruled at- 
least for 26 years. Verse 15 of the Banpur copper plate 
grant describes him as a royal ascetic. 3 The description 
recalls to memory King Janaka of Videha of Upanishadic 
fame. In another verse the King is compared with God 
^iambhu, and in a mysterious manner, the panegyrist says 
that the King had discourses with the departed saints, coming 
from heaven at his call. In the verse 18 of the same charter 
he is compared with Arjuna ofMahabharatafor his amazing 
tricks of archery. Verse 19 describes how the king could run 
with two stout persons on his shoulder in emulation of the 
monkey hero Hanuman of the Ramayaija. In this 
connection, Madhyamaraja I parallels Babur .who according 
to Babur Nama was strong enough to be able to run on the 
wall with two men under his arms. 

The period of foreign aggression had been already over 
since the days of his illustrious father and his rule marked an 
age of peace and prosperity in the history of Kohgoda, This 


1, J.K.H.R.S, Vol. II p, 59 ; E.I, Vol. XXIX, p, 32. 

2, E.I, Vol, XI (191M2), pp. 281-287. 

3, Kechit sailaguhodaresu niyata dhsmavalipayinah 
Anye vayu phalambubhak§aniyata kechinniraharakah 
Ittham yogaju§o vihayavasatim dhyayantidivyampadaih 
Chitraih Madhyamarajadeva guija dhrk rajyepitat 

praptavaD. 

(Vide lines 35-37 of the Baijapur plate). 
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is also suggested by the luxuriant expression of par^asti in his. 
charters. Lines 38-39 of the Parikud plates describe him as 
“the paintmark of the prosperous Sailodbhava family, one. 
who has performed great sacrifices like Vajapeya and A^vame 
dha and taken an Avabhrtha bath, famous for glories, and a 
devout worshipper of Lord Siva.” 4 5 6 7 The performance of the 
Vajapeya sacrifice and the taking of Avabhrtha Bath indicate 
the power and glory of Madhyamaraja'and also his patronage 
for the Vedic culture. According SJatapatha Brahmatja, the 
performance of Vajapeya wins for the sacrificer everything 
here in this world.® On its authority, V. R. R. Dikshitaa-® 
writes : “Vajam is strength and he who performs it become 
more strong than the others. In tbe Vajapeya a rajanya 
shoots northward seventeen arrows showing that he is ruler 
over many a people.” This iOn harmony with the fact that 
Madhyamar5ja, according to his Parikud plates,is credited with 
having “pulled the string of his bow, right upto the ear with 
great strength and hit the objectives with two hands at a 
time by sharp arrows like Pritha Suta.” 

Madhyamraja I ruled his victorious and‘prosperous king¬ 
dom at least for twenty-six years and in the words of his 
PraSasti Kara, ‘By his birth the Sailodbhava family could 
increase like the lilies at the rise of the clear moon”. Unfor¬ 
tunately very little is known about the political activities of 
this monarch and the Parikud and Bapapur charters, issued 
by him contain nothing beyond the glorification of his- 
personality. 

4. SriSailodbhavakulatilakamahamakhavajapeya-svamed 

havabhftha snana nirvartita_ prak§ata-klrttik rama 
parama mahe^vara. (Vide E.I., Vol. XT, pp. 28-1-87). 

5. Sat. Br. V. I. I. 8. 

6. Hindu Administrative Institutions, p. 86. 

7. Jatena subhra vapu§a sasineva yena 
Saihvardhitam Kumuda§andamiva syagotram. 

(Vide Verse 20 of the Baqapur plates) 
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(H) Dharmaraja II (Cir. 690-720-A.D.) 

Madhyamaraja I was succeeded by bis son Dharmaraja II, 
who came to the throne sometime in the last decade of the 
seventh century A.D. But the throne of Kongoda was not a 
bed of roses for Dharmaraja. It is known from all his 
charters that his own younger brother Madhava, disregarding 
the laws of kingship, usurped the throne and made a vicious 
plan to drive him out of the kingdom. Dhamarija, however 
was vigilant of this plan and made all possible preparation to 
counteract it- The country plunged in a fratricidal war and 
a decisive battle was fought at a place called Phasika in which 
Dharmaraja being victorious regained the throne of 
Kongoda. Phasika, has been identified with the village 
Phasi, situated about - 18 miles away from modern Khallikote. 

Interference of Ko&ala : In the battle of Phasika, Madhava 
was defeated but not crushed and we learn from the charters 8 
of Dharmaraja that soon after his defeat, he got himself allied 
with a king named Tlvffra identified with Maha^iva Tivara- 
deva of south Ko^ala, who is known to us from his Bonda, 
Rajim and Boloda plates. This identification was, proposed 
by R. D. Banerji® and Dr. N. P. Chakraverty 10 , whereas 
Prof. V. V. Mirashi 11 thinks that this TIvaradeva of 4aiod- 
bhava charters may have been a remote descendant of the 
earlier Tivara. The views of Banerji and Chakravarti appear 
more probable and we have discussed at length the relative 

8. Rajyam lav dh avaiva darpadaviga^itataya Madhavojye? 

tha bhavan 

Desadasmadapastum Krtavi§ama matirvigrahe 

phasikayam. 

Yuddha ksovenabhagno nrpativarmasau samsritah 

stlvaraksam 

Paschat tenapi sardhampunarapi vijito Vindhyapadesu 

jlrnah. 

9. History of Orissa, Vol. 1. p. 134. 

10. E.I., Vol. XXI, pp. 34-41, 

11. Jha commemoration volume, p.232. 
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chronology of Dharmaraja and Tivaradeva in Chapter (IX) 
(Appendix A) of this work. 

The fratricidal struggle,led to the enmity of Kongoda and 
Kosala in the last decade of the seventh century A.D. The 
question at issue is : why Tivaradeva, aking of South Ko$ala, 
back up the cause of prince Madhava ? In this connection it 
is necessary to notice theremarkable rise of the Paijdu dynasty 
to which Tivaradeva belonged. The early Paijdu-vanSl kings 
were petty chiefs in Central India 12 } but with the rise of 
Tivaradeva this dynasty became master of the entire South 
KoSala (Prapta Sakala KoSaladhipatya) 18 . Further, from the 
recently published Adhabhara plates of Mahanannaraja 14 II, it 
is known that soon after the occupation of the entire South 
KoSala, Tivaradeva conquered the coastal tract of Orissa. 
Lines 6 and 7 of the Adhabhara plates refer to him not only 
as the ‘Lord of entire Ko$ala ! but also that of the coastal tract 
of Utkala 16 . After his occupation of Utkala Tivaradeva 
naturally cast his longing eyes over Kongoda and the fratri¬ 
cidal struggle offered him a golden opportunity for his aggre¬ 
ssive Imperialism. It was in all probability to occupy Kongoda 
and set up Madhava there as his feudatory, that Tivaradeva 
of Mahakosala entered into the fatefal struggle, the result of 
which was didastrous and humiliating on his part. 


12. O.H.R.J., Vol. Ill p, 130. 

13. C l.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 291-299 5 E.I„ Vol. VII, p. 104. 

14. I.H. Congress, Proceedings, 19th session (Agra), pp. 
133-138 

15. Sa^Ivansasambhute svabhujaparakramo-parijita sakala 

Kosalotkaladimandaladhipatya prapta mahatmyasya 
&rl Maha$iva TiVararajasya. (Ibid, p, 138), 

16. Turagakhuravighatavidaladdharaijitalajam 
Jayingajakarqa chamara vidhunana visphuritam. 
Subhatavara prasarpaija niruddha kakubgaganam 
Valamadurato yasya jayati dvisataih vrjinam. 
(J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVI, p 180 . 
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In the battle that followed between the two ambitious 
rivals, Dharmaraja with his grand army “bruised the surface 
of the earth by the strike of hoofs of the horses” and deafeated 
the lofty army of his foes. With a considerable margin for the 
exageration of the panegyrist, it is certain that the battle 
fought between Tivara and Dharmaraja was a furious one, 

As a result of this battle, South Kosala met with heavy loss 
and Madhava being defeated along with Tivaradeva, spent the 
rest of his life at Vindhyapada, where he breathed his last. 
Mr. Nandolal Dey 17 locates Vindhyapada in the Satpura 
range, from which rise the Tapti and other rivers. 18 Accor¬ 
ding to him, it lies between the Narbada and the Tapti. 19 

Dharmaraja II was not only a great conqueror ; he was a 
man of constructive ideas as well. From the recently known 
Kamanalinaksapur plates of Samantavarman 20 we get a clue 
regarding the public activities like construction of high-ways 
by King Dharmaraja of Kongoda. Lines 15 and 16 in the 2nd 
plate of the second side of the grant refers to “Dharmaraja 
Kalingatnarga” as “Sima” or frontier of the figt village in 
{svetaka 21 . It is known to us that Svetaka country was the 
immediate neighbour of Kongoda in the south-western direc¬ 
tion 2 2 and very often the kings of Svetaka granted lands in 
Kongodamaijdala. 28 Thus it is apparent that to mark the 
frontier line of Kongoda and Svetaka, as well as for public 
interest, the hignway was constructed by Dharmaraja of Sailodr 
bhava dynasty. 

From the known facts of history two kings of the Sailod- 
bhava dynasty with the same name appear in the 6th and 7th 

17. GDAMI, p. 38. 

18. Varaha Pur ana, Ch. LXXXV. 

19. J.A.S.B. Vol. XVII, p. 918. 

20. O.H.R.J. Vol. VII, part II, pp, 83-90. 

21. Ibid, pp. 80, 90. Punah paschimena Dharmaraja 
kalingamarga simantab. 

22. Vide Ch. II, p. 16. 

23. I.H.Q. Vol. XII, p. 489. 
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centuries A.D. But Dharmaraja I who granted his Sumatjdala 
plates in 569-70 A.D. was a mere feudatory under his over- 
lord $ri Prthvivigraha, whereas Dharmaraja II (Cir, 690-720 
A.D) was a victorious king with independent status. So we are: 
inclined to suppose that in all probability it was Dharmaraja 
II, who was responsible for the construction of the great 
“highway of Kalinga.” By performing such works of public- 
interest as this, his growing fame, we may say in the words of 
his panegyrist, “could not be contained in the three worlds, 
like the pair of legs of Lord Hari.’’ 24, 

Thus Dharmaraja alias fsrlmanabhita, as a protector of the 
people, ruled with all the pomp and glory of an oriental mon¬ 
arch at least for a period of 30 years, as we know from his 
Kondedde grant, 26 Being a great patron of Brahmanism, he 
used to grant villages to the learned Brahmanas (Bhaftas) an 
auspicious occasions. Having defeated SouthKo^ala, Dharma¬ 
raja devoted the rest of his life to the furtherance of art and 
literature. As we learn from his copper-plate grants, he was 
an expert in all Sastras and a widely-read man. 26 His interest 
in religion and philosophy was very great and in fact he was 
very often engaged in the discussion of religious topics with 
the learned Brahmins. 27 Maintaining the proud heritage of 
his dynasty, he also conducted the famous Vajapeya and 
Asvamedha sacrifices. But Dr. D. C. Sircar 28 holds a different 
view. While writing on the ‘chronology of 3ailodbhavas’-, he 
observes : “An interesting passage found in the Koridedde 


24. Yasyati nirmala yasah parivardhamanam 
Padau Hareriva namayitaniaih trilokya 

25. E.I. Vol. XIX, p. 271 ; See line -61 of the plate. 

26. Tasyabhavat sakalasastra visesa vedi 
Sri Dharmaraja iti sunuradhita sastrah. 

27. Kale dharmavivechanaya nirato Brahmaijyamadhye- 
sthitah. 

28. I.H.Q. Vol. XXVII (1951), p. 168. 
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grant, as well as in the unpublished Orissa Museum plates 280 
says that Dharmtraja was the son of a son (i. e. grondson) of 
one who had taken the ‘avabhptha’ bath after an A^vamedha 
sacrifice. This undoubtedly refers to the horse sacrfice 
performed by his father Sainyabita Madhavavarman II 
But we definitely know from the ChaQdeSwar plates, 29 that 
Dharmaraja himself performed the : great sacrifices like 
Vajapeya and Asvamedha. In all probability de performed 
the horse sacrifice to commemorate his victory oyer Tlvara- 
deva the lord of entire Kosala. Such was the man, who used 
the befitting titles “Parama Bhattaraka” and “Maharajadhi- 
raja” in his Nivina plates. 30 

He maintained such dignity and discipline that, in the 
words of his panegyrist, “Early in the morning both desirous 
of paying him respects and presenting the captives to him, 
the commanders would wait in the courtyard of his palace to 
catch his eyes”. 31 The King had royal residences at least in 
five places—Kanakontala, Saumyapura, Matrchandra pataka, 
Asilida and Alatalanghapura—whereform he used to grant 
rent-free villages to the Brahmins in the presence of his officers. 
Thus in various ways Dharmaraja enhanced the status and 
prestige of Kongoda. Dharmaraja is undoubtedly the most 
notable among the Sailodbhava monarchs and it was during 
his rule that Kongoda became a power to be reckoned with 
by her neighbouring states. His proud epithet of “Maharaja- 
dhiraja” signifies his paramount position and his performance 
of Vedic rituals justifies his independent status. His victory 
over the aggressive imperialism of Tivara considerably enhan¬ 
ced his power and political prestige and the set back of the 

28 a* But the plates had already been edited by Sri N. G. 

Majumdar in E. I. XXIV (1937), p. 148. 

29. Vide Lines 20-22 of the plates, J K.H.R.S. Vol. II, 
p, 59 ff. 

30. E.I. Vol. XXI, p. 34 vide line 35 of the plates. 

31. Vide Verse No. 19 of the Puri plates (JBORS, XVl, 
p. 185), 
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Paijduvamsls led to facilitate the territorial growth of Kon- 
goda, which under Dharmaraja appears to have embraced a 
major portion of South Tosala. Dharmarajamanabhita in 
spite of his power and glory was himself a saintly type of 
man and was therefore very much loved by his subjects. Puri 
Copper plate testifies to his nobility and royal dignity by the 
following statement: “Prowess, prosperity, youth and 
authority, each one of these isthe source of blinding passion, 
but all of these combined did not tend to affect the character 
of Srimanabhlta”. 3 * 


32. Sauryam ^riryauvanaib rajyaria ekaikaih madakarakam 
Sarvam Srimanabltasya nirvikarmupasthitam. 



Chapter Eight 

DECLINE OF THE S'AILODBHAVA DYNASTY 

The power and glory of the Sailodbhava dynasty steadily 
declined after the demise of DharmarajaSrimanabhita. None 
of his successors could ever perform Vajapeya and ASva- 
medha sacrifices, which the earlier rulers of the dynasty 
performed. Madhavaraja II and Dharmaraja II had raised 
the status of Kongoda to that of a leading power in India. 
The last regnal year of Dharmaraja II marked a turning 
point in the fate of the dynasty. There came'aturn in the tide. 

The successors of Dharmaraja seem to be shadowy figures 
in the annals of early medieval Orissa. We do not get any 
of their copper plate grants except the fragmentary Tekkali 
copper plates’ of Madhyamaraja III, the last known member 
of the Sailodbhava dynasty. This is the main source to throw 
any light regarding the declining phase of the dynasty. In 
this connection it may be noted that while all other 1 fourteen 
copper plate grants of the family were found in the region 
lying to the north of the river Rsikulya, this is the only plate 
found at Tekkali, very near to the mount Mahendra, the 
home land of the Sailodbhavas. 

From the lines 8-6 of this charter we learn that Dharmaraja 
II was succeeded by his sonMadhyamaraja II. The prosperity 
of Kongoda under his rule has been indicated in the same 
charter, which states that precious stones rolled at his feet. 
Madhyamara a bears the epithet Ranaksobha owing to his 
valour and courage in the battle fields. 2 It appears that 


1, Vide J.B. & O.R.S. (1918), Vol. IV, part I, pp. 161. 
Inscription of Orissa, Vol. I, Rajaguru p. 241, 

Prachl, now defunct Journal, Vol. Ill, pt. II (July 
1933), pp. 85-86. 

2. Arati karikumbhanarh yasyasti bhidurah karah 
Sri Raijaksobha saifajnanath tato lokopyachlkarat 
(Vide lines 15-16 of the Tekkali plates). 
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although the dynasty was on the decline, this king was able 
to maintain integrity of the kingdom for sometime. 

Madhyamaraja II having no son was succeed by his 
cousin Allaparaja 3 who was unable to arrest the forces of 
disintegration. It is known from the Tekkali charter that 
Allaparaja was crowned king on the summit of the Nasunda 
hill, which may he identified with the hill Nandava near 
Takkali * 

Allaparaja has been represented in the charter as the son 
of Madhyamaraja Ill’s nude and in that case he may be taken 
as a descendant of Madhava. who, as stated above, was a 
rival of Dharmaraja to the throne of Kongoda and was sub¬ 
sequently defeated by him at the battle of Phasika. The 
account of this battle is found in all the copper plate charters 
of Dharmaraja, but the Tekkali plate is completely silent 
about it. This suggests that the kings represented in this 
charter were the descendants of Madhava and the humilia¬ 
tion, of Phasika appears tohave been deliberately omitted in it. 

Again, as already pointed out, Allaparaja’s coronation did 
not take place in Kongoda, but on the summit of Mount 

3. Mm. HP. Sastri read.it as ‘Petavyollaparaja’; but with 
the help of the facsimile given by him, I read it as 
‘Paitrvyollaparaja’. 

4. Tasmin arati timiraib prasaram vibhidya 
Krtva janasya saphalamudayena che§ta. 

Adam samasta jagadeka mahapradlpe 
Bhumaugate dinakrtiva vidherniyogat. 

Bhrata tasya nasunda parvata Siro ratnarchita vidyuta 
Paitlvyollaparaja ityavanipo jatah sa ^akropamah. 
Kopakistakrpanamatrakasakhahsaifakhyevijityadvisah 
Rajasvam punaruttaradgatamapi prap malamyoyaSah. 
(lines 16-21 of Tekkali plate . See also Inscriptions of 
Orissa : Rajaguru, p. 243, Vol. I. 

5. Gramatically, S/o Pitarva=Paitrvya. Our theory stands 
because the only Pitrvya of Madhyamaraja II as 
Madhava- 
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Nasunda, identified with the modern Nandava 6 hills, near 
Mahendra. 

In accordance with the chronology set up by us, the main 
line of the &ailodbhavas ceased to rule in Kongoda from C. 
737 A.D. 7 when Madhyamaraj II passed away. Only a colla¬ 
teral branch retired back to Mt. Nasunda, where in all pro¬ 
bability they remained under the Gangas. The fall of the 
main line of Sailodbhavas synchonized with the rise of the 
Bhaumas, who started their ‘Samvat’ about 736-737 A.D. a 
This is corroborated by the fact that king. Jayavarman of 
&vataka country had to get the permission of. Unmatta Kesar 
of the Bhauma family for granting lands in Eongoda region. 

6. See Chapter II of this work. 

7. See Chapter IX. 

8. Dr. D. C. Sircar thinks that Bhauma erastaxted in83l 

A.C. (Vide E.I., XXIX, p. 189; E.I. XXVIII, p. 279 
foot note.) But Dr. S. N. Rajaguru places Bhauma 
era in 36-37 A.D, (Vide O.H.R.J., Vol. IV, Nos. 3 & 
4, pp.67.72 ; Ibid, Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 208-212). Both 
the scholars have tried to establish their own viewson 
astronomical grounds, supplied by Daiapalla and 
Ganjam copper plate grants of Satrubhanjadeva, who 
used Bhauma Samvat. Both the grants were issued in 
Samvat 198, but an different occasions* The Daia¬ 
palla grant was made on Vi§uva SaxhkrantI, Sunday. 
Panchami, Margsira These astronomical details fit 
with 3 dates, viz.—1. 21st, March 812 A.C. 

2. 23rd March 934 A.C. 

3. 23rd March 1029 A.C. 

(Vide Indian Ephimasies of Swami Kannu Pillai). 

Out of three dates Dr. Rajaguru selected-934 A.C.. as the 
corresponding date. But Dr. D. C. Sircar didn’t refer to alL 
the three dates, cited above, and came to the conclusion, 
“The astronomical delails supplied by our record suggests 
March 23, 1029 A.C. It has to be noticed- that the above 
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This is known to us from the Ganjam grant 80 which, 
was issued in Samvat 8. In our opinion this Samvat 
Is no other than Bhauma Samvat. Thus the grant 
was made in 744 A.D., when the Bhaumas had already 
extended their sway over Kongoda. In fact, there 

combination does not suit any other date in the period in the 
question. It, therefore, appears that Bhaumakara era started 
from 831 A.C.” In view of the fact that 3 dates correspond to 
the occasion (and not one dateonly) Dr. Sircar’s argument 
does not seem ade- quate. 

The second grant from Ganjam (Lines 19-20 of the 2nd 
plate 1st side) snpplies the following astronomical details :— 
Devotsava dvadasi, Saumya dina or Wednesday (See Amara- 
ko$a), associated with Revati Naksatra. In this connection 
Dr. D. C. Sircar writes “As all the dvadasis are associated 
with God Visnu, the Istadevata of the donor (L. 10 of the 1st 
plate) it is difficult to determine, in the -absence of any ifidica 
tion regarding the month and the fortnight., the particular 
Dvadasi, referred to in the passage.” Yet, he assumed 
M argaiira, Su. di. 12 for Devotsava dvadaSl. But Sri S. N. 
Rajaguru has quite convincingly identified Devotasava 
Dvadasi with Utthaha dvadasi, which falls on Kdrtika. &ukla 
dvadsi associated with Revati Naksatra, according to Smrti. 
(See O.H.R. J., Vol. V, Nos. 3 & 4. pp. 68-69). In 812 A.C* 
this occassion falls on Thursday. In 1029 A.C, the occasion 
f alls on Tuesday when Revati enters after 8 p.m. The succee¬ 
ding day is a Nirarfi4a Tithi and the 13th tithi starts from 
Thursday. A Nirariisa tithi is not auspicious for issuing, 
grants. Finally in 934 A.C., the occasion Kartika Sukla 
Dvadasi falls exactly on Saumyadina (Wednesday) wtthRevati 
Nak§atra, which enters only a few minutes after the Sunrise 
and remains for thewhole day (See Indian Ephimeries by 
S. K. Pilla,Vol. II, p. 271). Thus as logically calculated by Dr. 
Rajaguru, on astronomical grounds, Bhauma era started in. 
736 A.D, (934-198 = 736 A. D.) ( 

8a. Vide I.H,Q., Vol XII, p. 489. 
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was much controversy over the reading of the date-portion 
of the plate under review. Pandit Binayak Misra, the learned 
editor of the plates read it as ‘Samvat 50 of an unspecified 
era’. He does not seem to notice that the symbol is different 
from that in Neulpur plate 86 (E.I., Yol. XV, pp. 1 ff.) which he 
reads as 50. Dy. R, C. Majumdar 9 opines, the symbol should 
be read as 20. Dr. D. C. Sircar 10 read it as Gafiga era 120. 
But if the symbol be examined in the light of Buhler’s chart 
it will be undoubtedly figure 8, which represents the regnal 
year of Unmatta Kesari. As this king has been regarded as 
the founder of the Bhauma era, his eighth regnal year may 
be taken to be the Bhauma SamVat. It cannot be Gafiga era 
as in that case it would have been preceeded by the expression 
“Pravarddhamana Vijaya Rajya” 11 , which is almost invariably 
found in all Gahga records. 

Thus it is evident that sometimes before 744 A.D., Bhaumas 
had seized Kongoda after defeating the then Sailodbhava 
monarch. 

This is also supported by the fact that at the end of the 8th 
century in 795 A.D. the Chinese Emperor Te Tsong received as 
a token of homage, the “Ganda Vyuha”, the last section of the 
Avatamaaka, addressed to him by the king of the realm Wucha, 
who had deep faith in sovereign law, and who followed the 
practice of sovereign Mahayana, “the fortunate monarch, who 
does what is pure, the lion”. Sylvan Levi has 12 translated 
the name of the king as ‘S'ubhakara Kesari’. If we accept this 
Subhakara Kesari to be the same as-the donor of the Neulpur 
plate, we have to assign him roughly the middle of the eighth 
century A.D. as the palaeography of the plate suggests 13 , 

8b. Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, p. 2. 

9. Age of Imperial Kanauj, p. 79. 

10. J.K.H.R.S., Vol. II, No. 1, p. 39. 

11. See J.B.R.S., XXXV, Pts. I & II, p. li ( L. 22 in 1st. 
side of 3rd plate). 

12. E.I., Vol. XV, p. 363-364. 

13. Ibid, part 1, p. 1. 

7 
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Pandit.Binayak Misra 14 suggests that the King in Gandayyuha 
was Sivakara or K§hemaiikara of the Bbaunia dynasty. 

Anyway, the Chinese source definitely informs us about the 
rule of a dynasty in Orissa, which was preminently Buddhist. 
From the Bhauma plates we learn that the early rulers of the 
dynasty were ‘Parama Saugata’. 16 Thus we are on a sure 
ground to believe that the Buddhist Bhaumas had already 
started their rule long before 795, that under S ubhakara I they 
had occupied Kongoda before 744 A.D. and that they had 
started their era in 736 A.D., which is proved on astronomical 
grounds. 

The Bhaumakaras, who hailed from Assam, occupied 
Utkala in or about 736 A.D. and within one decade they suc¬ 
ceeded in driving out the S ailodbhavas from KoPgoda. The 
Ganjam grant of Jayavarma clearly reveals that S'ailodbhavas 
were ousted by the Bhaumakaras in or about 744 A.D. 

Allaparaja, who happened to be the cousin of Madhyamaraja 
II, seems to have suffered defeat at the hands of S^ubhakara I 
and fled away to Mt. Nasunda where his successors continued 
to flourish for some time. Thus the Kingdom of Kongoda 
which had a brilliant record of political and cultural achieve¬ 
ments under the mighty Sailodbhava Kings, passed to the land 
of the Bhaumakaras of Tosala before the middle of the eighth 
century A.D. with the fall of the S'ailodbhavas, Kongoda was 
not lost in oblivion. It remained, as a part of the vast empire 
of Bhaumakaras. 

Kongoda is not only referred to in the Ganjam grant of 
(Bhauma) Samvat 8, but also in the Dharakot plate of Subhakara 


14. Orissa under Bhauma Kings, p. 41. 

15. Vide Lines 1-4 of the Neulpur plate of Bhauma era 54 
(E.I., XV, Pt. 1, p. 1). 

16. See Verse 18 of Banpur plate (J.K.H.R.S., Vol. II, 
p. 59 ; E.I., XXIX, .p. 32). 
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II 17 , Ganjam 18 , Kumurang 19 and the unpublished Ambagam 
plate 20 of DantJimahadevi. This reveals that after Shilod- 
bhavas, Kohgoda without being neglected was invariably 
treated as an indivisible limb of the vast kingdom, from first 
to last. It lasted as a mandala even during the SomvamsI rule. 
This is known to us from the Maranjamuri copper plate 
grant 21 of Yayati II, which reveals that the countries of 
Kalinga, Utkala and Kongoda voluntarily chose him to be 
their ruler. This is the last known epigraph, which mentions 
Kohgoda, after which it seems the name of the territory was 
wiped out from the pages of subsequent history. 

Kohgoda, no doubt, was lost in oblivion after Somavamsi 
rule. But history should recall to memory the greatness of the 
Sailodbhavas who not only established a new territory but by 
their political sagacity raised the political prestige of Kohgoda 
as a great power. After a glorious period of one century forces 
of disruption weakened the political structure of Kohgoda, 
which was exposed to external aggression. 

The attack of the Bhaumas simply came as a storm, which 
smashed the political fabric of the Sailodbhavas already shaken 
to its foundation as a result of the operation of so many 
destructive elements. The Bhauma invasion was only the 
immediate cause. There were various remote factors leading to 
the ultimate decline of the dynasty. 

The first and foremost cause was the internal enmity, which 
in the long run acted as a veritable boomerang for the kingdom 


17. Vide J.A.H.R.S., Vol. IV (1930), pp. 189-194. 

18 . E.I., Vol. VI, p.133 ff. 

19. See Orissa under Bhauma Kings : B. Misra, pp. 60-67 ; 
J.B.O.R.S., V, 564. 

20. The plate was collected by me. It refers to a grant made 
by Dandimahadevi in the Gauhga Visaya of Kohgoda- 
man^ala. 

21. Vide LB.O.R.S., Vol. II, pt. I (1916), p. 53. See also 
Dynastic History of Northern India by H. C. Ray, Vol. 
I, (1931), p. 402. 
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of Kongoda. The victory at Phasika over the rising Kosala was 
no doubt a political victory, but a diplomatic defeat. Therein 
was sown the seed of ill will and hatred in the mind of the 
monarch of Kosala. Thus fratricidal struggle for the throne 
was not only disastrous on the part of the prince Madhava, but 
also for his country Kongoda, which from this time onwards- 
remained an enemy of Kosala. As Kautilya 32 informs, accord¬ 
ing to Mandala theory. “A neighbouring foe of considerable 
power is styled as enemy.” 

In accordance with this theory, rivalry between Kosala and 
Kongoda was an inevitable and potent factor that ultimately 
contributed to the decline of the Sailodbhavas. Kosala remained 
a powerful enemy of Kongoda on the western flank. The 
rising monarchs of Kosala could not have forgotten such a 
crushing defeat and must have planned to utilise the oppor¬ 
tunity to avenge this momentous defeat. Thus when Madhya- 
maraja II passed away about 736 A.D., it was the descendant 
of Madhava (and not of Madhyamaraja II) who got a chance 
to maintain the royal status, probably with the help and 
sympathy of Kosala. The direct cause of the decline and fall 
of the Sailodbhavas may be found in the rising power of the 
Bhaumakaras. The Ganjam grant of Jayavarmadeva, referred 
to above, reveals that the Kobgoda region formed part of the 
Bhaumakara empire by the 8th regnal year of that monarch. 
So it is evident that Unmatta Kesari conquered Kongoda and 
drove the Sailodbhavas out of the territory. There is reason to 
believe that the Panduvamsis of Kosala, who were the inveterate 
enemy of the Sailodbhavas were passive supporters of the 
Bhaumakaras in their occupation of Kongoda. The Eastern 
Gahgas 23 , who were then the only friends of the Sailodbhavas, 

22. Vide Arthasastra, ed. by Dr. Shamasastry (1956), p.290. 

23. Although the Bhaumas subjugated the Tungas ( See 
Bhaumakaras : B. Misra, pp. 44, 49) occupied Kongoda 
and claimed to have subjugated the Kalihgas, they never 
raised arms against Kosala. (Vide Line 7 of the Tal- 
cher plate ; Bhaumakaras, Misra, p. 43). 
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could not extend any positive help for them probably because 
the Ragtrakufcas, 24 who were the close allies of the Pandu- 
vathsis, were threatening at the gate of Kalinga. 

Thus the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda had to face single-handed 
the attack of the stalwart Bhaumakaras and King Unmatta 
Kesari appears to have obtained a decisive victory over them. 

The Bhaumakaras after occupying Kongoda marched fur¬ 
ther south to invade Kalinga during the reign of Subhakara I. 
But it seems the Gahgas, the friend of the Sailodbhavas, made 
a strong defence by resisting the Bhaumas and in all probabi¬ 
lity mount Mahendra remained as the border of Kalinga and 
Tosala during this period 25 . 

Dynastic kingdoms depend for their continued existence on 
the supply of able monarchs. So here we find that weak suc¬ 
cessors were, in a.way, responsible for the speedy decline. The 
military strength of Kongoda, “which kept the neighbouring 
countries in awe” 26 under Madhavaraja II, was unable under 
Dharmaraja IPs weak descendants to check the attack of the 
Bhaumas. The Bhaumas thus finally succeeded in penetrating 
through the coastal plains of Kongoda as far as Mt. Mahendra. 

But we are not inclined to agree with Mr. S. C. Chandra, 27 
who thinks, “It is likely that the S ailodbhavas being hard pres¬ 
sed between Bhaumas of Utkala and Gahgas of Kalinga migra¬ 
ted to Malayasia.” We do not object to the hypothesis that the, 
Sailodbhavas migrated to Malayasia. But there is no evidence 
to show that they were ever hard pressed by Gahgas, who on 
the other hand seem to have backed the cause of the S ailod- 


24. It is known from the Multai, Tewarkhed and Baloda 
plates that Rastrakuta Nannaraja was the brother-in-law 
of Panduvamsi Tivaradeva of South Kosala. (Vide Ch. 
IX infra), 

25. Bhaumakaras B. Misra, p. 47. 

26. On Yuan Chwang : Thomas Watters, Vol. II (1905), 
p. 197. 

27. See O.H.R.J., Vol. Ill, No. 2, p. 76, f.n, 2. 
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bhavas. Any way, the S ailodbhavas being ousted by the Bhau- 
makaras left Kongoda and ruled in isolation over a small tract 
of territory on the southern border of Kohgoda for a short 
period. 

Tekkali copper plate informs us that Madhyamaraja III 
born of Prince Tailapa, succeeded to his grand-father's throne 
at an early age and his stainless fame spread in all quarters. 
Tailapa, son of Allaparaja, predeceased his father. Although 
Tailapa never came to the throne, he was famous for his 
remarkable gravity and heroism. Two other men with this 
name are known to history. One is known from Chalukyan 
records and the other from Upalada plates of Ramadeva. 
Ramadeva, in line 4 of the plate claims to have descended from 
Tailapavamsa. Dr. S. N. Rajaguru 28 , while editing the plate 
came to the conclusion that this Tailapa was probably the same 
as the prince Tailapa of Tekkali plate. But Dr. B. Chi 
Chhabra 20 , while reediting the plate thinks that the Seal in 
the plate bearing “standing boar” and elephant goad, lends 
support to the view that Tailapa belonged to the Chalukya 
family. Following Dr. Chhabra, Dr. D. C. Sircar 8 0 observes ; 
“This Tailapa from whom Ramadeva claimed descent appears 
to be no other than the western Chalukya monarch Tailappa II 
(927-97 A;D.)”. To establish this theory Dr. C hh abra refer¬ 
red to the Masulipatam plates of Chalukya Bhlma II 81 , which 
contain the seal of elephant goad and boar, as the donor was a 
‘devotee of Bhagavana Narayana’ 82 . But here the learned 
scholar failed to notice that the seal of Upalada plates does not 
bear Elephant goad but Nandi, and the donor of the plates 
expressly declares himself to be ‘Parama Mahesvara’ 88 and not 
a devotee of Narayapa. Thus we are unable to hold the view, 

28. J.A.H.R.S., Vol. X (1936-37), p. 166. 

29. E. I., Vol. XXIII, pp. 142-143. 

30. Q. J. M. S., Vol. XLIV, p. 14. 

31. E, I, Vol., V, pp. 135-36. 

32. Ibid, See L. 3 of the plate. 

33. See L. 1 of the plate E. I„ XXIII, p. 143. 
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maintained by Dr. Chhabra. Although direct evidences are 
lacking to establish the relationship between Ratnadeva and 
S'ailodbhava dynasty, yet from the findspot of the plate, from, 
the name Tailapa, and from use of the epithet ‘Parama 
Mahesvara’, we are more inclined to connect him with S ailod- 
bhavas than with any other dynasty. 

The ^ailodbhava dynasty seems to have appeared in 
Nandapur in the name of S ilavamsa. The Sailodbhavas are 
described in their charters to have come out of ‘S'ila or rock. 
Again parallels are not lacking in history to show that even 
great dynasties rise once again in some new region after an 
elapse of centuries even. Thus we know that Nalas 84 appeared 
in Ganjam in 10th century, Matharas 35 in Bamandapati during 
Somavamsis, Manas 38 in Bihar in 12th century and Maud- 
galas 87 in Kalahapdi. So it is not improbable that Sailod¬ 
bhavas might have appeared as Silavamsis. The name endings 
ofVayaraja, Pratapagangaraja of ^ilavamsa 38 tally with the 
name endings of Madhavaraja, Dharmaraja of Sailodbhava 
dynasty. Samsarabhlta and Trailokyabhita of Mukhalinga 
Temple inscription 39 are also supposed to be descendants in the 
line of Sainyabhlta, Ranabhlta, etc. Thus after the fall of the 
main line, it seems some later members of this dynasty continued 
for some time as petty rulers in different parts of Southern 
India. 


34. 0. H. R. J., Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 97-102. 

35. B. I., Vol. IV, p. 254. 

36. J.K.H. R. S., Vol. II, No. 1, p. 40 ; E. I„ Vol. II, p. 333. 

37. Chitrachandra of Mudgala family is known from the 
Mohangiri inscription (J. K. H. R. S., Jan. 1950, pp. 
246-47). 

38. S. I. I., Vol VI, No. 950 ; Ibid, Vol. V, No. 1170. 

39. Ibid, Vol. V, No. 427. 



Chapter Nine 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE S'AILOBBHAVAS 

Fifteen sets of copper-plate grants, issued by the kings of 
the Sailodbhava dynasty and a large number of charters of the 
contemporary and later period throw a flood of light to form 
a complete genealogy of the Sailodbhava dynasty in Orissan 
history and to fix the period of each ruler of the dynasty, 
thereby throwing light on the relationship of the S ailodbhava 
kings with the princes of the neighbouring kingdom. The 
records of Hiuen Tsang, who visited Kongoda (Kung-ya-to) 
in 638-39 A.D., also help us in arranging the invasions of Harsa 
over Kongoda in a chronological order and also in establishing 
the relationship between Har?avardhana and Madhavaraja II. 

All the copper-plate grants of the dynasty under review, 
except those of Ganjam and Khurdha refer to the fact that 
Pulindasena was the progenitor of this family. He himself 
chose Sailodbhava as his successor, after whom the dynasty was 
so named. It is known from the epigraphic sources that 
Ranabhita was born in the family (Kulajo) of Sailodbhava. As 
we have discussed in Chapter V, Dharmaraja, who appears to 
be a member of the S ailodbhava dynasty, flourished sometime 
between Sailodbhava and Ranabhita. The Bugudg Puru$ot- 
tampur, Puri and Cuttack Museum charters supply the follow¬ 
ing genealogical table : 

Pulindasena 

I! 

S ailodbhava 

II 

Ranabhita 

II 


Sainyabhlta I 
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Ayasobhlta I 

II 

Sainyabhita II alias Madhavavarman 
Further, the Ganjam plates of Madhavaraja II give genealogy 
upto three generations viz : 

Maharaja Mahasamanta Madhavaraja I 

II 

Maharaja Ayasobhlta I 

II 

Maharaja Mahasamanta Madhavaraja II 
But the undated Khurdha plates, bearing the legend ‘Sri 
Sainyabhltasya 5 on the seal, supply the following relation :— 

Sri Sainyabhita 

II 

Ayasobhlta 

Madhavaraja (Pautra of Sainyabhita and Atmaja of Ayasobhita) 
Thus it becomes clear that Madhavaraja II, the donor of the 
Ganjam and Khurdha plates, had another name Sainyabhita. 
Hence his grand-father Sainyabhita I of the Khurdha plates is 
identical with Madhavaraja I of the Ganjam plates. So far the 
genealogical position is clear. But the question is—whether Sai¬ 
nyabhita II alias Madhavaraja II of the Ganjam and the Khur¬ 
dha plates is identical with Sainyabhita II of the Buguda plates ? 
This problem arises because palaeographically the undated 
Buguda plates belong to the tenth century and secondly because 
in Ganjam and Khurdha plates Ayasobhlta is described as the 
son of Sainyabhita, whereas in Buguda plates he is described 
as “born in the family of Sainyabhita”. For these reasons, Dr. 
R. C, Majumdar was inclined to assert that Ayasobhita I (C. 
600 A.D.) was the son of Sainyabhita I and another Ayasobhita 
(C. 825 A.D.) was born in the family of Sainyabhita II. He 
assigned the issuer of the Ganjam and Khurdha plates to C. 
615 A.D., but that of Buguda and Puri plates to C. 850 A.D. 
Palaeography of Buguda plates was the chief guiding factor 
for the view of Dr. Majumdar. While editing the plates 


1, Vide JAHRS, Vol, X, p. 7. 
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Dr. Kielhorn remarked : “These plates bore originally another 
inscription” 2 , and he further observed that palaeographically 
the plates “can not be earlier than about the tenth century 
A.D. and that probably they are not much later” 3 . 

But the publication of the Cuttack Museum Charters 4 5 quite 
satisfactorily answered the palaeographical objection. While 
the text of the introductory part of the record closely resembles 
that of the Buguda, Puri and Purusottampur plates, its charac¬ 
ters are exactly the same as those of Ganjam and Khurdha 
plates. Yet, in his recent treatment of the S ailodbhava dynasty. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar 6 raises the doubt in the following words: 
“Some scholars say that two groups of kings (i.e. the issuer of 
the Buguda, Purl and Cuttack Museum plates and his two 
ancestors on the one hand, and that of the Ganjam and the 
Khurdha plates and his two ancestors on the other) are identi¬ 
cal. But there are two objections to this view. In the later 
group, Ayasobhita is said to be born in the family of that king. 
It is very doubtful whether a son of a king would be referred to 
in an official record as born in his family”. Dr. D. C. Sircar 8 
has quite satisfactorily clarified the doubts, raised by Dr. 
Majumdar. He suggests that the difference between the descrip¬ 
tion of the relation between Ayasobhita I and Sainyabhita 
Madhavavarma I in the two groups of inscriptions was probably 
due to the fact that Ayasobhita was a scion of the S'ailodbhava 
family adopted as son by his royal predecessor 7 . He is of 
opinion that “The representation of a son as a descendant is 
also not entirely unknown to Indian history”. As an elucida¬ 
tion of this fact he cites instances from various, records. Indeed, 


2. E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 41. 

3. Ibid, Vol. VII, p. 102. 

4. Ibid, Vol. XXIV, p. 149. 

5. Classical Age (Vidya Bhavan edition), pp. 144 ff. 

6. O. H. R J.. Vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 33. 

7. Successor of the Satavahanas, p. 400. 
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in Naisadhiya 8 , Nala, a son of Ylrasena, has been described as 
Virasena Ruladlpa. Assam plates of Vallabhadeva 9 refer to one 
Rayarideva, who although a son of Bhaskara, is described as 
the “frontal ornament” of the kings in Bhaskara’s race. 

So we are not inclined to believe that the rulers, men¬ 
tioned in the Bugu4a plates, belong to the period from 825 
A.D. to 850 A.D. (i.e., the so called period of later 
Sailodbhavas as supposed by Dr. R. C. Majumdar). Buguda 
plates were certainly re-engraved in a later period, and we 
notice a developed form of palaeography therein. Again the 
theory of Dr. Majumdar goes against the known facts of 
Orissan history. If we aceept him, it will be hard for us to 
explain even the existence of the Somavamsi kings, who ruled 
over the coastal tracts of Orissa before the Imperial Gangas. 

It is further known from the Nuapalli plates (see Chapter V) 
that Chharamparaja ruled over Kongoda toward the last 
quarter of the sixth century A.D. and that he was in all 
probability the immediate predecessor of Sainyabhlta II alias 
Madhavaraja II. In accordance with this hypothetical consi¬ 
deration we have provisionally identified Chharamparaja with 
Ayasobhita I, father of Madhavaraja II and we have accepted 
him as a member of the Sailodbhava family. 

Thus from the Ganjam, Khurdha, Buguda and Sumandala 
and Nuapalli plates we get the following genealogy of the early 
Kings of the Sailodbhava dynasty : 

Pulindasena 

II 

S ailodbhava 


Dharmaraja 


Ranabhita 


8. Vide Naishadhiya Charitam (9th edition) 1952, pp, 237 
(Vr. 124, Ch. V). 

9. E.I., Vol. V, p. 184. 
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Sainyabhita I alias Madhavaraja I 

I! 

Ayasobhlta I alias Chharamparaja 

II 

Sainyabhita 31 alias Madhavaraja II 
To construct the chronology of this period, we are to depend 
upon the circumstantial evidences. As we know, soon after 
the invasion of Samudragupta in C. 350 A.D., there appeared 
in Kalinga a dynasty known as the Mathara, which dominated 
till the first quarter of the sixth century A.D. The palaeo¬ 
graphy of their copper plate grants tally with that of the copper 
plate grant of the Yallabha king Dharasena II of the Gupta 
era 252 or 572 A.D. 10 While editing the Ningondi plates 
of Prabhanjanavarman of this dynasty, Dr. D. C. Sircar 11 
observes ° “The characters employed in the record belong to 
the southern class of alphabets and may be assigned on 
palaeographical grounds to the fifth or sixth century A.D.” 
And we know from the Sumandala plates that Dharmaraja 
was ruling over the Khalikote region as a feudatory of Prthivi- 
vigraha in 570 A.D. Thus it is obvious that the period of 
the Sailodbhava rule began in Kongoda after the fall of the 
Matharas and just before the rise of the Vigrahas—i.e., in the 
middle of the sixth century A.D. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar 12 offers the following tentative list 
of the early Sailodbhava Kings with approximate dates of 
accession :— 

Sailodbhava 

II 

Rapabhlta (C. 550 A.D ) 

II 

Sainyayabhita I (C. 575 A.D.) 

II 


10. I. A., Vol, VIII, p. 302. 

11. E. I., Vol. XXX, p. 113. 

12. JAHRS, Vol. X, p. 7. 
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Ayasobhita I (C. 600 A.D.) 

I! 

Sainyabhita II (C. 615 A.D.) 

But Ranabhita could not have flourished in 550 A.D., because 
Dharmaraja ruled in this region in 570 A.D. If Ranabhita 
had ruled in 550 A.D. and his son Sainyabhita in 575 A.D., 
where is the place for Dharmaraja to rule in 570 A.D. ? 
Hence the chronology, prepared by Dr. Majumdar, needs 
modification and Ranabhita must be assigned to a period later 
than 570 A.D. Now, if we allot 20 years of rule to 
Sailodbhava, we reach at 550 A.D.—which may be taken as 
the starting point of the Sailodbhava rule. 

After Dr. Majumdar gave his proposition in 1937, Mr. 
B. V. Krishnarao 13 in 1942 wrote as follows : “In my opinion 
the Sailodbhavas are an early dynasty, who have to be assigned 
to the period beginning from the middle of the fourth and 
closing with the first half of the seventh century”. Mr. Rao’s 
view goes against the known facts of Orissan history and to 
assign the fourth -century A.D. to a Sailodbhava king is a 
historical fallacy. If we allot 20 years to each of the six rulers 
preceding Madhavaraja H, we can go back as far as the 
beginning of the sixth century A.D. Moreover, we definitely 
know that the Matharas ruled over the entire Kalihga region 
in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. So it is certain that the 
early kings of the Sailodbhava dynasty ruled in the later half 
of the sixth century A.D. and not in the 4th century as Mr, 
Rao supposed. The discussion on the chronology of the early 
Sailodbhave kings depends on the following th ree important 
factors: 

(i) period of the end of the Mathara rule, 

(ii) Sumandala plates of the Gupta era 250 and 

(iii) Ganjam plates of the time of Sasanka of the Gupta era 
300. 

Sailodbhava lived sometimes between C. 550 and C. 570 A.D. 


13. Early Dynasties of Andhradesa, p. 617, 
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Ranabhlta, Sainyabhita I and Ayasobhita I flourished after 
570 A.D. and before 620 A.D. Now we may assign them 
to approximate dates as follows : 

Pulindasena 

II 

S^ailodbhava (G. 550-565 A.D,) 

II 

Dharmaraja I (C. 565-580 A.D.) 

II 

Ranabhlta (C. 580-590 A:D.) 

II 

Sainyabhita I (C. 590-600 A.D.) 

II 

Ayasobhita I (C. 600-610 A.D.) 

The south Orissan contemporaries of these early Sailodbhava 
kings seem to be the first four rulers of the early Gangas, who 
began their rule about 498 A.D, 14 Indravarman I (39 G.E. — 
537 A.D.) 15 , Samantavarman (G.E, 64 = 552 A.D.) 15a 

Hastivarman (79 G.E=577 A.D.) 16 and Indravarman II (91 
G.E. = 589 A.D.) 17 happen to be the near contemporaries of 
the 1st six rulers who preceeded Madhavaraja II. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Ranabhlta (Cir. 580- 
590 A.D.) was the near contemporary of Hastivarman who 
also bore the name of the former king as an epithet 16 . 
However, we cannot agree with the view of Mr. B. V. K. Rao 
that “the beginning of the Ganga rule in Trikalinga synchro¬ 
nised more or less with the accession of Madhavavarman 
alias S rlnivasa, surnamed Sainyabhita II (G. 495-520 
A.D.)” 19 . As we have already noticed the starting point of 


14. See Ch. III. 

15. O. H. R. J., Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 251. 

15a. E. I., Vol. XXVII, p. 216 , J.A.H.R.S., Vol. XIII, p. 94. 

16. E. 1., Vol. XXIII, p. 62. 

17. I. A, Vol. XVI, p. 134. 

18. O. H. R. J., Vol. VI, p. 256, note 34. 

19. Early Dynasties of Andhradesa, p. 595. 
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the Shilodbhava rule cannot be earlier than the middle of the 
sixth century A.D. 

Thus according to the chronology set up by us, Madhavaraja 
II began his rule as early as Cir. 610 A.D. For the fixation 
of the dates of his times, the dated Ganjam plates are very 
useful Mr. B. V. Krisnarao 20 rightly observes, “The date of 
leading importance is that of the Ganjam plates of Madhavaraja 
of the time of S'asankaraja. The record registers the grant of 
a village at an eclipse of the Sun in the Gupta year 300, 
corresponding to S. S. 541 expired or 619-20 A.D. There 
was only a single eclipse of the Sun in S. S. 541 and that took 
place on the Phalguna new moon. This eclipse may therefore 
be presumed to be the occasion for the charity. The date has 
been equated to March 9, 620 A.D.” 

But soon after the death of Sasanka, Madhavaraja II 
threw off the Gauda yoke and to extend his kingdom in the 
south. The contemporary Kalingan monarch of Madhavaraja 
was the Eastern Gaiiga king Indravarman III who claims to 
have acquired the sovereignty of entire Kalinga in Gaiiga era 
128 = 626 A.D. 21 The struggle between Madhavaraja and 
Indravarma is suggested by us in Chapter YI of this work. 22 
Thus the undated Khurdha plates, which describes 
Madhavaraja as lord of entire Kalinga. seem to have been 
issued sometime between 620 and 626 A.D. The next notable 
event which occurred after this incidence was the Harsa- 
PulakesI war. This war, as suggested above, was fought about 
630 A.D. In the eastern coast near Kongoda, which enjoyed 
the position of a buffer state. 23 

Meanwhile, after throwing off the Gauda yoke and gaining 
victory over the Gangas for a short period, Madhavaraja had 
performed a Horse Sacrifice, recorded in his Buguda charter. 


20. Ibid, p. 628. 

21. I. A., Vol, XIII, p. i20. 

22. See Ch. VI. 

23. Ch. VI. 
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Unfortunately the charter is undated. Dr. D. C. Sircar 24 
thinks, “Among these three epigraphs ( Buguda, Purl and 
Cuttack Museum ) as the Buguda charter, which is undated 
like the Khurdhg plates may be the earliest, although the origi¬ 
nal document seems to have been copied on the plates at a 
later date .. It seems that the Khurdha and the Buguda 
charters belongs to an intermediate period when the use of 
Gupta era associated with the subordination of the family had 
been discontinued, but the use of the regnal reckoning was 
not yet adopted ’. On this analogy, although at present we 
think that Buguda charter was the earliest of the three plates, 
it should be admitted that Purusottampur plates of Samvat 13, 
which refer to the horse sacaifice, were not issued long after 
the Buguda plates. The date of the Purusottampur plates is 

given in line 46 in the following symbol ^ which 

is read by Sri S. N. Rajaguru 26 as 10.3 = 13. Although there 
is no mention of the word Samvat preceeding the symbol, 
the finger does not suggest anything other than the regnal year. 

The next charter issued by Madhavaraja was that of the 
Purl plates. The date of the grant is given in line 44 as 

Samvat While editing the plate, Dr. R. G. 

Basak 27 observed as follows ° “The inscription is dated in 
Samvat 20.3 = 23, which may be regarded as the regnal year. 
Some may feel tempted to read the first numeral symbol as 
representing 10 in that case the regnal year will be 13”. 
But comparing the symbol, representing figure 10, of the 
Purusottampur plates, it may be said that the Purl plates seem 
to be dated in 23rd regnal year. 

24. I. H. Q. (1951). Vol. XXVII, p. 166. 

25. By the time Dr, Sircar wrote the article, Purusottampur 
plate was not published. 

26. Q. H. R. J., Vol. II, Nos 3 & 4, pp. 20-22, 

27. E. I., Vol. XXIII, pp. 122-31. 
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Between the issue of the Purl grant and the Cuttack Museum 
Charters three important incident took place in the history of 
Kohgoda. Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, visited Koiigoda 
in 639 A.D. 28 Har?avardhana of Kanauj, as we learn from 
the life subjugated Kohgoda in 642 A.D. 29 Madhavaraja allied 
himself with Lokanatha of Tippera region sometime before his 
50th regnal year 30 . 

The last known record of Madhavaraja It is the Cuttack 
Museum plates. The date of the grant is represented in the 

symbol which is definitely Sarhvat 50 31 . In this 

connection N. G. Majumdar 32 observes, “The last line of 
the charter immediately after verse 22 specifies the date of 
the gant, the 24th day of Srivana of the year 50. As already 
pointed out, the present record palaeographically resembles 
the Ganjam plates of Madhavaraja of 619-20 A.D. I 
consider this Madhavaraja and Madhavavarman of the present 
charter to be identical and would refer the year 50 to the Harsa 
era of A.D. 606, which makes the date equivalent to 656 A.D. 
S. N. Rajaguru 88 , who reedited the plates, is also of the same 
opinion, when he states : “In token of gratefulness to the king 
of Kanauj, Madhavavarman had introduced the Hars/a Samvat 
in his Orissa Museum plates”. With due deference to the 
learned editors, we are not disposed to accept the fact that 
Madhavaraja who used regnal year throughout his regime, did 
use Harsa Samvat towards the end. It is definitely known that 
Harsa passed away in 647 A.D. after which Madhava played 
an important role in Eastern India with full independent 


28. See Chapter V. 

29. See Chapter I. 

30 See Chapter V. 

31. Vide O.H.R.J., Vol. II, p. 8. 

32. E.I., Vol. XXIV, p. 148 ff. 

33. O.H.R.J., Vol. II, p. 16. 

8 
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status. 3 * This was exactly the period, when the Cuttack 
Museum charters were issued in SamVat 50, which in this 
context represents only regnal year and not Har§a era. 

While discussing the date of the copper plate grants of the 
^ailodbhavas, B. V. Krishnarao 83 thinks, “The year 50 may 
denote the era of the Sailodbhava dynasty, commencing with 
some date of Ranabhita”. But the Sailobdhava rulers are not 
known to have started their own era, because the early kings 
of this dynasty were petty feudatories under the Vigrahas 38 
and even Madhavaraja was under Sasanka for sometime about 
620 A.D. Thus the use of a Sailodbhava era, as supposed by 
Mr. Rao, does not seem probable, for in that case the later 
rulers like Madhyamaraja I and Dharmaraja II (who had 
definitely used regnal years) would not have discontinued it. 
Allowing a period of five years after the issue of Cuttack 
Museum Charters, Madhavaraja II’s reign may be tentatively 
assigned to the period C. 610-665 A.D. 

The son and successor of Madhavaraja Sainyabhlta II 
was Ayasobhita II alias Madhyamaraja I, who is chiefly known 
to us from his Baoapur and Parikud plates. Scholars like Mm. 
H. P. Sastri 87 and R. D. Banerji 38 thought that Madhyamaraja 
I was a son of Ayasobhita II. Line 30 of the Banapur plate 
refers to Ayasobhita II as a son (tanuja) of Sainyabhlta II. 
Line 37 of the same plate informs us that Madhyamaraja 
(another name of Ayasobhita II) obtaind peace of the soul in 
his own worldly kingdom (Rajyepi tat praptavan) 39 . But 
Sastri and Banerji read this portion as “Rajyarfi Pitulj 
praptavan” and hence committed the error of referring to 
Madhyamaraja to be a son of Ayasobhita II. 


34. See Ch. Yl. 

35. Early Dynasties of Andhradesa, p. 619. 

36. SeeCh. V. 

37. JBORS, Vol. IV, pt. I, pp. 165-67. 

38. E.I., Vol. XI, pp. 281-87 (Vide L, 24 of the plate). 

39. See JBORS, Vol. XVI, part Ii (1930), p. 176ff. The 
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Of the two known plates issued by Ayasobhita II, the 
earliest is that of Banapur. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that the verse beginning with “Prachy&mbonidhi- 
ruddha Sanuratulah” referring to mount Mahendra is to be 
found in the Cuttack Museum charters, issued in the fag end 
of Madhavavarman’s reign and the same verse is found in the 
Banapur plate after which it was discontinued in the Parikud 
plate. So it seems that the Banapur plates were issued in the 
beginning of his rule, whereas the Parikud plates towards 
the end. 


Regarding the date of the Parikud plates, R. D. Banerji 40 , 
observes : “The inscription is dated twice : first in the regnal 
year 26 ; Sadviriisatime Vijaya Varddhamana rajye (L. 45) ; 41 
and again at the end in an era which has not been specified. 
The letters of the third plate have suffered very much from 
corrosion and the numerals of the date have become very 
indistinct. I find on prolonged examination that the numerals 
are 80.8 ; but Messrs, Yankayya and Krishnasastri are of 
opinion that nothing whatever can be discovered. If my reading 
of the date be correct, I would refer it to the Harsha era, though 
no instance of the use of this era has so far been found in 
Orissa. If my views be correct the date of the grant would be 
88 + 606 = 694 A.D.” But as we have discussed above, ^ailod- 
bhava kings never used Har?a era. Moreover, from the facsi¬ 
mile of the plate, the portion containing date appears as follows 




If the damaged symbol 




w is ta, the 


succeeding symbol may be restored as 26. Dr. D. C. Sircar 42 
also asserts : ‘'There is no doubt that this date (26th regnal 


passage in question was at first correctly read by S. N. 
Rajaguru. 

40. E.I., Yol. XI, pp. 281-83. 

41. The correct reading ought to be—Sadvimsati Matsamva- 
tsare vijaya Varddhamana rajye. 

42 I.H.Q-, Yol. XXVII, No. 2, p.167. 
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year) given in words in line 45 of the record was repeated in 
figures in its last line. Unfortunately the unsatisfactory state 
of preservation of the later part of the document has been 
responsible for the wrong readings of the date in figures in 
the last line of the inscription’’. Following Prof. Banerji, 
B. V. Krishnarao 43 thinks “It is obvious that the 26th year 
of Madhyamaraja coincided with year 88 of the unspecified 
era. Apparently the Sailodbhavas reckoned an era which 
does not seem to be identical either with Harsa or any other 
known era. It may in all possibility be the era of the 
S'ailodbhava sovereignty itself”. But we have already pointed 
out that the Sailodbhavas never used their own era. Mr. Rao’s 
supposition does not stand, as-it is based on dubious reading of 
the date. 

However, the duration of Madhyamaraja’s rule may be 
assigned to a period C. 665-695 tentatively, as he is known to- 
have reigned atleast for 26 years, 

Madhyamaraja I was succeeded by his son Dharmaraja II 
alias Srlmanabhlta. In the beginning of Dharmaraja’s reign, 
a fratricidal struggle took place between him and his brother 
Madhava. Tlvaradeva, the Panduvam§I king of South Kosala, 
who flourished in the later part of the seventh century A D., 
took up the cause of Madhava ; but he was defeated along with 
the latter. This event throws a flood of light on the chronology 
of the dynasty. (For the synchronism of Tivara and Dharma¬ 
raja II (see appendix A). As this crisis is referred to in all the 
copper plates of Dharmaraja II it may be assigned to a period 
in the beginning of his reign in Cir. 695 A.D, 

Unfortunately the reading of the date in many plates of 
Dharmaraja is very controversial, So if we accept the gradual 
development of Prasasti as a factor in placing the copper plates 
of Dharmaraja in a chronological order, Nivina plate seems ta 
be the first known grant. Many verses, which were later on 
added in Banapur, Puri, Ranpur and Kondedde plates, are 

43. Early Dynasties of Andhradesa, p. 625. 
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conspicuously, absent in the Nivina grant. While editing the 
grant. Dr. N. P. Chakravarti observes 44 , “the portion contain¬ 
ing the date (1.47) reads: Samva( t) <Vai<sakha-Su-di- 
Prathama pak?a dwitrya. Probably we have to restore the 
commencement as Samvat / 9 /”. But from the facsimile sup¬ 
plied by him, we don't find any symbol for figure 9. It is 

simply written as "X'j (Samvat). In all propability, 

the engraver by mistake could not record the regnal year. 
B, V. Krishnarao 4 ® rightly remarks, “The numerical in the 
Nivina plate which has been read as nine is not clear. It may 
be anything, but it can not be nine”. 

Banapur plates seem to be issued next. The date of the 
plates is given in line 54. In the facsimile the symbol represen¬ 
ting the figure is—, which definitely stands for number one. 
But while editing the plate. Dr. D. C. Sircar 48 observes as 
follows : “The date of the charter under discussion is 
uncertain. After the word Samvat only figure one can be 
traced, the writing of the following plate being damaged. It 
is therefore, doubtful whether the date is year one or any other 
regnal year between 10 and 19,” 

The date of the Puri plate is controversial. While editing 
the plate Dr. S. N. Rajaguru 47 noted: “The date of the 
inscription is givien in line 61 in numerical symbols only. It is 
Samva(t) 512 Vaisakha Sudi 8. Probably it refers to the 512th 
year of the Saka era. Hence we can say that it was-granted 
in 590 A.D.” Subsequently this view was contradicted by 
scholars 48 . Revising his opinion Sri S. N. Rajaguru 49 observes: 
“The date of this inscription is given as Samvat 112 Vaisakha 

44. E.I„Yol. XXI, pp. 34-41. 

45. Early Dynasties of Andhradesa, p. 627. 

46. E I., Vol. XXIX, pt. If, p, 38. 

47. J.B.O.R.S. (1930), Vol. XV/, p. 177. 

48. I.H.Q., Vol. XXVII, p. 167. 

49. O.H.R.J., Vol. II, Nos. 3 and 4, p. 10. 
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Su di 8”. But we are not disposed to subscribe any of the two 
views, cited above. The Sailodbhava charters are never dated 
in any known era nor in their family Samvat. So we cannot read 
the date in hundreds. Dharmraja II could not have lived in 590 
A.D. when his grandfather ruled in 620 A.D. Again it seem S' 
Sri- Rajaguru read the letter “tta” of ‘Samvat’ as figure 100. 
But a study of similar letters in different records 50 reveals that 
Sri Rajaguru’s reading of “hundred” should be corrected as 
“ta”. The symbol representing the date in Purl plates is 

The symbol following Samvat seems to 

stand for figure two. Thus we think the plates under review 
are dated in the 2nd regnal year of Dharmaraja I. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that Petapala Balavarman is 
an officer only in the Banapur and the Puri plates which were 
issued one after the other. 

The next plate issued was that of Ranapur 51 . The date 
of the grant is “Jyestha Su di Panchami, Samvat 3”. Samvat 
three definitely stand for the third regnal year of Dharmaraja. 

ChandesVara plates 52 also seem to be dated in regnal years. 
But Sri S.N. Rajaguru® 3 reads the date of the grant as Samvat 
105 in line 39 of the plates. In the facsimile the numerical 

symbol appears as A. o c. We are inclined to read 

it as 10,5 = 15. The symbol may be accepted 1 as a dot. In that 
case the grant may be dated the 15th regnal year. 

The date of the Kondeacje grant is mentioned in line 61 of 
the plates as “Samvat 30 Vaisakha Su di 8*”. Y. R. Gupte 64 



50. See e.g., Paithan plates of Govinda III (E.I., Vol. Ill, 
p. 103 ) and Cuttack Museum charters (O.H.R.J., Vol. 
II, pt. 21). 

51. Inscriptions of Orissa : Rajaguru, p. 241, 

52. J.K.H.R.S., Vo!H, p. 65. 

53. 0,H,R,J„ Vol, II, Nos. 3 and 4, p. 10. 

54. E.I., Vol, XIX, p. 265 ff. 
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observes, “I would side with the late Mr. V. Yenkayya in 
taking the numerical as standing for the regnal and read it as 
10 or rather thirty”. The exact symbol representing the figure 


is 



which definitely stands for the numeral 30 BB . As 


this is the last known grant of Dharmaraja, his reign may be 
assigned to a period C. 695 =725 A.D. 

Dharmargja It was succeeded by his son Madhyamaraja II, 
known to us from the Tekkali copper plate 66 of Madhyamaraja 
III. This fragmentary charter suggests to us the following 
genealogy : 


Madhyamaraja I 


Dharmaraja II 

Madhyamaraja II alias 
Ranak$obha 


Madhava 

1 

Allaparaja 

I 

Tailapa 

Madhyamaraja III 


The genealogy, referred to above, is not directly given in 
the Tekkali charter. It says that after Madhyamaraja II, his 
cousin Allaparaja who was the son of his Pitrvya Madhava 
succeeded to the throne. 87 As the only paternal uncle of 
Madhyamaraja II was Madhava, we are inclined to believe 
that Allaparaja was Madhava’s son. Thus it seems that 
after the death of Madhyamaraja II (C. 736 A.D.), the main 
line of the S'ailodbhavas ceased to rule in Kongoda. Only a 
collateral branch, descending from Madhava, retired back 
to the southern frontier of Kongoda and continued to rule 
for some time. Allaparaja was succeeded by his grandson 


55 Palaeography of India : Ojha, pi, LXXIII. 

56. JBORS Yol. IV (1918), pp. 162-167, 

57. Bhrsta tasya Nasundaparvata Slroratnarchita vidyuta 
Paitrvyollaparaja ityavanipo jata sa sakropamalj. 
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Madhyamaraja III, his son Yuvaraja Tailapa having died at a 
prematured age. Madhyamaraja III is the last known ruler 
of the S'ailodbhava dynasty. 

Mm. H. P. Sastri, while editing the Tekkali plates in 1918, 
thought Ranakshobha was the son of Madhyamaraja II 68 . But 
nowhere in the record, there is any reference to Ranakshobha 
as the son of Madhyamaraja. On the other hand, Ranakshobha 
was an epithet of Madhyamaraja II who was the son of 
Dharmaraja S rlmanabhita (S r rnanabhitatmaja) 89 . Sastri 
also read Petavyollaparaja for Paitrvyollaparaja and referred 
to him as son of Madhyamaraja II. But as pointed out above, 
Allaparaja was not the son but cousin of Madhyamaraja - II 
alias Ranakshobha. 

However, Madhyamaraja II seems to have ruled from C. 
725 to 736 A.D„ after which decline set in the power and 
pelf of the dynasty. 

From the above discussion we get the following geneology 
and chronology of the Sailodbhava kings. 

Pulindasena (Progenitor) 

Sailodbhava (C. 550 A D -C 565 A.D.) 

I! 

Dharmax-aja I (C. 565 A.D. - C. 580. A.D,) 

II 

Rapabhlta (C. 580 AD. - C, 590 A.D,) 

I 

Sainyabhita I alias Madhavaraja I (C. 590 A.D. 

- C. 600 A.D.) 

Ayasobhita I alias Madhavaraja (C. 600 A.D. - 

C. 610 A.D.) 

Sainyabhita II 
alias 

Madhavaraja II (C. 610 A.D. - C. 665A.D.) 

Ayasobhita II 

58. J.B.O.R.S . Yol. IV, p 162 ; See the Prachi, Vol III, 
Part II (July 1933), p. 86. 

59. See lines 8-19 of the Tekkali plate. 
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alias Madhyamaraja I C.665 A.D. - 695 A.D ) 


Dharmaraja II Madhava 

alias SYimanabhlta (C. 695-725 A.D ) | 

| Allaparaja 

Madhyamaraja II | 

(C. 725 A.D. - 736 A.D.) Yuvaraja Tailapa 

Madhyamaraja III 

Thus we find, basing on the known dates, palaeography 
and synchronisms, that ^ailodbhavas of Kofigoda started their 
rule sometimes in the middle of the sixth century A.D. Their 
rule lasted in Kofigoda till 736 A.D., when the Bhaumakaras 
occupied the realm of Tosala. 



Chapter Ten 

ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE 
S'AILODBHAVAS 


Kingship 

Kingship in Kofigoda was based on the theory of divine 
origin. 1 The preamble of the S Ailodbhava charters narrates 
that Lord Svayambhu became propitious and fulfilled the 
desire of Pulindasena by creating S ailodbhava apparently out 
of pieces of rock. 2 Thus Manu’s theory of the divine origin 
was realised in practice in Orissan history for the first time 
during the S'ailodbhavas. Just as Samudragupta 3 is compared 
with Indra and Varuna, so also the S ailodbhava kings claimed 
comparison with BhagaVana Madhava 4 and Kartikeya. 5 They 
strictly followed the principles of Dharma-sastras and quoted 
verses from those scriptures in their charters. 8 Following 
Manu’s code, they were ruling as protectors of the people. The 
king stood at the apex of the administrative edifice and none 
could question his authority. He had the usual imperial titles- 
like Parama Bhattaraka 7 , Maharajadhiraja 8 , Sakala Kalingadhi- 


1. See Chapter IV. 

2. EX, Vol. XXI, pp. 39-41. 

3. C. 1.1., Vol, III, p. 13. 

4. See line 14 of Khurdha plates, JABS, Vol. LXXIK, p. 282. 

5. See line 30 of ChandesVara plates ; JKHRS, Vol. II, 
pp. 59-72. 

6. “Uktamcha Manave Dharmagastre” ; E.I., Vol. XXIII, 
pp. 130-131. 

7. See lines 34-35 of the Nivina grant ; E.I., Vol. XXI, 
pp. 34-41. 

8. Ibid. 
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pati 9 and the system of government was a despotism, meant 
for the glory and glamour of the country as well as for chasti¬ 
sement of the wicked and patronage of the learned. 10 

In spite of the ideal of divine origin the king was not enjoy¬ 
ing absolute power. Dharmasastras and inscriptions of the 
period announce that a king can be a successful ruler, only if he 
pays due respect to the elders, is trained in the art of govern¬ 
ment and is virtuous. Khurdha plate of Madhavaraja 11 
informs us that its donor was well versed in the “Chatu§taya 
vidya” from his very childhood. According to Sukracharya, 12 
“Anviksiki (Logic), the Trayl (three Vedas), Varta, (Economics) 
and Dandanlti —these four branches of learning the king should 
always study.” It seems that Madhavaraja II who was an 
example of an ideal administrator, strictly followed the injunc¬ 
tions of Sukracharya. While going to further define Danda, 
Sukracharya says, “Danda is restraint and punishment; hence 
the king is also known to be Danda. The Nlti that regulates 
punishment constitutes Danda Nlti, so called because it governs 
and guides'. 13 Mahabharata 14 also says, “It is Danda which 
rules over all the subjects, it is Danda, which protects them ; 
when all else are sleeping, Danda keeps awake ; Law is nothing 


9. Vide line 13 of the Khurdhi plates ; JASB, Vol. LXXII, 

pp. 282-286. 

10. Sasta duspathagaminam sukrtinam ropiva dharmah 
svayam (Vide lines 13-14 of the Cuttack Museum 
Charter); E.T., Vol, XXIV, pp. 148-53. 

11. Saisavaeva vidyachatustayabhyasonmflita sahaja prajna. 
(Vide J.A.S.B.. LXXIII, pp. 282-86). 

12. Vide the Sacred Book of the Hindus (1923), Vol. XIII, 
p. 21, Sukra Nlti, Chapter I. Lines 303-4, See Artha- 
sastra edtd. by Dr. Shamsastry (5th edition), p, 5. 

13. Ibid, p. 22. 

14. Dandafi sasti p raj ah sarva Danda evabhiraksati 
Dandafi suptesu jagartti Dandam dharmam vidurbudhalj. 
(MBH, Santiparva VUI, 14). 
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but Dand a itself”. From this it is evident that Madhavaraja II, 
whose insight was developed as a result of the practice of the 
“Chatu?tayavidya” was a sound administrator. Even his 
grahdson Dharmaraja “was well versed in all ^astras” and had 
no attachment for glory, wealth and youth. 15 The kings, well 
read in Sastras, used to pay due honour to the elders and the 
learned. In all the copper plate grants of the period, we find 
that the Sailodbhava kings, being pastmasters in the art of 
administration used to duly adore the Brahmins, who were 
exponents of all ethical practices, respect the Mahasamantas, 
explain to the officers under him and command the mass. 

Queens and princes do not appear to have taken any brisk 
part in the administration under the S'ailodbhavas. The - only 
queen, who is known to have granted lands in Thorana Visaya 
and Randa Sima, was Bhagavatl Sr! Raj! Sr| Kalyanadevi 16 , 
the queen of Dharmaraja II. Although in the succeeding 
centuries a longlist of Bhauma queens 17 ruled over Kongoda, 
during the Sailodbhavas, no royal lady took active part in the 
affairs of administration. 

The exalted ideal of kingship, like that of the Vi?n.ukundins, 
was revealed in the great sacrifices like Vajapeya and Asvame- 
dha, performed by the Sailodbhava Kings, Madhavaraja II, 
Madhyamaraja I and Dharmaraja II, who issued a large number 
of copper-plates. 

Like many other royal dynasties of ancient and medieval 
India 18 the law of primogeniture determined the hereditary 
succession in the family of the S'ailodbhavas. That was why 
Dharmaraja II, the eldest son of Madhyamaraja I fought 
against Madhava, his younger brother, who had usurped the 
throne disregarding the injunction of Dharma-sastras. 

15. Lines 14-15 of Chandesvara plates (Vide J.K.H.R.S., Vol. 
II, p. 65). 

.16. E.I. Vol XXIX, p. 38 ff. 

17. Ibid, Vol. Vi, pp 133-40 

18. State and Government in Ancient India by Dr. A. S, 
Altekar, 2nd edition ( 1955 ), p 76. 
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Military System 

Kohgoda was a very powerful country during the iron rule 
of the S’ailodbhavas. Thus Hiuen Tsang records : “There 
was a gallant army, which kept the neighbouring countries in 
awe and so there was no powerful enemy” (Watters). 19 
According to Samuel Beals’ rendering in Kohgoda “The soldiers 
are brave and daring ; they rule by force the neighbouring 
provinces, so.that no one can resist them.” 20 Thus the records 
of Hiuen Tsang inform us that the military administration of 
the country was vigorous. We see that Kongoda put forward 
stalwart defence twice against the iavasion of Harsa, and Maha- 
siva Tivaraja of Kosala had to suffer a crushing defeat at the 
hands of Dharmaraja S rlmanabhita. 

Kohgoda was famous for elephants and elephantry was 
always a great strength in the army to maintain the military 
prestige of the country. The best class of elephants, according 
to Kautilya 01 , was produced in Kalihga. This fact is borne 
out by the accounts of Hiuen Tsang 22 , wherein we find : “And 
the country (Kohgoda) produced large dark coloured elephants 
which were capable of long journey’. Again from the S ailod- 
bhava penegyric 28 , we know that Sainyabhita I destroyed 
hundreds of elephants with pleasure and Sainyabhita II was 
very fond of striking the chest part of big elephants with the 
edges of the sword. From the Kondedde grant 24 we learn 
that Dharmaraja, some times before his 30th regnal year, once 


19. On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II (1905), pp. 196-97. 

20. Buddhist Records of the Western World (1884), pp. 
206-207. 

21. Vide Arthasastra edited by Dr. Jolly, Book II, Chapter II. 

22. On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, pp. 196-97. 

23. Verses 7- and 9 of the Buguda, grant. See E. I,, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 41-46. 

24. See lines 45-46. Vide E. I., Vol. XIX, pp. 265-71. 
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gained a triumphant victory in a “Chadurdanti Sam grama” 25 . 
From the Parikud 26 plate, it is known that Madhyamaraja I 
alias Ayasobhlta II could easily bind and drag mighty elephants 
and carefully train them into tame creatures Thus it seems 
that elephantry formed a major part of the “grand army”, 
referred to by Hiuen Tsang. 

The grand army of the S ailodbhava kings not only com¬ 
prised elephantry, but also cavalry and infantry. The 18th 
verse of Puri copper plate of Dharmaraja 27 ' says—“His army, 
which bruised the surface of the earth by the strike of hoofs of 
horses, which greatly agitated with the chamara like ears of the 
war elephants and which obstructed both heaven and earth as 
well as the directions by the march of the soldiers, defeated the 
lofty army of the foes”. The 19th verse 28 of the same grant, 
confirms the above view, in the following way : “The king 
could make a great pomp violently assembling the elephants, 
horses, and the infantry and could defeat even the powerful 
kings at very sight”. We do not find reference to Charioteers in 
the S'ailodbhava plates, although they had formed a part of 
Orissan army under Kharavela in the first century B.C. In the 
seventh century A.D, both Bana;and Hiuen Tsang also omit to 
make any mention of chariot in the army of Harsa. Thus it 
seems that chariot had gone out of use in the Indian army in 
the 7th century A.D. 


25. It may be pointed out in this connection that “Chatur- 
danta Samgrima” was also well known in Kalinga in 
this period. (See Godavari Grant, JBBRAS, XVI, p. 
116; and line 4 of Jirjingi plates, JAHRS, Vol. m, 
pp. 49-54). 

26. See Verse 11 of the plate, E.I., Vol. XI, p, 281, 

27. Vide J.B. & O.R.S. (June 1930), Vol. XVI, pt. II, pp. 
180, 184-185. 

28. Ibid. 
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‘Chatas’ and ‘Bhatas’, very often translated as regular and 
irregular soldiers, are referred to in the S'ailodbhava grants. 
These two terms are variously interpreted by scholars. Dr. 
Vogel 29 interprets them as ‘‘Head of a Pargang, (Char)” and ‘his 
subordinate’, Monier William’s Dictionary raises the doubt 
whether Chata should properly be chara (a spy) or not. 
According to Dr. Buhler, Chata means fortune-teller. But 
from the manner in which the words occur in all the grants of 
this family, the above explanations do not seem tenable. Dr. 
Buhler 81 , later on, modified his view and translated the word 
as “irregular soldiers”. Dr. Vogel’s assumption, that Bhata is 
an officer subordinate to the Chata, does not stand as some¬ 
times another word intervenes, e g , Chata-charabhata in the 
Palitana plates of Simhaditya, 32 Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji 33 
takes chata-bhata as meaning ‘chatan prati bhatafi’ i.e. soldiers 
against robbers, But Dr. Fleet 34 proves it hollow by citing 
another expression ‘Abhatachata pravesyah’. No doubt, 
chatas and Bhatas were very often sources of permanent danger 
to the people of ancient India. Sankaracharya 38 says, “Tasmat 
tarkika chata bhata rajapravesyam abhayamadurgam idam 
alpabuddhyagamyam sastra guruprasada rahitaischa.” Yajna- 
valkya 8 6 places Chafeas along with thieves etc. as men who 
are likely to be injurious to the public. In Mrchhakatika 87 


29. See Antiquities of Chamba State, p. 132. 

30. I. A., Vol. IV, p. 106, note 

31. Ind. Anti., Vol. V (1876), p. U5. 

32. E. I., Vol. XI, p. 18. 

33. Ind. Anti., Vol. IX, p. 175, note 41. 

34. C.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 98. 

35. See the commentary on Br, Up. (Anandasrama edition). 
See E.I., IX, 296. 

36. Chata taskara durvrtta mahasahasikadibhifinah 
Pldyamaprajah rak§et kayasthaischa visesatafi. ( Smrti 
Ch. I. Vrs. 334-335), 

37. Bombay Sanskrit Series, Vol, I, p. 223, line 63. 
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the friend of the hero remarks : ‘'Even dogs would not go to a 
place, where the Chatas, courtesans etc. reside”. Prof. H. M.. 
Bhandarkar 38 suggests : The similarity in sound with Ch&fcu. 
“flattery”, which this word presents is so close as to lead one to 
translate the word by flatterer.” Perhaps he is very near the 
truth because the chatas and Bhafcas due to their advantageous 
position in the place and of their fighting nature, much have 
been sources of danger to the common people by the misuse of 
their powers. “Bhata” is also used in S'ailodbhava grant to 
mean soldiers. 38 Thus, as we find in Parikud Plate 40 , the king 
was justified to command the Chatas and Bhafcas i.e. regular 
and irregular soldiers not to enter into the rentfree gift land, 
while marching on campaigns. This indicates the monarch 
was the protectors of Brahmanas, who were granted lands for 
good. 

Although the king was the centre of all military, political 
and administrative powers, yet in military matters, he was 
actively assisted by Danda-Nayaka (Commander in chief) and 
advised by Samdhivigrahika (minister of war and peace).. 
Although the former officer is referred to in most of the copper¬ 
plate grants of the S ailodbhavas, the later is referred to as a 
writer only in the Parikud plate of Madhyamaraja and Chaod- 
esvar plate of Dharmaraja II. Unfortunately the term Dapda- 
nayaka is interpreted in various ways because Danda means 
punishment, rod of justice as well as army. This title was 
well known in the Mathura, region during the Kushan rule in 
the second and third centuries A.D. 41 It was very familiar 
to the Guptas in the 4th century A.D, 42 According to 


38. EX, Vol. XI, p. 126. 

39. Subhafcavaraprasarpana niruddhakakubgaganam. 

( L. 38 of Kondedda grant, EX, Xlx, 265-71), 

40 Sarvapidavarjitaschatabhatapravesya ( L 44 ), Vide E.T.. 
Vol. XT, pp 287. 

41. E.I., Vol. XXIV, p. 306, J.R.A.S, ( 1900 ), p. 666 

42. C ll, Vol. Ill, p 6 ff. 
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Fleet 43 it was technical military title. To Mr. Bloch 44 , it 
means judge; to Marshall 44 , chief officer of police, TDr. Vogel 48 , 
prefect of police ; to Luders 47 , a great general. Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar 48 thinks Dandanayaka means a judge. Dr B. €h. 
Chhabra 4 8 suggests, Dandanayaka is probably the same as 
Senapati ‘army leader or general’, Lexicons like Abhidharma- 
cliintamani (II. 9) and Kalpadruko?a (I 6 ; V. 17) take Danda¬ 
nayaka in the technical sense of Sengnl (Commander). Kaman- 
daka's Ndtisara (XVIII. 49) accepts Dandamukhya, a synonym 
of Danda-nayaka, in the sense of a general. The Brhat Samhita 
(71.4), which belongs to the 6th century A.D. brackets 
Senapati and Dandanayaka together. Kautilya 50 says “Chatu- 
ranga valadhyak§a senani Dandanayaka.” Thus it is clear that 
Dandanayaka of the period under review definitely suggests 
commander in chief. 

Sandhivigrahika, the writer of the Parikud plate, was minis¬ 
ter in-charge of war and peace, resembling the foreign secretary 
of modern times. A verse 81 in the Mitaksara on yajnavalkya 
states that Sandhivigrahika should be the drafter of the copper 
plate grants and this rule was probably followed by the Sailod¬ 
bhavas. This responsible office was held by learned and capa¬ 
ble men. It may be pointed, out that Harisena, the panegyrist 
of the Allahabad pillar inscription, was a Kumgrgmatya, 
Sandhivigrahika and a Mahadaodanayaka as well. 82 

43. Ibid, p. 10. 

44. Ann. Rep. A.S.I. (1903-4), p. 109. 

45. Ibid (1911-12), p. 54. 

46. Aptiquities of Chamba, pt. I, p. 23, 

47. E.I., Vol. IX, p. 242 ; E. I., Vol. XXIV, p. 206. 

48. See Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol, III, p. 185. 

49. E.I., Vol. XXIV, p. 133. 

50. See Arthasastra edited by Dr. R. Shamsastry (5th 
edition), p. 156. 

51. Smrti, Ch. I, Vr. No. 319—Sarndhivigrahakgritn 
bhavedyastasya lekhakaR 

52. Vide C.I.I.. Vol. Ill, pp. 10 and 16. 

9 
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CIVIL administration 


Divisions 

The ancient administrative division or unit was the mandala, 
which corresponds to the modern province. In the administra¬ 
tive history of Orissa for the first time we are acquainted with 
the term mandala 53 in the Sailodbhava charters. 

Kofigoda" mandala, according to Hiuen Tsang 51 , was about 
1000 li (approximately 166 miles) in circuit. According to 
Dharmasastra 55 , a mandala is a region or country or province 
extending 20 yojanas (160 miles) in every direction. Thus 
the Sailodbhava kings appear to have ruled over an extensive 
territory. 

In ancient times, Bhukti was a big administrative division 
in sense of a province. For the first time in line 24 of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription, we come in contact with the term 
Bhukti, consisting of several districts. Punclravardhana 
bhukti 56 included the districts of Bogra, Dinajpur and 
Rajasahi in the northern Bengal in Gupta era 124. The 
largest territorial division of the Pala and Sena kingdoms was 
Bhukti 57 . Similarly, we come across the tern Bhukti in some 
copper plate grants of the S ailodbhava kings. Matharas of 
Kalinga also had such system of division and they used the 

rm like Mahendrabhoga and Bhilingabhoga vi$aya. 58 


53. “Asmin Kongoda mandala” etc. in C.P. grants—L. 
35-36 of Nivina Grant, E.I., XXI, 34-41, 

54. On Yuan Chwang : T. Watters (1905), Vol. II p. 196. 

55. Vide Visvakosha by N. N. Vasu, Vol. XIII, p, 934. See 
also Ind. Anti (1907), Vol, XXXVI, p. 350. 

56. E.I, Vol, XV, p. 130. 

57. Early History of Bengal by Pramodlal Paul, Vol. I, 
p. 122-23. 

58. See O.H.R.J., Vol. VI, No. 2, p. 108 and J.A.H.R.S. 
Vol. X, p. 143. . 
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In Parikud plates 59 of Madhyamaraja I we find the expression 
—“Katakabhuktivigaya Sambaddha pfirva khan a a”. Thus we 
are inclined to believe that "Bhoga” of the Matharas, and 
“Bhukti” of the Sailodbhavas are synonymous terms indicat¬ 
ing administrative division. In the Cuttack Museum charter 

we find the expression “Vijayosmijayapura.etad Vigaya 

Sambaddha Vyaghrapurabhuktau Tama-tad agrama” 8 0 which 
suggests the village Tamatada of Jayapur visaya that was 
situated in Vyaghrapura Bhukti. Thus Kongodamanrlala 
was divided into Bhukti which were further subdivided into 
Vigayas. In the sailodbhava grants we find mention of only 
two Bhuktis referred to above, but not less that ten visayas 81 
are found in them namely Krgnagiri, Thorana, Gudda, 
Devagrama, Jayapura, (Jaya) Kataka, Khidingahara, Yartini, 
Rajatilaka and Tanekandra. 

Pafcaks seem to be still lower divisions. At least we find two 
of them— Matrchandra pataka 62 and Khadira pataka 88 in the 
grants. And theae were a few gramas in each pataka.. A grama 
does not mean what is implied by a modern village. It is a 
technical term for a locality with certain definite measurement. 
According to Sukrachirya 04 ', “A grama is that piece of land 
whose area is a Krosa”. The names of gramas in Kongoda, 
found in the copper plate charters are identified in Chapter II 
of this work. 

Sailodbhava copper plate grants refer to the existence of 
Puras and Janapadas in Kongoda. For the first time in the 


59. E.I., Vol. XI (1911-12), pp. 281-287, 

60. Ibid, Vol. XXIV, p. 148 ff. O.H.R J., Vol. II, Nos. 2 & 3. 

61. See Ch. II above. 

62. See LAO of Puri plate of Dharmaraja (J.B.O.R S., Vol. 
XVI, p. 180). 

63. See L. 31 of the Buguda plates (E.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 41-46). 

64. Vide the Sacred Book of the Hindus (1923), Vol. XIII, 
p. 25. 
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history of Orissa, Hatigumpha Inscription (L. 7) of Kharavela 65 
states that the king conferred many favours (anugraha) amoun¬ 
ting to hundreds of thousands on the pora and janapada. 
This does.not, mean privileges shown to the twin assembly, 
as Jayaswal 06 suggests ; it simply points out the favours shown 
by Kharavela to urban and rural population. Matharas of 
Kalinga never mentioned Paurajanapada ; but used to order 
the Kutumbins 67 only. In ^ailodbhava grants the kings used, 
to command the inhabitants of towns and villages (purogadi 
janapadamscha). While editing the Parikud plate of Madhyama- 
raja I 68 , Prof. R.D. Banerji commented ‘Purogadi’ is pleonastic, 
and suggested to read “Purogan janapadanscha”, From the 
grants, we find the following places, ending with pura, indicat- 
■ ing urban area—Alanghapura, Jayapura, Saumyapura and 
Madhavapura. 6 9 And in all these 4 places from time to time, 
the kings used to arrive and issued grants. Thus it is but 
natural that he must have ordered the inhabitants of the town, 
(purogan), wherefrom he issued the charter. That there was 
no popular assembly like Paurajanapada is also known from 
the expression “Brahmana purogadi vaisayika janapadan’ 70 . 
This suggests that the king ordered all including the Brahmins, 
town-dwellers, Vai§ayikas, and country dwellers, and not 
specially to the “Paura janapada”, 

Officers 

Although “Kohgoda” is referred to in Ganjam and Khurda 
plates, it is expressed therein as a camp or capital (see Appen¬ 
dix B) but not as desa or mandate. For the first time, 
Madhavaraja II calls himself “Kohgoda manclalesvara” in the 

65. Anugahanekani sata sahasani visajati poram janapadam. 
Vide E.I, Vol. XX, p. 79. 

66. Hindu Polity, II, p. 64. 

67. See O.H.R.J., Vol. VI, No. 2, p. 108. 

68. El Vol, XI, p, 286, Footnote, 

69. Vide E.I, XXI, p. 34 ff. J O H R J. Vol. II, p. 18; E L 
Vol. XIX, pp. 270-71, Ibid, XXIV, 148. 

70. L. 37-38 of Nivina grant; See E I, Vol. XXI, pp. 40-41. 
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13th regnal year 71 . The fWodbhava .kings were petty chiefs 
and feudatories at the beginning of the rise of the dynasty. 
Their subordinate status continued till the time of Madhavaraja 
-II who assumed independence after f^asahka and called himself 
a “Mandalesvara”, By the time when the S'ailodbhava kings 
were acting as feudatories (Mahasamantas) they maintained 
small number of officers among whom Kumaramatya and 
Uparika are found prominent mention in their charters. 
But soOn after becoming independent (Mandalesvara) they 
rapidly built up a strong and efficient bureaucracy for the 
maintenance of order and good administration in the realm. 
Kamandak a T 2 says— 

Upetajj Ko?o dandabhyam samatya saha mantrlbhiji 
Durgastha chintayet sadhu mandalam mandaladhipa];. 
Yajnavalkya 73 says— 

Swamyamatya jano durgam ko§a danda stathaivacha 

Mitranyetah prokrtayo rajyam saptangamuchyate 
Thus, the Mandaladhipa, according to the true spirit of Sm^ti 
and Dharmasastra, had to maintain Ko?a (Treasury), danda 
(army) and officers like Amatya, and Mitrghi (allies) etc. with 
the double purpose of maintaining the pomp and prestige of 
the land and also for the efficiency of administration. 

The long list of officials to whom all the charters of the 
Sailodbhava kings are addressed, is headed by Srlsamanta and 
Mahgsamanta In the charter of the Gahgas, the list of 
officials is headed by Mahasamanta and SrlSamanta. This 
suggests that the position maintained by S rl Saroanta was 
somewhat changed during the rule of the Gahgas. Dr, B, Ch, 
Chhabra 74 suggests, from the context that they appear to be 
some dignitaries rather than feudatory chiefs and according 

71. See L, 31 of Puru?ottampur plate; O.H.R.J., Yol, II, 

p, 21. - 

72. See Visvakosha by N. N. Vasu, Yol. XIII, p. 934. 

73. Smrti. Rajadharma prakarana, p. 108, Vr. 353. 

74. E.I., Yol. XXIV, p. 133. 
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to him they were the officers in charge of or posted on the: 
frontiers. 

The next in official gradation was the Maha-rajanoka, 7 B 
The term rajanaka is not found in the classical literature of 
India. Dr. Grierson 76 has suggested a connection between, 
this word and the prakrit title rajani (Skr. Rajanya). It may 
be pointed out in the Sailodbhava grants that the term 
Rajanaka is followed by the term Rajaputra. Dr. Fleet 77 is of 
opinion, “Rajaputra means literally a king’s son, a prince ; 
but as used in such passages as the persent, it has evidently 
some technical official meaning differing from this. In the 
modern Prakrits we have in Marathi ra,ut and in Gujarati r£,wat 
in the sense of a horse soldier, a trooper. And these words 
seem to be derived from Rajputra and so to indicate its techni¬ 
cal meaning”. It has been also suggested that Rajaputras of 
the land grants were most probably not the princes of the blood 
royal but the ordinary Rajput soldiers holding fiefs from 
the their military services 78 . But on account of its connec¬ 
tion with Rajanaka, we are not inclined to agree with Dr. 
Fleet. Nor can we say that they were ordinary soldiers, 
because they occupy leading position in the list of officials. 
Rsjaputra figures after Maharajanaka and before Antarafiga 
and Dandanayaka 7 9 . If they would have been mere ordinary 
soldiers, they would not have been placed before Dandangyaka, 
It is therefore reasonable to think that the Rajaputras were 
the princes, who were given a definite jurisdiction for 
administrative experience. 

In reviewing the administrative history of Orissa, we come 
in contact with the term Antarahga in the Soro plates 80 of 


75. See L. 47-48 of Kondeddegrant (E.I., XIX, pp. 265-71). 

76. Vide J.R.A.S. for 1907, p. 409, Ibid for 1908, p. 536 ff. 

77. C.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 218, n. 1. 

78. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXI, p. 30- 

79. See L. 36 of Nivina grant; E I., Vol. XXIII, pp. 34-41- 

80. Line 2 of the inscription, E.I., Vol, XXIII, p. 202. 
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Somadatta and Purusottampur plate of Madhavaraja II. The 
term is neither used by the Matharas nor by the early Gangas. 
It is conspicuously absent in Sumandala plate 80 * (Gupta Eta 
250), although “Rajaputra” and "Kumaramatya” are mentioned 
therein. The term occurs in the Dasakumara charita of Dandin 
and in the Ghagrahati copper plate inscription of Samachara- 
devaof Bengal. While editing the inscription, Mr. Pargiter 
translated the term as “privy minister.” 81 While re-editing the 
said inscription Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 8 2 , rendered the term into 
English as "(one) of the intimate class of servants (of his 
Majesty)”. Dr. R. G. Basak 83 translates it as "Chief privy 
councillor”. According to some, he should be taken as royal 
physician. 84. In Ghagrahati plates Antarangoparika jiva-dutta 
was the governor of Varakamandala. So it seems that the 
view suggesting its meaning as physician is entirely untenable. 
It may be suggested that this officer was in charge of crown 
land. In Sailodbhava plates the word Antaranga is sometimes 
followed by the word Dandanjiyaka 84 and some times preceeded 
by the term Dandanayaka. 8 6 Thus the passage—“Antarangesu 
rajya bhara samarpya” of Dasa Kumara Charita—suggests that 
this intimate officer of the king was not only concerned with 
revenue matters, but was also relied upon, when the king was 
out of station. 

The term Kumaramatya occurs in the Ganjam, Khurda and 
Buguda plates of Madhavaraja II and in all of them is followed 
by the term Uparika. According to Dr. Fleet 87 it means 


80a. O.H.R.J., Vol. I. No. I, p. 67. 

81. J.A.S.B. (1911), p. 485. 

82. F.I., Vol. XVIII, p. 78. 

83. Ibid, Vol XII, p. 37. 

84. Journal of the Deptt. of Letters, Vol. XVI, p. 33. See 
also E. I., Vol. XII, p. 43, n. 1. 

85. Line 36 of Nivina Grant; E. I., Vol. XXI, pp. 34-41. 

86. Line 32 of Buguda plates ; E. I., Vol. II, pp. 41-46. 

87. C. I. I., Vol. Ill, p. 16, n. 
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councillor of the crown prince ; to Bloch 88 , prince’s Minister ; 
to Marshall 89 , Councillor of the heir apparent; -to Dr. Beni 
Prasad 90 ,‘Minister of the prince vice-roy’, to Mr. Hirananda 
Sastri 91 , the prince’s or heir apparent’s minister; and to Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar 92 , a ‘District Officer’. But a comparative 
study shows that Kumarimatya was very probably a district 
officer as suggested by Dr. Majumdar. We agree with Dr. A. S. 
Altekar 93 , who is of opinion that the Kumaramatyas had a 
superior civil service, corresponding to the I.A.S. of modern 
times, Brahmana Sikhara Svamin and Prithvlsena 94 were 
Kuamarmatyas under Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I 
respectively. According to the Damodarpur plates, 95 when 
Uparika Maharaja Jayadatta Was governing the Bhukti of 
Pundravardhana, Kumarsmatya Vetravarmanwas administering 
the office of the district Headquarters of Kotivarha Visaya. 
The Kumaramatyas probably occupied the same position as 
that of the Secretaries of State. They were so called probably 
because they were Amatyas 96 since their youth. While review¬ 
ing the Sailodbhava records, it is to be noticed, wherever 
Kumaramatya is mentioned, “Dandapasika” is conspicuously 
absent therein ; and vice versa. 

88. ASR. (1903-4), p. 103. 

89. Ibid (1911-12), p. 52. 

90. The State in Ancient India, p 296. 

91. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 66, 
p. 35. 

92. History of Bengal, Vol. I, p 284. 

93. State and Government in Ancient India, Ch. XVI, 
p. 339. 

94. E.I., Vol. X, pp. 71-72. 

95. Ibid, Vol. XV, pp. 130-133, 

96. According to Sukracharya, an Amatya is he who has 
Knowledge of lands and records. It is interesting to 
note that in the Baranga plates of Umavarman, the 
writer of the record was Amatya Kumara. (See O.H.R.J. 
Vol. VI, No. 2, p. 106). 
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Among the ^ailodbhava records, the term Rajasthaniya 9T 
is found only in the Cuttack Museum charters. Here the term 
is followed by Kumar amity a. The term is sometimes mention¬ 
ed in the inscriptions of the Gupta period 98 . It is known from 
Rajatarangim" that an office of the name rajasthana or rajas- 
thSnadhikara existed in Kashmir. It was held by Alaiikara, the 
brother of the poet Mankha in the reign of Jayasimha. Dr. 
Stein thinks that it was connected with the administration of 
justice and that its holder assumed duties equivalent to those 
of Chief Justice. Mr. H. A. Rose 100 holds the same view. 
Prof. H. M. Bhandarkar 101 thinks Rajasthaniya means of 
Rajasthana, representing royalty. Rajasthanlyas were very 
likely the judicial officers and they were trying cases at 
Rajasthana, which means the Court. 

The officers of the police department of the period were 
Dandapasikas ‘the carriers of noose to catch (thieves)’, meaning 
the same as Choradharanikas. In some records, they were 
called Dandadharanikas 103 . From this it is clear that they were 
officers entrusted with the punishment of criminals. Their 
position may be compared with that of the Superintendent of 
Police Department The designation occurs in Pala, Paramara 
and Pratihara records also. 104 

Although sometimes ‘Uparika’ follows ‘Dandapasika’ in the 
list, the former was not under the direct control of the latter. 


97. See L. 28 of the Plate, O H.R.J, Vol. II, p. 18. 

98. C. I. I., Vol. Ill (Fleet), p. 157, n. 1, l70 and 218. 

99. See Rajataranginl, translated by Stein, Vol. I, p. 316, 

100. Ind. Anti,, Vol. XXXVI, p. 348. 

101; E. I., Vol. XI, p. 176. 

102. See Dr. Buhler’s interpretation in Ind. Anti, Vol. IV, 
p. 175. 

103. See E. I, Vol. IX, p, 6. 

104. History of Bengal, edtd. by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Vol. 
I, p. 285. 
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The officer in-charge of Bhukti was Uparika. The office of 
Uparika seems to have existed even in very olden days for it 
is found defined by Brishaspati, who is quoted by Visvar5pa- 
chary a in his commentry on the Yajnavalkya smrti while com¬ 
menting on the verse 307 in Rajadharma Prakarana 108 . Mr. H. 
A. Rose 108 justly assumes it to be a fiscal term. Upari may 
denote a tax levied on cultivators, who had no proprietory 
rights in the soil. 107 Besides Uparika we also find official 
designations like Panchakarnoparika 108 , patyuparika or 
puropaloparika (city superintendent) 109 in the inscriptions, 

The next officer in gradation was Vi?ayapati 110 . He was 
‘Lord of Vigaya’, corresponding to the District Magistrate of 
modern times. They were liable to answer the king through 
Kumaramatyas, who were their immediate superiors. The term 
is also found in Indore C.P. grant (L. 4) of Skandagupta of 
A.D. 466. 111 

“Vallabhas” and “Vaigvasikas” found in Chandesvar plates 
and Buguda plates respectively, were probably the people, who 
used to remain very near to the king. But they were not of so 
high rank in administrative ladder. Vallabhas are mentioned 
in Kaufcilya’s Arthasastra where the word is explained as Cour¬ 
tiers 112 , Clerical staff or Assistants are always referred to in 


105. Yajnavalkya smrti edtd. by T. Ganapati Sastri; See- 
Trivendram Sanskrit series, No. LXXIV, pp. IV and 
184. 

106. I. A. (1907). Vol. XXXVI, p. 348. 

107. C.I I., Vol, III, p. 91. 

108. See Gunaighar plate ; Banpur plate (E.I Vol. XXIX,. 
p. 30 ff). 

109. History of Bengal, Vol, I, p. 265. 

110. See L. 16-17 of Khurda plate. 

111. C.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 70. 

112. See Dr R. Shamsastry’s Eng. Tr. of Kautilay's Artha¬ 
sastra, 2nd ed. p. 52. 
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the Sailodbhava plates. They were the grade three servants of 
the kingdom. Viniyuktaka and Tadayuktaka of Kopdedda and 
Nivina grants were probably the clerks of the village 118 , 
Karana of the said grants belonging to the Kayastha caste, 
was a writer or a clerk 11 *. Dr Kielhorn takes the word 
Karana to mean ‘a deed, a legal document’ and Karapika ‘the 
writer of legal document’ 116 . But in the records under review 
Kara pa definitely means writer of legal records. They go by 
the same name even now in Orissa. 

“Vyavaharln” of the plates probably means legal assistants, 
or clerks of the Bench, Vyavahara meaning law and adminis¬ 
tration of justice 116 . 

Records Department 

As noticed above Sailodbhava king strictly observed the 
laws of Smrti and Dharmasastra. They used to follow them 
fob the maintenance of records. In this connection we quote 
below the verse from Yajnavalkya Smrti, which enlightens us 
regarding the basic principles of issuing charters in ancient 
India: 

“Pate va t&mrapabte Va svamudroparichihnitam, 
Abhilekhyatmano vamsa natmanam cha mahipatib. 
Pratigrahaparimtaam danachchhedapavarnanam, 
Svahastakala sampannam sasanam karayet sthiram 117 . 


113. E.H.B.P., Vol. I, p. 129. 

114. Indian Palaeography by Dr. Buhler, Trans., p, 101. 

115. E.I., Vol. IV, p. 105. 

116. Katyayana says : Prayatnasadhye vichchinnedharma- 
khya Nyayavistare Sadhyamnlastuyovado vyavaharaii sa 
uchyate, (See J.A.H.R.S., Vol, If, p. 107). 

117. Yajnavalkyasmrti, Telugu edition of 1879 by Saraswati 
TiruvenkatScharya, .pp.45-46. See also Sanskrit edi¬ 
tion by Vasudeva Laxman Sastri Pansikar (1926), p. 10, 
Yrs. 318-20. 
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Every copper plate, which was issued to the Brahmins for 
enjoyment of a particular land was of permanent and legal 
importance to the donee, for generally the grants were made 
•for good so long as sun and moon endure, except the Banpur 
grant of Dharmaraja II which allowed the Jaina saint to enjoy 
so long as he lived, and not to have any occupancy right. 
The Sailodbhava kings were very particular for donating some 
lands on auspicious days and eclipses to learned Brahmins. 
For this purpose they had a regular department, which consis¬ 
ted of Dutako, engraver, writer and officers in charge of 
Llnchhana or seals and heating. 

Among them the position of Dutaka was very responsible. 
He was the executive officer in charge of records. According 
"to Manu 118 , the duta is spoken of as Chief Minister in special 
confidence, with the king. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 119 , rightly 
observes : "Dutaka is the royal agent for religious grants 
and endowments. This term does not denote any regular 
officer, but usually a high official sometimes even the crown 
prince was selected as the dutaka”. In Nivina, plates he 
appears as Mahak§apatala, in Kondedde as Adhikrta, in Purl 
plate of Dharmaraja II as Mahasamanta, in Banpur as Pancha 
Karanoparika Vaisvasika, in Buguda as ‘Samyak aradhita swami 
pras&dam pratiharin and in Cuttack Museum charters as 
Rtvik Upadhyaya 120 . In Barafiga plates of Umavarman of 
Kalinga, officer in charge of Akgapatala was a writer 131 . 
Here the officer acts as Dutaka. Dr. Stein translates 
Ak?apatala as “Accountant General’s Office” 122 . One passage 
of Rajatarahgini 133 shows in reality that charters were issued 


118. See Manu Smrti, Chapter VII, Vrs. 63-65. 

119. History of Bengal, Yol. I. p. 276. 

120. See Inscriptions of Orissa, Yol. I, part II by S. N. 
Rajaguru. 

■121. See O.H.R.J., Vol. 6, No. 2. 

122. Note at Rajat,V. 301. 

123. The Story of Ranga (Ibid, 397-98). 
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by the office under review. Mr. Monahan 124 is right in 
interpreting the term Ak$apatala both as an accountant’s 
office and a general record room. Dr. Fleet also renders it as 
record office. (C.I.I. Ill, p 190, n. 2). In the description 
of his duties in “Arthasastra”, Ak?apatalika was also an 
accountant general of the state 128 , Dutaka Gafigabhadra of 
Buguda plates was also a.pratiharln, being graced by the king 
for his sincere service. Dr, Stein renders it as “High 
Chamberlain” 120 . In Arthasastra his name occurs in the 
second grade of officers along with Samaharta and 
Sannidhata 127 . The feudatories and high administrative 
officers were honoured with this title In the Goalior inscrip¬ 
tion of Bhoja 128 Lak$mana is called the Pratihara of Rama. 
In the Gunaighar charters of A.D. 508 of Vainyagupta, 122 
the dutaka of. the grant had the title of Mahapratihara in 
addition to three other titles. Thus Dutaka of the Sailodbhava 
records was without doubt a ‘Vaisvasika’ or a really reliable 
officer of the State, 

On the principle that “Samdhi Vigrahakaritu Bhavedya- 
stasya Lekhakafi”, Parikud plates and Chandesvara plates 
were written by Sandhivigrahikas, We find sometimes that 
the engravers belonged to the vocational class In Banpur 
plate of Dharmaraja H 13 ° one Aksasalika happens to be the 
engraver. Dr Buhler 131 justly observes: “In the Kalinga 
sasanas, we find Ak§asSlin instead of Pattopadhyaya, The 
term is a Sanskritizations of the Telugu and Kanada word 
‘AgasSli’, a goldsmith”, 

124. Early History of Bengal, Book II, Section VI, p. 45, 

125. Book II, Ch. 7. 

126. See Antiquities of Cahmba, p. 135. 

127. See Arthasastra edtd. by Dr. Jolly. 

128. A.R.A.S. (1903-4), pp. 280, 283- 

129. I.H.Q. (1930), p. 40. 

130. See L. 53 of the plate. E. I., Vol., XXIX, p. 38 ff. 

131. Indian Palaeography, p. 102. 
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Often the plates of Dharmaraja II were sealed by officer 
called petapala, which may be the same as pustapala or keeper 
or records. He was in charge of Lanchhana and hence his 
presence was absolutely necessary for issuing a document. 
For as Sukrachsrya 132 says; “The written document with 
the king’s seal is the real king. The king is not a king”. Thus 
a copper plate grant without being properly marked by the 
royal seal was not considered a legal document. These officers 
in charge of seal were to preserve the records. They were a 
class of local officers, who find mention in Damodarpur C.P. 
inscriptions. 188 A study of the inscriptions indicates that 
most of the offices in the early medieval period were of heredi¬ 
tary nature. Unless the king was specially displeased the 
officer was not hindered to handover the authorities to his son. 
The expression ‘Bhogln 5 signifies that very often the engravers 
were given a certain landed property to enjoy as a reward of 
royal service, These officers were strictly warned not to omit 
the amount of land, the Samvat and mark the seal properly. 
The Seal was made of certain alloyed metal, which can not be 
easily moulded. Once it is broken, it is easy to join the broken 
part. This shows the scientific and, strict maintenance of the 
administrative machinery of the period. 

Revenue administration 

The description of the villages as found in Nivina and Purl 
plates of Dharmaraja II, Cuttack Museum and Puru?ottampur 
plates of Madhavaraja II gives us a clear picture of a sort of 
survey system which was in existence in Kongoda. This system 
was also in vogue in Kalinga under the early Ganga Kings 188 ®. 
According to Arthasastra 18 *, boundary of a village was to be 

132. Vide The Sacred Book of the Hindus, Vol. XIII, p. 90 ; 
Sukra NIti, Ch. II, L. 587. 

133. E I., Vol. XV, p. 128. 

133a, See L. 16-19 of Chicacole plate ; I A., XIII, pp. 273-76. 

134. See Kautilya’s Arthasastra edtd. by Dr, R. Shamsastry 
(1956), p. 45. 
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marked by Tadaga, river, mountain, salmali tree. This rule 
was strictly followed in Kongoda. The boundary of the gift 
village Nivinfi. was marked by Jodabaparai in the West, Dighsila 
in the North, Soma pi Trikuta in the North-West, and Bagha- 
guha Trikuta in South West 185 . In the same manner, the 
boundary of Kiniya chheda ksetra was marked by a Matsini 136 . 
According to Monier Williams 18T , Matsini is that which con¬ 
tains fish and is marked by water (as a boundary). Likewise 
Dukagrama was also marked by Trees (Brksa pamkti) in the 
South, Tadaka in the West and road in the North 138 . 

Not only the villages, but the lands were also surveyed and 
measured. Like Hala of the Gahgas, Timpira was the standard 
of measurement. The term is neither found in classical Sans¬ 
krit and Prakrit literature, nor is it used in any other inscrip¬ 
tion. In all probability, this was a purely local standard of 
measurement. Gocharma was considered a unit of measure¬ 
ment in Utkala and Dandabhukti during the period 139 . 
Probably Timpira is something like Gocharma (i.e. 150 cubits 
square). In Parikud plate 140 , 12 Timpiras of land had been 
donated to 12 Brahmins and in Cuttack Museum charters 141 20 
Timpiras of land were given to 24 Brahmins. The land, donated 
by the S'ailodbhava kings was generally two or three timipiras 
to an individual Brahmin. 143 

We do not find any reference to the income and expenditure 


135. See L. 43-46 of Nivina plate, E.I., XXI, p. 41. 

.136. See L.49 of Puri plate of Dharmaraja. J.B.Q. & R.S., 
XVI, p. 176 ff. 

137. Sanskrit English Dictionary (1899), p.776. 

•138. See L.50-51 of the Puri plate. 

139. Bhume gocharmamatraya danamsvargaphalamsrnrtam. 

See Midnapore Plate (J.R.A.S.B., XL, 1-9). 

.140, L. 44 of the plate. E.I., Xl, 287. 

141. L. 30 (O.H.R.J. Vol., II, p.19). 

142, See E.I., XIX, p. 38 ff. 
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of the State inscriptions. But in the light of Dharmaiastra* 
we may suggest a rough schedule. According to Sukra, 141 
“That ruler is called a Samanta in whose kingdom without 
oppressing the subjects, an annual revenue from 1 lakh upto 
3 karsas is regularly realised”, The same authority exceeds 3 

karsas upto 10 lakhs. The Maharaja is he whose income 

exceeds the last upto a crore. As the Sailodbhava kings rose 
from Maharaja Mahasamanta to even Maharajadhiraja, we may 
assume that their average annual revenue was probably ranging 
from 5 lakhs to 1 crore of rupees. Out of this income huge 
expenses must have been incurred to meet the royal establish¬ 
ment and defence force. 

Expenses must have been made in the construction of forts, 
as maintenance of forts was one of the seven limbs of state¬ 
craft. Yajnavalkya says : 144 

Ramyarh pasavyamajivyam jamgalam desamavaset, 

Tatra durgani kurvlta janakosatmaguptaye. 

Allanghapura was a kota or a durga, constructed by the S ailod- 
bhavas. The place may be identified with modern Longhara 
situated near Khallikote. Similarly Bahkada was a giridurga 
during the S'ailodbhava rule, 

To have allied power was also an asset in statecraft. For 
this the S'ailodbhava kings maintained friendship with Loka- 
natha of Bengal as known from Cuttack Museum and Tippera 
plates. 145 

Thus with all the requisites of statecraft, the Sailodbhavas 
ofKongoda, maintaining a hierarchy officials, had entered 
into the details of sound administration, as prescribed by Smr- 
tis. The machinery of administration organised by the S ailod- 
bhavas was of a more elaborate and systematic type than that 


143. Vide Sacred Book of the Hindus (1923), Vol. XIII. 

144. Yajnavalkya Smrti edtd, by V. Laxmanrao Pansikar, 
Vr. 320, p. 100 ff. 

145. See Chapter VI above. 
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was maintained under the Matharas. This administrative 
system formed a pattern for the government of the Bhaumaka- 
ras, who came after the Sailodbhavas and the administrative 
structure of medieval Orissa was more or less based on this 
system. The system of Mandala organised by them for the 
first time in Orissa had far reaching influence and after their 
decline new mandalas with some independent status raised their 
heads in many parts of Orissa. The important ma^dalaJ in the 
post-S ailodbhava period were Khinjalimandala, Airsvatamap- 
4ala, Kodalakamanrlala, Bonai mandala, Jamagartta mandala 
and Khindirasrunga mandala etc. Thus the Sailodbhavas with 
their adminstrative sagacity and novel experiment in the art of 
government made enduring contributions to the Orissan 
polity. 


10 



Chapter Eleven 

PALAEOGBAPHY AND LANGUAGE IN 
S'AILODBHAVA CHARTERS 

The script and language of Kohgoda are of high illustrative 
value for a study of the growth of Orissan Culture in the 
seventh century A.D. In the history and culture of India in 
the period Kohgoda occupied an important place for various 
reasons. It was upto this land that Sasaiika, the great Saivite 
ruler of Karnasuvarna, extended his political sway and cultural 
patronage. In the post-Sasanka period, Har§a marched as 
far as Kohgoda and met Pulakesin II in a battle in its vicinity. 
Thus Kohgoda, by the logic of circumstances, came in contact 
with the cultural flow of northern and southern India and gave 
her own contribution to the realm of Indian culture. Glimpses 
of this culture are mainly revealed to us from their copper plate 
grants. 

The characters of these plates were written in ‘Kutila’ 
variety. In the words of Dr. Hultzsch 1 , “The alphabet is 
acute angled type with nail heads which forms the transition 
from Gupta to Nagarl”. In this connection, it is worthmen- 
tioning that Samudragupta conquered some portions of the 
western and southern Orissa in course of his Daksinapatha 
campaign. It seems very likely that the Gupta culture also 
influenced those conquered territories namely Kosala, 
Mahakantara ( Kalahandi ), Kulada ( Ganjam), Kottura 
( of Mahendra region of Kalinga ) and Pithapuram. Thus we 
find the irang plates of Bhimasena £ , Terasinga plates of 
Maharaja Tu§tikgra 3 , Sumapdala plates of Dharmaraja I of 
Gupta era 250 4 bear in their characters the influence and 

1. T3.1., Vol. VI, p. 43. 

2. E. I., Vol. IX, p. 312. 

3. J. K. H. R. S. Vol. II, pp. 107-110. 

4. O. H. R. J., Vol. I, pp. 66-69. 
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resemblance of the Gupta script. They are basically akin to 
those used in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra- 
:gupta. 

Closely following the heel of Samudragupta’s invasion, the 
Mathara rulers appeared in Kalihga in the 5th and 6th centuries 
A.D. They are known to us from 15 sets of copper plate 
grants. Dr. K. B. Tripathi 5 thinks “some inscriptions of the 
Gupta times discovered in Ganjam-Chicacole region e.g., those 
of the Mathara kings of Kalihga exhibit southern characters, 
which contributed little to the development of the Oriya 
■script”. But the remark does not seem befitting because if the 
acute angled characters of the early charters of the gailodbhava 
dynasty formed the transition from Gupta to Nagarl, which 
ultimately resulted in the formation of Oriya script, those of 
the Matharas certainly have greater contribution towards the 
same. The alphabet of the Mathara charters, it is true, exhibi¬ 
ted southern characters and bear close resemblance to that 
of Peddaveggi plates of Salahksyana Vijayaskandhavarman. 6 
But at the same time it tallies also with that of the plates of 
the Vallabha king Dharasena II of Gupta era 251. 7 

In our opinion, the Sailodbhavas, who ultimately occupied 
the northern half of the ‘Sakala Kalihga’, copied and imitated 
the palaeography of the Matharas. The accompanying palaeo- 
graphic chart unmistakably refers to the fact that- the charac¬ 
ters of the Sailodbhava charters were moulded in the form of 
those of the Matharas. The scripts adopted by the Matharas 
were also influenced by the palaeography of the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela. Thus we. are inclined to - hold that 
the origin of the gailodbhava script is local. It originated 
from, the script of Kalihga-. The noticeable changes in the 
form of a few letters—da, bha, ma, ya-are due to the gradual 
development of palaeography in more than a century. 

5. O.H.R.J., Vol. IV, p. 13. 

6. JAHRS, Vol. II, pp. 9.2, 113 ; ibid, Vol. IV, p, 21. 

7. I.A., Vol. VIII, p.. 302. 
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It may be pointed out in this connection that not a single 
Sailodbhava charter was written in ‘Boxhead characters’ 
although such characters were in use in all the contemporary 
records of South Kosala where it continued upto the time of 
Mahasivagupta Balarjuna ( Cir. 800 A.D. ). According to Mr. 
H. N. Randle 8 “the Box-headed ornament is very decorative, 
but quite unessential, and what is in essence the same script, 
with or without this decoration was widely diffused. The 
inscriptions of Ganga ting Indravarman of Kalinga could be 
turned into typical Vakataka character by developing .the 
rudimentary box-heads. Samudragupta’s Eran inscription 9, 
and Chandragupta IPs Udayagiri inscription 10 have the box- 
head more or less developed”. But in Kongoda no such box¬ 
headed characters were used. In place of Box-head the Sailod- 
bhavas in the Ganjam plates used a type of letter what Dr. 
Hultzsch calls “acute angled type with nail heads which forms 
the transition from Gupta to Nagarl”. While tracing the 
development of the palaeography of the S ailodbhava grants-, 
we thus find that Sailodbhava script is but a development of 
the Mathara with the usual Gupta influence. The next known 
plate, issued after the Ganjam, is the Khurdha plate. While 
editing the plate about half a century ago, Sri Gangamohan 
Laskar 11 remarked on the palaeography of the plate as- 
follows : “Palaeographically Khurdha C. P. grant seems to 
be a little older than the Apshad inscription of the later half 
of the seventh century A.D.”. But from the known facts of 
Orissan History, it is now without controversy that the 
Khurdha plates were issued very soon after the death of 
Sasahka ( C. 625 A.D.). Again from a study of the palaeo¬ 
graphy of the Apshad inscription of Adityasena 12 , we find a. 
wide difference, comparing the same with that of Khurdha 

8. N. I. A„ Vol. n, pp. 177-80. 

9. C, I. I, Vol. Ill, p. 18. 

10. Ibid, p. 21. 

11. J, A. S. B., Vol. LXXIII, p. 282. 

12. C. I. I., Vol. Ill, p. 200, Plate XXVIIT, No. 42. 
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plates. The alphabet of the Khurdha plates, we may say, is 
almost akin to but more modern than that of Vigrahas and 
Matharas, with a marked speciality of “triangular heads”. 
While compiling the inscriptions of Orissa, Dr. S. N. Rajaguru 18 
observes i “Scripts of the Khurdha plate seem to have belonged 
to a later period i.e. 9th or 10th century A.D”. But he him¬ 
self, after examining the seals containing the legend ‘Sri 
Sainyabhltasya’, of Khurdha and Cuttack Museum charters, 
has come to the conclusion “that both have been prepared by 
the same moulder” 14 We had also the opportunity of exa¬ 
mining the same and to our knowledge the last quoted view of 
Dr. Rajaguru is genuine. But we can not assign the letters of 
the plates to 9th or 10th century. 

But peculiarly the letters of the Bugudg, plates of the same 
king Madhavavarman II belong to the 10tb century A.D. 
While editing the plates. Dr. F. Kielhofn 18 observes, “The 
characters are Nagari , similar to but more modern than those 
of the Gorakhpur C. P, grant of Jayaditya of Vijayapura”. 
But the same authority informs us, “These plates originally 
bore another inscription, the letters of which probably were 
beaten in to make room for the inscription here edited. But 
some letters of the older inscription may still be recognised 
even in the ink impression especially on the second side of the 
second plate”. 16 But in the facsimiles supplied by him in a 
later article, we do not find any trace of palimpsest nor has 
Kielhorn discussed anything about it. But he says that the 
exact time of those plates from the characters “can not be 
earlier than about the 10th century A.D. and that probably 
they are not much later”. 17 He further points out “the charac¬ 
ters employed in these plates are the same as those of e.g., 
the Ghumsar plates of Netribhanja of which a rough litho- 

13. Inscriptions of Orissa, p. 164. 

14. O. H. R. J„ Vol. II, Nos. 3 & 4, p. 7. 

15. E. I., Yol. Ill, p. 41. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid, Vol. VII, p. 102. 
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graph is given in Jour. Beng. As. Soc., Vol. VI, plate xxiii, 
the plates of Vidyadharabhanja of which there is the photo 
lithograph ibid, Vol. LVI, part I, plate ix and the Ganjam plates 
of Prthvlxnahadevi”. 18 Dr. S. N. Rajaguru says ; “From 
subsequent enquiry, I found that there is no mark of any older 
writing on these plates, preserved in the Madras Museum”. 19 
But Dr. N. P. Chakravarti 20 remarks “I had an occasion of 
examining the original plates. There are certainly a few traces 
of an earlier inscription and this also seems to have been a 
S ailodbhava record”. Relying on this report of the then 
Government Epigraphist of India, we think that, perhaps 
due to paucity of copper, the original grant was re-engraved 
probably because of the illegibility of the letters. But Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar was guided by the palaeographic differences in 
Buguda plates and divided the S"ailodbhava family into two 
groups—early Sailodbhavas (C. 550-700 A.D.) and later 
S"ailodbhavas (C. 850-1000 A.D.). 21 While editing the second 
plate of the Purl charter of Madhavavarman, Dr. R. G. Basak 22 
referred it to the 9th or 10th century A.D-, guided by the same 
palaeographical consideration. So he later on suggested that 
the Buguda and Purl plates were issued by the grandson of the 
issuer of the Ganjam and Khurdha plates. 29 While editing all 
the three plates of the Purl charter, the theory was repeated by 
Dr. Basak. He remarked, “The peculiar sign for medial in 
the Buguda plates, pointed out by Kielhorn, as denoted by a 
small hook, turned upwards and attached to the top of the 
consonant sign, also sometimes occurs here”. 24 But with the 
discovery of the Puru§ottampur plates of the same Madhava- 

18. Ibid, p. 101. 

19. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, Part II, p; 107. 

20. E. I, Vol. XXIV, p. 149, F. N. 4. 

21. J.A.H.R.S., Vol. X, p. 6. 

22. Sahitya (now defunct Bengali monthly) 1319, B.S., 
p. 890. 

23. History of North Eastern India (1934), pp. 178-179- 

24. E.I., Vol. XXIII, p. 124. 
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Varman II, we do not find any reasonable ground to assign the 
Purl plates to the loth century A.D. As the palaeographic 
chart shows, the letters of Purugottampur plates tally with 
those found in Puri plates. Further, both the Puri and Puru- 
§ottampur plates of Madhavavarman II are marked and engra¬ 
ved by same persons—Jayasimha and Chchhaddibhogin respec¬ 
tively 26 . For a comparative study a few specimen letters—like 
‘tha’, ‘la’ and 'ha’—may be pointed out from the Bugudg, plates 
on the other. The only speciality in the palaeography of the 
Purl plates of Madhavavarman is that many letters of the same 
are marked by many letters of the same are marked by “two 
wings” on the tops. This aspect was, however, left unnoticed 
by the learned editor of the plates. A similar case in palaeo¬ 
graphy is to be noticed in the Andhavaram plates 27 of 
Anantasaktivarman of the Mathara family of Kalinga { Cir. 5th 
century A.D.). In the Andhavaram plates each letter is marked 
by “two dots” on the top. In our opinion the style of “two 
wings” of Purl plates was influenced by that of “two dots” of 
the Andhavaram plates. This is another evidence to strengthen 
our view that Mathara script contributed towards the birth 
of Kutila variety of Sailodbhava script. 

The difficulties arising from the palaeographic discrepancies 
of the Buguda, plates, however, vanished away with the publica¬ 
tion of the Cuttack Museum charters. While editing the plates 
Sri N. G. Majumdar 28 rightly points out, “The characters of 
the inscription are a variety of the Northern alphabet which are 
hardly distinguishable from those of the Ganjam plates of 
Madhavaraja of the Gupta year 300 i.e. A.D. 619-20 and his 
Khurdha plates. Its style of writing is quite dissimilar to that 


25. Vide O.H.R.J., Vol. II, Nos. 3 & 4, p. 20, Plates 22, 23, 
24, 25. 

26 . See lines 45 and 46 of the Puru?ottampur and line 43 
of Purl plates. 

27. EX, Vol. XXVIII, pp 175-179. 

28. E.I., Vol. XXIV, (1937-38), p. 149. 
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of the Puri plates of Madhavavarman. In the former, letters 
are formed by continuous lines while in the latter by sharp and 
detatched strokes. The alphabet of the Puri plates can not, 
therefore, be regarded as quite normal, while in the characters 
of this record we should recognise the writing, typical of Orissa 
in the first half of the seventh century A.D. In spite of this dif¬ 
ference in the style of engraving, the characters of the two sets 
of copper plates do not reveal any material difference in palaeo¬ 
graphy”. Thus it is obvious that the donor of the Ganjam and 
Khurdha plates is identical with that of Buguda, Purusottam- 
pur, Puri and Cuttack Museum plates and that all these plates 
except that of Buguda were engraved in the first half of the 
seventh century A.D, 

The two known plates of Madhyamaraja I from Banapur 
and Parikud do not reveal any palaeographic discrepancy and 
were certainly issued and engraved in the second half of the 
seventh century A.D. 

Uptill now six copper plate grants are known to be issued by 
Dharmaraja II; but of these six, only four plates namely those 
of Banpur, Kondedde, Ranapur and Puri seem to have been 
written in the characters of the seventh century A.D., while 
those of Nivina and Chapdesvara were certainly incised at a 
late period i.e. about 9th or 10th century A.D. While editing 
the Nivina plates, Dr. N. P. Chakravarti 29 rightly observes: 
‘‘The characters belong to the early type of the Nagarl script 
and bear much resemblance to those employed in the Ganjam 
plates of Netribhanja. 80 This was probably due to the fact that 
the plates were engraved at a later period when the original was 
mutilated or broken. But while writing a paper on ‘palaeo¬ 
graphy of the slailodbhava grants’ Dr. D. C. Sircar 81 , without 
noticing this fact, observes : “Strictly speaking, however, there 
is a distinction between the characters of Banpur plates and 

29. EX, Vol. XXI (1931-32), p. 34. 

30. Ibid, Vol. XVIII, p. 293. 

31. O.H.R.J., Vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 31, corrigendum. 
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those of the Konded.de, Purl and ChandesVara plates of 
Manabhlta, Dharmaraja, although the former resemble the 
characters of the Nivina grant of the same ting”. He further 
writes “The Banapur plates and Nivina grant exhibit an alphabet 
which is the same as that employed in the Ganjam, Khurdha 
and Cuttack Museum charters”. 82 The above quoted views 
of Dr. Sircar do not seem convincing for the reasons enume¬ 
rated below. Firstly from a comparative study of the palaeo¬ 
graphy, we find that the characters of the Banpur plates do 
not resemble those of the Nivina plates, which were definitely 
engraved in a later date. (Vide palaeographic chart, showing 
this difference). Test letters like Ka, ja, da, pa, bha, may be 
examined for this purpose. These letters very clearly point 
out the advanced palaeography in Nivina plates, while com¬ 
paring the same of the Banpur plates. For the same reason 
the alphabet of the Nivina plates can not be ‘the same as that 
employed in the Ganjam, Khurdha and Cuttack Museum 
charters’. But what Dr. Sircar does not seem to notice is that 
Chandesvara plates on palaeographical grounds belong to a 
later period and the letters of the same have affinity with those 
of the Ganjam plates of Netta Bhanja of (Bhauma) Samvat 
198 8 3 Thus instead of comparing the letters of the Nivina 
grant with those of Banapur, we are inclined to compare the 
same with those of Chandesvara plates, which closely resem- 
ble them (See palaeographic chart). These two plates were 
probably copied from the original in the 9th or 10th century 
A.D. 

While editing the Tekkali plates of Madhyamaraja III, 
Mmp. H. P. Sastri observes : “The writing on this plate 
very nearly approaches that on the Sulki plates and there¬ 
fore it may be put down to the 4th century”. 34 But from 
the facsimile supplied by him, it seems that it can be more 

32. O. H. R. J., Vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 33. 

33; Ibid, Vol. V, Plate XVIII, pp. 74-75. 

34. J. B. £>, R. S., Vol. IV, p. 162 ff. 
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definitely placed towards the fag end of the eighth century 
A.D. 

Reviewing the palaeography of the Sailodbhava charters, 
we may recall here, what Hultzch justly observed that it 
‘forms the transition from Gupta to Nagari’. In Kofigoda 
this stage of palaeographic development is marked by several 
influences. As noted in the beginning, during this period there 
took place several conquests which resulted in the foreign 
influence over the native script. This script is named by 
Kielhorn as the “Ganjam variety of the Northern alphabet”. 8 ® 
In many cases, the scripts of Kongoda during this period tally 
with those of the Tippera plates 8 6 of Lokanatha of Central 
Bengal. But the rudiments of the Sailodbhava script were 
taken from the charters of the Matharas of Kalinga. Thus 
the native script of Kalinga found its transitional stage in 
the Sailodbhava charters, sometimes marked by ‘nailheads’, 
sometimes by ‘triangular heads’ and sometimes by ‘two dots’. 
This was due to the style adopted by different engravers, who 
were specially appointed by the kings of Kongoda These 
engravers were the Ak$asalins 37 (gold smiths), as we learn 
from the Banpur plates of Dharmaraja II 88 . 

Language 

As in script, so in language noticeable changes occurred 
in Kongoda in the seventh century A.D. Even before the 
rise of the Sailodbhavas in Kongoda, Orissa was undergoing 
the process of Aryanisation, with a marked inclination 
towards the use of Sanskrit. In Mahabharata, sometimes 
the Kalihgas are counted as the people who were irreligious 
(durdharman) 89 , whereas sometimes, in the same source, 


35. E.I., Vol VII, p 101. 

36. E. I., Vol. XV, p. 307. 

37. Vide Indian Palaeography by Dr. G. Buhler, pp. 101-102. 

38. See L. 53 of the plate ; E. I„ Vol. XXIX, pp. 38-43. 

39. MBH, VIII, 44, 2066. 
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they are referred to as people who know the eternal law. 4,0 
This is a clear indication of the process of Aryanisation of 
Kalinga. After Samudragupta’s conquest of Kalihga (C. 350 
A.D.), this process achieved a definite shape with the rise of 
the Mafcharas and the Vigrahas. For the first time in Orissan 
history, Samskrita, described by Panini as Bhasa, became the 
polished language of education in Brahmanical schools and 
was used as a .court language during the rule of the Mgtharas. 
But it was then simple, prosaic and most business like. It 
was never ornamental. 

But soon after their decline in the middle of the sixth 
century A.D., cultural conditions of India had undergone a 
change. R. C. Dutta 41 observes ; “When we proceed from 
the 6th to the 7th century A. D. we find a great change in 
Sanskrit prose. More ambitious works were composed in a 
style which is more ornate and elaborate, but stilted and 
artificial. Dandin composed his Dasakumaracharita probably 
at the very commencement of the seventh century. The 
style though sufficiently ornate and artificial is yet less 
extravagant than that of KadambarT. Banabhatta, the 
renowned writer of KadambarT, was a courtier of Siladitya II 
and was the author of the RatnaVali drama and a Life of the 
Emperor called Har§acha-rita. The style of composition (of 
KadambarT), in spite of its wonderful power is ornate and 
redundant, laboured and extravagant”. However, this artifi¬ 
cial style marked the basic standard of literature of the age. 
Again it was sometimes before 634 A.D. that Bharavi gave 
special importance to ‘Artha Gaurava’ for which he is 
immortal in every page of ‘Kiratarjumyam’. 

Thus in harmony with the tune of the time, the inscriptions 
of sixth and seventh century A.D. reveal the same veracity 
of the use of figures of speech, ornate style and long com- 


40. Ibid, Ch. 45, Vr. 2084. 

41. History of Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol, III, p. 291. 
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pounds, Madhubana 42 and Banskhera plates 43 of Harsa, 
were written in this accepted fashion. Ravikirtti 44 in the 
Aihole inscriptions of Pulakesin II uses the significant metres 
like Vasanta Tilaka, Sragdhara, Anu§tubh, S'ardula Vikridita, 
and claims to have surpassed Kalidasa and Bharavi in poetic 
merit. 

This was exactly the period when in Orissan inscriptions, 
there was a transition from simple prose to verbose poetry. 
As noticed above the Matharas used simple prose and as less 
number of sentences as possible in their copper plate 
charters. But during the transitional stage the Vigrahas used 
verbose sentences with strings of adjectives and long com¬ 
pounds. Thus although the Sumaudala copper plate grant 
(570 A.D.) of the time of Prthvivigraha marks the continuation 
of the prosaic style, the significant and highsounding 
prasasti beginning with “Chaturudadhi salila vichi mekhala 
nilimayam sadvlpa giri pattanavatya vasundharayam” is 
conspicuously used in that record. 45 The phraseology was 
continued by Lokavigraha (600 A.D.) in his Kanasa plates 
and by Madhavaraja II in his Ganjam plates of the time of 
iksanka (620 A.D.). 

It is true that both the Ganjam and Khurdha plates of 
Madhavaraja II were written in prose, but they are full of long 
compound sentences, laudatory terms with strings of 
adjectives. Madhavaraja II is described there to “have caused 
the bloom of lotus—the Sailobdhava family by the mass of 
ray-his virtues (Swaguna)”. For the first time in Orissan 
inscriptions “Upamalaiikara” is prominently noticed in the 
Ganjam plates when the panegyrist compares the local river 
Salima with “Sura Sarita”, the heavenly Ganges. The next 
use of the same .figure of speech is noticed in line 14 of the 


42. E. I., Vol. I, p. 67. 

43. Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 208. 

44. E. I., Vol. VI, p. 1 ff. 

45. O. H. R. J.,Vol. I, No. 2, p. 32. 
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Khurdha plates where Madhavarija is compared with. “Chakra- 
dhara Bhagavana Madhava”. But sometimes before his 13th 
regnal year, roughly about the same period when the Aihole 
record was incised, the royal prasasti was composed in beautiful 
poetry, as we find in the Buguda and Purusottampur 46 plates 
of Madhavavarman II. This poetry beginning with the verse 
“Indordhauta mririala tantubhiriva slista, karaifi komalaifi' 5 etc. 
was full of the .following metres—fjardula Vikridita, Vasanta 
Tilaka, Anugtubh, Indra Vajjra, Sragddhara, Nardatakam and 
Pu§pitagr§A 7 . The composer of this royal prasasti of the 
Sailodbhava charter during the reign of Madhavavarman II 
was Upendra Simha, who was son of Kundabhogin. 48 Upendra 
Simha appears to the poet laureate in the court of the 
Sailodbhava king Madhavavarman II. Madhavavarman II 
himself, as we learn from his Khurdha plates, was well versed 
in Anvikslki, Trayl, Varta and Danfianiti—the four vidyas, 
suggested by Kautilya in his Arthasastra. 49 From the same 
plates, we know that he compiled various works for the inter¬ 
pretation and understanding of the deeper meaning imbedded 
in Kavyas. 50 This definitely refers to the dawn of the 
significant “Kavya Yuga” in the cultural 'history of Orissa. 
It was also the period when poetry became popular and people 
were anxious to learn the gravity of terms used therein. It 
was probably for this reason that Madhavavarman felt the 
necessity of compiling a lexicon (Samastartha tattva). Thus 
Sanskrit was not only used in official records ; it was also- 
accepted for educational purposes. 


46. Ibid, Vol. II, Nos. 3 & 4, p. 1L 

47. JBORS, Vol. XVI, pp. 176-182. 

48. See line 50 of the Buguda plates; E.I, Vol. Ill, pp. 41-50. 

49. KA, p. 5. 

50. Samastartha tattvafi svamata virachita-tyadbhuta 
kavyartha vodhanaika karya samgrhitah. (I O., Vol I, 
part 0, p. 163). 
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Although Sanskrit poetry was used in the S'ailodbhaVa char¬ 
ters, we find certain orthographical peculiarities in them. For 
■example ‘Lekhita’ was used in the sense of ‘Lekhaka’ in the 
line 41 of the Cuttack Museum Charter, verse 16 of the Purl 
plates and verse 18 of the Buguda plates. This is permissible 
as Sri N. G. Majumdar 51 suggests, as an instance of ‘matvar- 
thiyaach 1 pointed out by Panini. But we think it is permissible 
as an instance of “Svirthe Nich”. Again, as we find in the line 
3 oftheGanjam plates,'‘Gagapa’ was used in the sense of 
Gagana. From this it is obvious that the principle of ‘Natvavi- 
dhi’ was not strictly observed in Korigoda during this period. 

Now one of the important aspects of the language of Koh- 
goda remains to be examined. What was the spoken language 
of Kongoda in this period ? To trace this we have to go back 
to the linguistic tableau of ancient Kalinga. When the whole 
of India was Aryanised, the Vedic language passed through 
great changes. The contact of the vedic language with the 
native languages led to a reaction, because the Aryanisation 
was in a sense superficial. Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi® 2 
rightly points out, “Eastern India Was inhabited by a very large 
number of the ‘uninitiated’ (Adlk§ita) and it was there that 
the spoken language became markedly different from the litera¬ 
cy form of the old Indo-Aryan”. This reaction is revealed in 
the Mathara copper plate grants, where we find the term 
“Bappa” ss in place of the Vedic term‘Pit?’. Thus the term 
Bappa got itself admitted into classical Sanskrit. In the post- 
Mathara period, the same process continued in Orissa. Hiuen 
Tsang, who directly came in contact with the spoken language 
of Orissa, informs us that in Wu-Tu country, the people were 
in speech and manners different from the people of “Mid- 

51. E. I., Vol. XXIV., p. 149. 

52. Comprehensive History of India, VoL II, Ch. XX, 
p. 627. 

53. See Line 1 of S'akunaka grant, E.I., Vol. XXVIII, 
pp. 22-35. 
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India” 54 In case of Kung-yu-To, he says, ’Their written langu¬ 
age was the same as that of India, but their ways of speaking 
were different” 55 (Watters). S. Beal 56 , however gives the fol¬ 
lowing rendering from the original Chinese source: “With 
respect to their written characters, they are the same as those 
of Mid-India, but their language and mode of pronunciation 
are quite different”. Although these two renderings' give dif¬ 
ferent sense, one aspect remains clear—that is the spoken langu¬ 
age or the ‘Udraprakrita’, which the Chinese pilgrim noted 
remarkably. The common people, with whom the pilgrim 
must have talked, were certainly not highly ‘educated’or‘ini¬ 
tiated’ who must have expressed their thoughts in the local 
dialect. Now the question is : what sort of dialect was used 
in Kongoda ? Generally we find three dialects—North-western, 
Mid-Indian and the Eastern. According to the classification 
of Dr. Bagchi, the language of the Asokan inscriptions which 
are found in the Ganges-Jumna basin and in Orissa, is the 
Eastern dialect (Magadhi) 57 . Bharata Muni 58 refers to ‘Odra- 
Magadhi pravrtti” in his famous ‘Natya S"astram”, which was 
written sometimes between C. 200-C. 400 A.D. Now from the 
known facts of history, we find that in the Magadhi we have 
dental ‘S’ instead of palatal ‘S’. This is revealed in lines 43-47 of 
the Nivina plates of Dharmaraja II' 59 . Here Uttara disahi is 
used in place of ‘Uttaradisahi’. It is true that this principle 
was not strictly followed as we find some violation of this 
rule in the previous line. However, a large number of Prakrit 
words like Disa, Banarai, Pani, Puvehi, Baghaguha are used 
in the prose portion of the grant which mark the boundaries 
of the gift village Nivina, This method of inserting prakrit 

54. Watters, Vol. II, p. 193. 

55. Ibid, p. 196. 

56. Records, p. 206. 

57. A Comprehensive History of India, Ch, XX, p. 628. 

58. Natya Sastra (G. O. S., LXVIH, 1934, Vol. II), p. 209. 

59. E. I., Vol. XX, pp. 34-41. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, 
Part II, p. 210. 
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words in tbe charters written in Sanskrit is very significant 
This insertion is certainly intentional. They were inserted 
with the purpose that the common people, who were not 
evidently acquainted with Sanskrit thoroughly, would be in a 
position to form a clear and correct idea as to the nearest limit 
of the gift village. While editing the Nivina plates. Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti 60 points out: ‘Words like Veshaika for Vaisha- 
yika, dikhida for dikshita, vachchha for Vatsa, Rishi for Rsi, 
Tamba for Tamra, found in the text are prakritik. The portion, 
showing the boundary of the gift village is written in a vernacu¬ 
lar, which appears to contain a mixture of Telugu and Oriya. 
But, as we have pointed out they are the terms of the local 
dialect—Odra Magadhi which as Hiuen Tsang noticed was cer¬ 
tainly different from that of Mid-India. That this dialect main¬ 
tained its difference can be judged from the use of a term 
called ‘Timpira’ in many Sailodbhava charters. This term is 
also used in the Soro plate A of S^ambhuyasa. 61 Nowhere else 
except in Orissa we find the use of this term in Indian inscrip¬ 
tions or literature. This is certainly a local prakrit term which 
refers to a unit of measurement or ‘pramana' as we learn from 
the Parikud plates. 6 2 

From a close study of the inscriptions of the Sailodbhava 
charters, it becomes clear that Sanskrit, which was the official 
language, had developed in this region a high standard of 
excellence. This was possible due to a strong revival of Sanskrit 
learning, which thrived vigorously under the patronage of the 
Sailodbhava monarchs. The charters usually quote verses 
from Dharmasastras and indicate the influence of famous 
Sanskrit works, which had gained popularity by that time. In, 
the charters of Dharmaraja we find, for example, an interesting 
couplet: 

Sauryam srlryauvapam rajyam ekaikam madakarakam 

Sarvam srlmanabhitasya nirvikaramupasthitam. 


60. E. L, Vol. XXI, pp. 34-35. 

61, Ibid, Vql. XXIII, p.201, 
.62. Ibid, Vol, XI, pp. 281-87. 
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This style and phraseology was obviously influenced by 
Panchatantra which also gives us more or less similar presenta¬ 
tions in various contexts of the work, 

In spite of this progress of Sanskrit learning, the local 
prakrit seems to have a strong footing among the masses and 
its influence over the current Sanskrit was found unavoidable. 
The use of a number of Prakrit words in the midst of high 
flown Sanskrit verses in the Sailodbhava charters unmistakably 
reveal the wide usage and command of the Prakrit language in 
the kingdom. 


11 



Chapter Twelve 

BELIGIOUS CONDITION IN KOnGODA 

Religious condition of Orissa in the Pre-S'ailodbhava period 
Roughly about a century prior to the rule of the 
^ailodbhavas, Kalihga was a strong hold of Vaisnavism. 
The Mathara kings of Kalihga and the Nala kings of South 
Kosala accepted Vaisnavism as their personal religion and 
patronised it in their respective kingdoms. Podagada inscrip¬ 
tion 1 2 3 4 5 reveals that Skandavarman of Nala dynasty enshrined 
the foot-prints of Visnu and implored for the grace of 
Vasudeva. Arang plates of Mahasudevaraja 8 , Rajim plates 
of Tlvaradeva 8 and the Sirpur temple* inscriptions state that 
the S arabhapuriyans and Panduvamsis in Kosala professed to 
be ‘Parama Vai?nava\ In Kalihga among the Matharas, 
Prabhanjanavarman, Nanda-Prabhanjanavarman and Chanda- 
varman worshipped at the feet of Lord Narayana and declared 
themselves to be ‘Parama Bhagavata’, 

Revival ofVedic Ritualism during the S'ailodbhavas 

Politically the declining period of the Matharas synchronised 
with the rise of the Sailodbhavas. In fact the S'ailodbhavas 
were not only the successors of Matharas in the political field, 
but they also succeeded in protecting and patronising the 
Brahmanical Hinduism which had raised its head in Kalinga 


1. Vide E. I., Vol. XXl, p. 153, See L. 56 of the inscription, 
Padamulam Krtam Vi?noh Rsjna Sri Skandavarmans. 

2. Ibid, Vol. XXIII, p. 20. 

3. C. 1.1., Vol. Ill, pp. 291-99. 

4. E. I„ Vol. Xr, p. 192. 

5. E.L, Vol. XXX, pp. 112-118. 
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under the mighty Matharas. With the rise of Sailodbhavas 
there opened a brilliant epoch in the religious history of Orissa. 
In the language of their panegyrist, they “removed the 
impurities that had set up in the mirror of the Kali 8 age”. 
They were the great champions of orthodox Brahmanism and 
Varnasrama Dharma. 

It was during this period that the great Kumarila, wrote 
the Tantravarttika, establishing the sacrifices and rituals of 
the Vedas. It is apparent that' he was accepted as authority in 
Kongoda, as for the first time in the Orissan epigraphs we find 
references to Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices to have been 
performed by the Sailodbhavas for the establishment of power 
and pelf. Madhavaraja II performed horse sacrifice sometimes 
before his thirteenth regnal year. 9 His son Madhyamaraja I 
performed both Vajapeya and Asvamedha, 10 Dharmaraja II 
also performed sacrifices and became the staunch supporter of 
Brahmanism. He issued lands to Bhattas or learned Brahmanas 
and used to enter into religious discussion surrounded 
b.y them. 11 

However, the performance of these Vedic sacrifices is very 
significant in the history of Kongoda. According to Taittiriya 
Samhita (V, 6.2.1) and the Taittiriya Brahmana (ii. 7.6.1) the 
Vajapeya is a ‘Samratsva’ or the ceremony of consecration of a 
king to the imperial position. Likewise Asvamedha is reckoned 


6. I. A., Vol, XIII, pp. 48-50, 

7. E. I., Vol. XXVII, PP. 33-36 ; O, H. R. J„ Vol. VI, 
pp. 106-114. 

8. Yena prarudhopi subhaischaritrair - Mrstah Kalafikafi 
kalidarpanasya. 

9. Yajnaistairasvamedhaprabhrtibhi=ramar alamvitastrpti- 
murvlm. (L.28 of Purushottampur plates). 

10. See lines 38-39 oftheParikud plates. 

11. Kale dharmavivechanaya nirato Brahmanyamadhye 
sthithafi. (See lines 30-31 of Puri plates of Dharmaraja II). 
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to be the best of sacrifices in S^atapatha Brahmana. 12 It is 
considered to be a ‘Mahayajna’ in Ramayaija. 13 Thus it is 
obvious that performing these great sacrifices the Sailodbhavas 
nobly attempted for the revival of the culture of Sruti 
and Smriti. 

Although the personal religion of the S ailodbhavas was 
Shaivism, they never took up steps for its propagation. It was 
during this period that rapid transformations in various reli¬ 
gious sects took place all over India. Yet all the sects were 
honoured. Harsavardhana of Kanauj was a worshipper of 
Siva, Surya and the Buddha as well. Divakaramitra’s monas¬ 
tery 14 in the Vindhyan forest is another example of the peace¬ 
ful co-existence of all religious sects in the period under review. 
Likewise in Kohgoda during this period followers of various 
sects flourished simultaneously. 

Vaisnavism 

At least a century prior to the rise of the S ailodbhavas, 
Vaisnavism was popular and prevalent all over India. Line 24 
of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 15 indicates that Samudra- 
gupta. who conquered Kalinga in C. 350 A.D. was a Bhagavata- 
Khoh copper plate 18 points out that Samkghobha of the 
Parivrajaka family of central India was a devotee of Lord. 
Vasudeva. Worship of the image of Visnu is also hinted in 
the Bhilari stone-pillar inscription 17 of Skandagupta. Bada- 
gahga rock inscription reveals that Bhutivarman of Assam 
in Gupta era 253 was a ‘Pararna Daivata’ as well as a ‘Parama 


12. Sat. Br. XIII, 1. 2. 2. 

13. Asvamedha Mahayajna pavanah sarvapapmanam 
Pavanastava durdharso rochatam Raghunandana. 
(Ramayana, VIlI, 84. 2) 

14. Harsha Charita Ed. by Cowell (1897) last chapter. 

15. Select Inscriptions : Sircar, p. 258. 

16. Ibid, No. 13, plate VII, p. 52. 

17. E. I., Vol. XXVIlr, p. 23. 
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Bhagavata’. We know from the Patna Museum plates 19 that 
Pravarasena II of the Vakataka family was a devotee of Lord 
Vi?nu. And in harmony with the sentiment of the time Orissa 
also became a strong hold of Bhagavatism during the Matharas 
and the Nalas, But S'ailodbhavas, who arose in Kongoda 
after the decline of the Matharas, at once appeared as devotees 
of Lord Siva. But it is to be noted that although they became 
‘Parama Mahesvara’, Vaisnavism had its strong influence in 
Kongoda. This is known to us from the Khurdha, plates of 
Madhavaraja II 20 , which suggest that ‘‘Lord Madhava with 
discus in his hands” was worshipped with great devotion by 
the people, although the royal house accepted S'aivism. The 
prevalence of the worship of Madhava in Kongoda is very 
significant in the history of Vaisnava faith. From the use of 
the name ‘Madhava’ by three princes of this dynasty we under¬ 
stand that ‘Madhava’ was a popular deity in Kofigoda, 
Mahabharata gives an important place to Madhava. It says 
that because of his Mauna, dhyana and yoga, the deity is so 
named. 31 Thus it is obvious that Madhava, famous in 
Mahabharata, occupied an important place in the religious 
ideology of Kongoda. 

It was during this period that in Kalinga Vaisnavism had 
its strong hold. The Eastern Ganga King Hastivarman in 
Ganga era 79 prayed for the graces of Lord Narayana in his 
Narasimhapalli charter. 23 The Chalukyas of Pi§tapura, as 
known from Timapuram plates 2 8 , declared themselves as ‘Parama 


19. J. B. O. R. S., Yol. XIV, p. 472. 

20. See L. 24 of the plate ; J.A.S.B. LXXIIf, pp. 282-86. 

21 . Maunatdhyanachcha yogachcha viddhi Bh|rata Madha- 
vam (MBH 5/10/47). See also Visvakosa (N. N. Yasu), 
Vol. XIV, p. 559. 

22 . Bjiagavate saptarnavasayine saptasamopagitaya 
saptalokaika nathaya Ranabhitodayabhidhanaya 
Narayanaya. See E.I., Yol. XXIII, pp. 62-67. 

23 . E. I., Vol. IX, p. 318. 
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Brahmanya Parama Bhagavata’. Thus we find that in the 
south of Kongoda, Gangas and Chalukyas accepted Vaisnavism 
for sometime. In the northern side of Kongoda, Utkala also 
accepted Vaisnavism. Somadatta, king of Utkala and 
Dandabhukti, refers to Lord Vi§nu and S eaa in the first verse 
of the Midnapore charter of the time of S'asanka. 2i This seems 
to be corroborated by the tradition that Lingaraja, who accord¬ 
ing to Puranic source 25 , was established at Tribhuvanesvara, 
represents the worship of Hari and Hara—a synthesis between. 
S'aivism and Vaisnavism. Again various synonyous of Lord 
Visnu namely Madhava, Srinivasa 26 , Madhusudana 2T , Hari 28 
and Narayana 29 —are very often referred to in the copper plate 
grants of the S'ailodbhava kings of Kongoda. This is a clear 
indication of the strong influence of Vaisnavism. The image of 
Madhava in Kosaleswara temple 80 at Keonjhar bears testimony 
to the worship of Madhava in Orissa. The twin temples of 
Madhava and Siva 81 at Baud of a later period represents the 
synthesis of Vaisnavism and S aivism. Thus epigraphic, puranic 
and monumental evidences lead us to believe that a synthesis of 
Vaisnavism and S aivism began in Kongoda in the seventh 
century A.D. 


24. Visnofi potragraviksepaksanabhavitasadhvasam 
S'esase§a siromadhye madhyasinamahatanuii. 

(Vide JRASB, Vol XI, pp. 1-9). 

25. Ekamra Purina, Ch. XIlI. See also JRASB, Vol. XV, 
p. 113. 

26. L. 29 of Buguda plates ; E.I., Vol. HI, pp. 41-50. 

27. L. 9 of Tekkali plates ; JBORS, Vol. IV, p. 162. 

28. Lines 24-25 of Banpur plates of Dharmaraja ; E. I,, 
XXIX, p. 38. 

29. L. 25 of Tekkali plates. 

30. See photo. Figure II. 

31. See Early Stone Temples of Orissa by Vidya Dehejia, 
p. 130. 
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Sun Worship 

Worship of Sun was prevalent in Orissa from very ancient 
times. There is a representation of Sun god, mounted on 
chariot in the Ananta Gumpha sculpture assigned to the first 
century A.D. 82 

With the ascendancy of the Guptas, Sun-worship was revived 
all over India. Thus we find the mention of Sun worship 
in the Indore copper plate inscription of Skandagupta 
of 486 A.D. 88 , Mandasore inscription of Kumaragupta, 84 
Gwalior stone inscription of Mihira Kula 85 , Deo-Barnark 
inscription of Jlvitagupta 8 6 and Maliya copper plate grant of 
Dharasena II of the Valabhi dynasty. 87 Bana 88 writes— 
Prabhakara Vardhan, father of Har§a, was an ardent devotee 
of the Sun. Hiuen Tsang 89 witnessed the car festival of Sun 
god at Multan in 641 A.D. 

During this period in Kalinga also we find references to 
Sun worship. A new dynasty called Mathara, appeared in 
Kalinga in the 5th century A.D., thus tracing its descent from 
Mathara or Sun. But those Matharas began to worship 
NarSyana. 40 It may be pointed out here that Vi?nu and Sfirya 
belonged to one group namely celestial—according to 
llik-Veda, 41 


32. Development of Hindu Iconography by Dr. J. N. 
Banerji, p. 433. 

33. C. I. I., Vol. Ill, pp 70-71, No. 16, plate IXB. 

34. Ibid, p. 81, No, 18 , Plate XI, 

35. C. I. I, Vol III, No. 37, plate XXIIIB, p. 163. 

36. C. 1.1., Vol. Ill, pp. 217-218. 

37. See line 8 of the plate ; C. 1.1., Vol. Ill, p. 168, No. 38, 
plate XXIV. 

38. He. C. T., p. 104. 

39. Watters, Vol. II, p. 254. 

40. See L.l of Ningonfii grant; E. I., XXX, p. 116. 

41. Vedie Age (Vidya Bhavan edition), Ch. XVIII, p. 363- 
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The next reference to Sun worship is found in the Sumaudala 
plate of Dharmaraja I belonging very probably to S'ailodbhava 
dynasty. In the 5th line of the charter, he calls himself 
‘‘Sahasrarasmi Padabhaka’. This reveals that Sun worship 
had already become the religion of the royal house in 570 A.D. 
Thus the cult became so very popular that a set of Brahmins 
known as ‘Maitrayaniya Brahmana’ appeared in Orissa in the 
7th century A.D. This is known to us from the Olsing copper 
plate of Bhanuvardhana 42 and Kanasa plate of Lokavigraha 
(600 A.D.) 43 , wherein we find that these Maitrayaniya Brah- 
manas, who were worshippers of Mitra ( Sun ), were accorded 
royal patronage with the issue of land. 

In this connection, it is to be noted that according to Agni 
Purana 44 , the Brahmanas who were deputed for Sun worship 
and who migrated from the Saka dvlpa, were named as Magas. 
Sri N. N. Vasu 45 , after discussing at length about Sun worship 
in Orissa, has come to the conclusion that the Magas intro¬ 
duced Sun worship in Orissa from an early time and that 
according to Puranic source, Angirasa Bharadvsja Brahmanas 
of Orissa are the descendants of Maga Brahmins and have still 
preserved their ancient cult. And from the Ganjam grant of 
Madhavaraja II, we know that he granted the village Chhavala- 
khya to Chharampadeva of Bharadvaja gotra and Angirasa 
Pravara on the occasion of a solar eclipse, a day of significance 
for Sun worshippers. Thus it is obvious that Madhavaraja 
II was a patron of Sun worship in Kongoda, It was not only 
the personal religion of Dharmaraja I in 570 ; but it was also 
widely accepted by a set of Brahmins of the Puri and Ganjam 
■districts of Orissa by the years 600 A.D. and 620 A.D. 


42. L. 20 of the plate ; OHRJ, Vol, II, p. 31. 

43. L. 13 of the plate JKHRS,, Vol. Ill, p. 261. 

44. See Agni Purana, Adhy&ya 119, Verse 21. 

45. The Castes and Sects of Bengal, Vol. II, pp. 83-84. 
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Saivism 

As hinted above, Saivism was the religion of the royal house 
Of Kongoda. In his Ganjam plates of 620 A.D. 46 , Madhava- 
raja II calls himself ‘Parama Brahmanya’ and devoted to the 
feet of the blessed Lord of the three worlds (viz., Siva), who 
is the cause of existence, creation and destruction, whose arms 
are placed on the hump of the great Bull ( viz., Nandi) and 
on the pillow of a couch, (and) whose matted hair is illu¬ 
minated in one place by the crescent of the moon. “In his 
Khurdha ptates, he is a devout worshipper of Lord Mahe- 
svara’ feet”. 47 

But the question arises : how and under what circumstances 
Saivism, in place of Vaisnayism, was accepted by the kings of 
Kongoda ? Although the Mathara rulers of Kalinga were 
devotees of Lord Narayana, yet we notice that at least one 
ruler, namely Anantavarman, of that family was a ‘Parama 
Mahesvara’, This is known to us from his Sringavarapukofca 
grant 48 , palaeographically assigned to the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. It was during this period that the early Gahgas estab¬ 
lished their hegemony in upper Kalinga and began to worship 
‘Lord Gokarnesvara’. 49 

In the first quarter of the seventh century A.D.. S'asahka, 
king of Karnasuvarna, and overlord of Madhayaraja II, appeared 
in the Eastern India as a great patron of Saivism. His coins 60 
bear the emblems of Lord Siva, Bull and the Full moon. They 
obviously indicate his acceptance of Saivism. Tradition as 
recorded in Ekamra Pur ana 51 , also informs us that ‘Sasanka 
constructed a massive temple of Siva at Tribhuvanegvara’. 


46 . See lines 14-17 of Ganjam plates, 

47. Bhagavanmahesvara charana yugalaikasaranyaji. 

48. See line 6 of the plate ; E.I, Vol XXIII, p. 56. 

49. E. L, Vol. XXVII, p. 216. 

50. CCGBM, p. 147, Plate XXIII, 14, 15, 16. 

51. See also Svarnadrimahodaya, Ch. XIV; Ekamra 
Chandrika, Ch, IX. 
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Thus we note within a period of about one century Ananta- 
varman of the Mathara dynasty. Eastern Gafigas of Kalinga, 
fSailodbhavas of Kongoda and Sasanka, the overlord of 
Madhavaraja II appeared in Eastern India as strong upholders 
of S'aivism. This introduction of S'aivism in Orissa in the 
period under review is indeed very significant. This becomes 
more conspicuous, when we find that in this period Chalukyas 
in the south and PSnduvamsis of Kosala were devout 
worshippers of Lord Visnu. So the question arises : where 
from did the S"aiva Gurus or Achr&yas migrate to Orissa ? 
What form of S'aivism was accepted by the S ailodbhavas of 
Kongoda ? 

It seems the S'ailodbhavas were not the upholders of the 
Lakulisa-Pasupata cult. This becomes clear from a statement 
made by Acharya Haribhadra, in his “Saddarsana Samuch- 
chaya-” 53 , regarding the characteristic features of worship in 
this cult. He says : the Lakullsa Pasupatas “worship that 
form of the Almighty, contemplated by the ancient sages where 
there is neither the celestial river, cobras, the garland of skulls, 
the digits of the moon, Parvati, matted hair, ashes nor any¬ 
thing else”. But from the preamble of the S ailodbhava char¬ 
ters, we learn that the royal house of Kofigoda worshipped 
“the matted hair of S'iva, which is embraced by the moon with 
his tender beams, resembling the clean fibres of a lotus stalk, 
whose radiance is besmeared with the tawny rays of the bright 
gem of the great serpent, whose tie becomes lose when 
Parvati seizes Siva by hair, and from which the particles of 
ashes are washed away by the leaps of the Gangetic water”. 5 3 

52. Referred to in Gana Karika (G.O S.), p. 29 ; JBRS, Vol. 
XXXIX, p. 6. 

33, Indordhautamrnalatantubhiriva slistah karaih komalair- 
vaddhahairarunaifi sphuratphanamanairdigdhaprabha 
sornsubhih. Parvatya sakacha grahavyatikars vyavrtta- 
vandha slatbab Gahgambuplptihhinna bhasma kanika 
S'ambhorjatah pantuvafi. 

(E.I., Vol. Ill, p. 41) 
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Thus it is clear that all the elements, which are discarded in 
Lakullsa cult, are remarkably meditated upon by the 
S ailodbhavas. It may be pointed in this connection that one 
Nettabhanja, known to us from his Banatumba plates, who 
flourished about this period in the Ghumsar region, was a 
“Parama Mahesvara’’ and we learn from his charter that he 
worshipped Siva with digits of moon (S'aaahka) and the garland 
of skulls (Kapalamala). Thus it is now obvious that during 
the period under review in Kongoda, Lakuhsa cult was not 
in vogue. The Lakullsa images of the Orissan temples appear 
to be of a bit later date. 

From the Chandrehe Inscription of Prabodhasiva 58 , we 
learn that the S'aiva Acharyas of the Matta Mayura clan 
worship Lord Siva with his snake (Phani), celestial river 
(Amara Nadi), matted hair (Jata), moon (Chandra) and the 
garland of skulls (Kapalanam mala). Thus it seems that the 
S'ailodbhavas, S'asanka and Nefcta Bhanja (of Banatumba 
plates), who worshipped Sava with all the above quoted 
features, were all followers of Mattamayura form of S aivism. 
This view maintained by us is supported by other corrobo¬ 
rating evidences. From the Bilhari 56 and Ranod 67 inscrip¬ 
tions, we are having a long genealogical list (according to Guru 
Parampara) of the S"aiva Acharyas of this clan. From it we 


54. Jafcgdharah khandasasankasekharah kapalamala, sita- 
bhasmadhusarafl. 

Sphuran mahapannagavaddha kankanah Sadasivam yo- 
vidadhatu S ankarafl. 

(O.H.R.J., Vol. I, p. 268 ) 

55. M.A.S.I., No. 23, p. 117. 

Phanisvasa syame svanadamaranadyambhasi cha yat 
Jatiijutambhode nayavasikhividyutvilasati. 

Tatha chuda chandradyutanikaradhareva kakubham 
Kapalanam mala tulayati sa sarvo vijayate, 

56. E. X, Vol. I, p. 252. 

57. Ibid, p. 353. 
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learn that Rudarasiva was the Lord of Amardaka Tlrtha. 88 
Amardaka Tirtha is probably the same as the modern Amarda 
of the Mayurbhanj district of Orissa.® 9 Thus we find that 
one of the Saiva Acbaryas of this clan, namely Rudrasiva was 
having his stronghold in the Northern extremity of Orissa, 
which came under Sasahka’s Zone. Again from the verse 49 
of the Bilhari inscription, we learn that Purandara alias 
Mattamayuranatha, disciple of Rudra S'ambhu, “communicated 
supreme splendour to the king of Avanti by initiating him in 
the S^aiva faith”. 60 In this connection, it is further interest¬ 
ing to note that Devendravarman I of Kalinga in Gahga era 
184 = in A.D. 682, according to his Dbarmalingesvara plates, 61 
granted a village to his royal preceptor Patahga Slvachsrya, 
learned in Vedas, Vedangas, Itihasa and Puranas, as the token 
of Gurupuja on the occasion of the Mantradiksa of the king. 
And from the Bilhari and Ranod inscriptions we find that 
Patangasambhu 62 , disciple of Vymosiva alias Gaganasiva I, was 
a famous Acharya of the Mattamayura clan. So we are inclin¬ 
ed to identify Patangasiva of Dbarmalingesvara plates with 
Patangasambhu of Mattamayura sect of Saivism. 63 

Thus from inscriptional sources we find that Scharyas of 
the Mattamayura clan had taken up the mission of popularis- 

58. IHQ, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, pp. 1-16. 

59. We are inclined to hold this view because, a temple 
known as Gaganesvara Siva (this indicating Mattama¬ 
yura influence) flourished near this region till the 
beginning of Muhammadan invasions (JASB, 1868, 
pp. 73-76). 

60. Tatra prabhavamahaniyatamasya tasya 
S'isyobhavatjagati mattamayuranathab. 
Nihse§akalma@amasimapahrtya yena 
Samkramitah puramaho nrpateravanteh. 

61. JAHRS, Vol. II, p. 275. 

62. O.H.R.J, Vol. Ill, No. 2, p. 69. 

<63. See my paper “Beginning of Vai§navism in Orissa” in 
I. H, Congress, Proceeding (1958) Trivandrum session. 
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ing S'aivism in western and eastern India. Purandara in Avantp 
Rudrasiva in north Orissa, and Patahgasambhu (Cir. 682 
A.D. ) in Kalinga proper took up leading roles in this cause. 
These Acharyas must have exerted their overwhelming influence 
on the Sailodbhavas, who like the Acharyas of Mattamayura 
clan worshipped Siva with his matted hair, crescent, Gahga, 
and snake. It may be further pointed out that both Gahgas 
and Sailodbhavas refer to Mahendra as a sacred seat and so 
both must have been influenced by the same Acharyas. 

Now the question arises : where from did these Acharyas 
migrated ? According to Mahabharata they lived in Rohitaka, 6 * 
which may be identified modern withRohtak, 43 miles North¬ 
west of Delhi. We further learn from the Lodhia plates ofMaha- 
sivagupta Bala,rjuna that Pramathaeharya 68 (probably of the 
Mattamayura clan), who was responsible for the introduction 
of Saivism in south Kosala, migrated from a ‘Tapovana’ in 
DvaitaVana 80 , very near to Delhi. Thus it seems that Saiva 
Acharyas of Mattamayura clan migrated from this region and 
established in Central India, wherefrom they extended their 
influence in the East coast including Kongoda. 

What was the philosophy underlying the Saivism, accepted 
by the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda ? Pulindasena, the progenitor 
of this family worshipped the Lord, who is ‘S'ksvata' and 
‘Svayambhu’. 87 Many scholars including Dr. Kielhorn 
interpreted Svayambhu as Brahma. But this interpretation 
doesmot, seem convincing as the S'ailodbhavas were S aivites. 
In Sanskrit lexicons Svayambhu is a general term referring to 


64. MBH, SabhaParva, Ch. 32, Vr. 4; See I.H. Q, Yol. 
XXVI, pp. 1-16. 

65. J. K. H. R. S., Vol. II, p. ]2l ff. 

66. ‘Tapovana? is also referred to in the Ranod inscription 
(Lines 13-14) E. I, Yol- I, p. 353. 

67. Pratyadista vibhutsavena BhagavanaradhitaJj sasvatah, 
Tat chittanugunam vidhitsuradisat vachha svayam- 
bhurapi 
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the Trinity-Brahma, Visnu and Siva. 68 Besides this, S'ksvata 
is a name of Siva. 69 In the verse number 16 of the Banpur 
plates of Madhyamaraja I, it is noticed that ‘S'ambhu’ is 
Sasvata and ‘S"anta’. In this form of worship as we learn 
from line 12 of the Buguda plate, ‘Chitta’ and ‘Guna’ are two 
essential factors, These two terms have been interpreted in a 
general sense by all the editors of S'ailodbhava charters. But 
it seems that they have technical connotation, as pointed out 
by Gana Karika. 70 

Again, this type of philosophy is explained in verse 17 of the 
Banpur plates of Madhyamaraja I. Here the god (Siva) is 
thought to be “the great lord of the divines, whose inevitable 
lustre (jyoti) is the root cause of the world’s rise, existence and 
decay”. This fully agrees with the famous Brahma Sutra 
“Janmadyasya yatalj” of Badarayana. The same Lord, 
whom Sailodbhavas worshipped, was meditated upon, in the 


68. Vide S abdakalpadruma, p. 1830. 

69. See ‘Sanskrit-English Dictionary’ by Monier Williams, 
p. 1068. It appears there was a philosophy called 
‘S'asvatavada,. Brahmins of Vidharbha followed this 
philosophy (See Malati Madhava by Bhavabhuti ed. by 
J. Vidyabhusana, 1876, p. 5, 1st. Act). Brahmajalasuttra 
also refers to ‘S asvatavida’ of Brahmanism (See Digha 
Nikaya ed. by N. K. Bhagwat, 1942, p. 15). Dr. N. 
Dutt observes : ‘Mahayanists hold the same view of 
Hinayana, as the Hinayanists did of the religious and 
philosophical beliefs of the preceeding Brahmavadins or 
S asvatavadins. (Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, 
1930, p. 87). 

70. Gana Karika (G. O. S„ No. XV) ed. by C. D. Dalai, 
1920, p. 15. 

Vasopi jnanotpadanadvarena charyanugrahakatvat 
guaavidhireva iti, Chitta dvarena Isvara sarhvandhah 
purugasya yogab. 
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Upanisadic spirit as “Vyakta as well as Avyakta and 
omnipotent”. 7 1 

Although this Upanisadic contemplation was known in that 
period there were also people, who believed that hard penances 
and self-torture lead to the attainment of divinity. It is known 
from the Banpur plates 72 that “for the attainment of the 
divine status, some people left their abodes and practised yoga 
in the caves. Some of them inhaled smoke, others lived by 
taking air, fruit and water, while others lived without taking 
anything' 5 , 

However, Kongoda in the seventh century A.D. played a 
very important role in the revival of Brahmanism at the cost 
of Buddhism. 

Buddhism Vs, Brahmanism 

Kalinga was an important centre of Buddhism from the 
time of Asoka. But with the rise of the S'ailodbhavas, Buddhism 
was relegated to the background in Kongoda. Hiuen Tsang 
informs us that “They (the people of Kong-u-to) greatly res¬ 
pect the teachings of heretics and do not believe in the law of 
Budda.”' ra S^asahka, archenemy of Buddhism, was the over- 
lord of Madhavaraja II in the first quarter of the seventh 
century A.D. But it is significant to note that in all the 
frontiers of Kongoda, Buddhism was the religion of many. We 
know from the accounts of Hiuen Tsang that “They (the 
people of Wu-Tu country) were indefatigable students and 
many of them were Buddhists. There were 100 Buddhist 
monasteries and a myriad Bretheren all Mahayanists”. Ti 
Again from the Life of Hiuen Tsang 7 * we know “The priests 


71. Sthityutpattivinasakaranaparam yajjyotiravyahrtam, 
Vyaktavyaktamanatasaktiniyatam Devatidevomahan. 

72. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, Part II (Rajagura), p. 197. 

73. Records, p 206. 

74. Watters, Vol. II, p. 193. 

75. Life (Beal), p. 159. 
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of this country (Wu-T-u) all study the little vehicle and do not 
believe in the Great vehicle. They say it was a system of the 
skyflower heretics and was not delivered by Buddha”. Thus 
it is obvious that in the north of Koiigoda, both Binayanists 
and Mahayanists were flourishing in Wu-T-u country. In the 
south of Koiigoda, in Kalinga, ‘‘There were above ten Buddhist 
monasteries and 500 Bretheren students of the Mahayanists 
Sthavira school system”. 76 In the west of Koiigoda in South 
Kosala “the king was a Ksatriya by birth, a Buddhist in 
religion and of noted benevolence. There were above 100 
Buddhist monasteries and 10,000 Bretheren all Mahayanists” 77 . 
Thus we find when Buddhism was flourishing in Wu-Tu, 
Kosala and Kalinga, the pilgrim categorically says that the 
people of Kongoda “were not Buddhists” 78 and does not refer 
to a single Buddhists monastery there, 

However, the prevalence of Buddhism in Orissa during this 
period may be attributed to the great Buddhist luminary 
Dharmakirtti, who according to Itsing 80 (671-695 A.D.)” 
made further improvement of (Buddhist) logic” after Dignaga. 
From a study of Tibetan sources, Dr. S. C. Yidyabhushana has 
come to the conclusion that “Dharmakirtti, towards the end 
of his life erected a Vihara in the land of Kalinga and after 
having converted many people to the Law (Dharma) passed 
away”. Dr. N. K. Sahu further substantiated this theory in 
his “Buddhism in Orissa”. But very recently we have got an 
inscription from Padampur (Koraput district of Orissa:), which 
is deciphered by us as follows : “Shi Chandralekha Bhadra- 
khan Dharmmaklrtti 81 . Palaeographically the letters of the 

76. Watters, Vol. II, p. 198. 

77. Ibid, p. 200. 

78. Ibid, p. 196 

79. Takakusu’s Itsing, p. LViii. 

80. History of Indian Logic (1921), p. 205. 

81. See photograph of the inscription. We noticed the 
inscription in 1959 when this thesis was written. Sub¬ 
sequently others referred to it. 
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inscription may be ascribed to the seventh century A.D. This 
discovery of the inscription of Dharmaktrtti amply supports 
the view of Dr. S. C. Vidyabhushana 8 2 and Dr. N. K. Sahu 83 
that Dharmaklrtti resided in Kalifiga towards the end of his life. 
In our opinion Dhamakirtti of this inscription is the celebrated 
Buddhist philosopher. (See plate 19). 

But it was during this period that Kumarila and Udyotaka- 
ra—the two great champions of Vedic culture flourished in 
India. Dharmaklrtti has criticised Udyotakara in bis NySya- 
vindu and Udyotakara has criticised Dharmaklrtti in his Vada 
Nyaya. Thus it is certain that both were contemporaries and 
that one was challenged by the other. 8 4 Although the great 
Buddhist luminary resided in Kalinga for conversion, he could 
not extend his masterly influence over the neighbouring king¬ 
dom of Kongoda, where the Sailodbhava kings were building 
up a strong centre of Brahmanism. They accepted the princi¬ 
ples of Udyotakara and Kumarila and performed the famous 
Vajapeya and AsVamedha sacrifices after taking “Avabhrita” 
both. In the words of their panegyrist, “they wiped out the 
growing stain of Kali mirror with the noble deeds”. It is 
really amazing that while “Dharmaklrtti (chos grags) of the 
Mahayana school was most worshipped by the Lamas of far 
off Tibet” 88 , his influence was powerfully checked by the 
S ailodbhavas ,in Kongoda.. This indicates to what extent the 
S'ailodbhavas followed the ancient Brahmanical scriptures in 
keeping the country free of Buddhistic influence. 

Jainism 

Kalinga was a famous stronghold of Jainism from very 


82. Sahitya, 1321, part III, p. 231. 

83. O. H. R. J., Vol. IV, p. 32. Buddhism in Orissa, pp. 
116-117. 

84. I. H. Q., Vol. XI, pp. 1-31. 

85. The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism byL. A. Waddell 
(1939), p. 378. 
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early times. 86 It is known from Hatigumpha, inscription 8 r 
that Kalinga Jina was worshipped with care 300 years before 
Kharavela and Kharavela himself in the 1st century B.C. 
professed Jainism as his personal religion. In seventh century 
A.D., although the S'ailodbhavas remained as ‘Parama- 
Mahesvaras’, they still honoured and patronised the Jaina 
monks. During the rule of Madhavaraja II in Kohgoda, as 
we learn from Hiuen Tsang, “Deva temples were 100 in number 
and of Tirthikas there were more than 10,000”. 88 S Beal 89 
translates the passage as follows : "There are some hundred 
Deva temples and there are perhaps 10,000 unbelievers of 
different sects”. It appears that the Jainas were included 
among the unbelievers of different sects, referred to by Hiuen 
Tsang. That Jainism was patronised by the kings of Kohgoda 
is also known to us from epigraphic sources. Just as while 
the kings in Nagarjunifconda 90 followed Brahmanism and 
performed sacrifices, their consorts erected monasteries in 
honour of the Buddha, so also in Kohgoda while Dharmaraja II 
was a devotee of Siva and performed Vedic sacrifices, his 
consort Kalyanadevl patronised Jaina monks. This iff known 
to us from the line 44 of the Banpur plates of Dharmaraja II 9 1 
which points out that Bhagavatl S'ri Rajni fsrl Kalyapa Devi 
granted land in Thorapa Vi?aya to Eka sllta Prabuddha 
Chandra, disciple of Arhatacharya Nasi Chandra. This patron¬ 
age reveals that although the people were not Buddhists, 
Jaina saints were honoured and adored. It also reveals that 
those Jaina saints were not Digambaras, they used to wear 
one cloth (eka safca) perhaps as lower garment. 

Reviewing the religious condition of Kohgoda, it may be 
said that the S'ailodbhavas substantially revived the vedic 

86. Avasyaka Sutra, pp. 219-20. 

87. JBORS (Dec. 1917), p. 465. 

88. Watters, Vol. II, p. 197. 

89. - Records, p. 206. 

90. M. A. S. I. (1938), No. 71, p. 5. 

91. Vide E. L, Yol. XXIX, p. 38. 
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ritualism and kept the country free of Buddhistic influence. 
Being guided by the Acharyas of Mattamayura clan, they, like 
Gangas of Kalinga, professed Saivism. Yet, as known from 
Hiuen Tsang, followers of different sects numbering about 
10,000 lived in Kongoda and followed their respective cults. 
As discussed above, Vai?navism, Sun-worship, S aivism and 
Jainism thrived side by side in this kingdom. Thus Kongoda 
witnessed the rise and development of a synthetic culture, 
which marked the beginning of a new age in the cultural life of 
Orissa. 



Chapter Thirteen 


SOCIAL LIFE IN KONG-ODA 

The period from the conquest of Samudragupta (C 350 
A.Eh) till the rise of the Bhaumas (736 A.D.) forms an import¬ 
ant land mark in the growth of Hindu social system in Kalihga 
and Kongoda. The impetus which the Gupta invasion supplied, 
towards the development of Brahmanism, was furthered in the 
5th and 6th centuries of the Christian era. By this time, the 
laws of Manu were considerably developed and edified by 
Yajnavalkya. In the fifth century A.D. Brahmanism was zea¬ 
lously patronised by the Matharas of Kalinga during the age 
of the imperial Guptas. It is known from their copper plate 
grants 1 2 3 that they used to convert the villages into Agraharas 
and granted the same to the distinguished and learned Brahmins 
of various gotras. 8 Thus in course of time those Agraharas, 
being inhabited by learned Brahmins, became the centres of 
learning. This process was continued by the S ailodbhavas, 
who like Matharas, appeared in Kongoda as staunch protectors 
of Brahmanism, in the seventh century A.D. 

Society in Kongoda was graded according to the Brahmani- 
cal social structure, in which the Brahmanas took the leading 
place among the four varaas. According to Manu 4 , the teach¬ 
ing of the Vedas was the special privilege of the Brahmanas 
and as such they were considered to be the law-givers. For this 
reason, the S ailodbhavas, who claim in their copperplate- 
grants to have “removed the stain that was on the mirror of 


1. History of Sanskrit Literature by S. N. Dasgupta & S. 
K. De, p. XXVI. 

2. See e.g. lines of the Madras Museum plates of Ananta- 
saktivarman ; B. I., Vol. XXVIII, p. 226. 

3. O. H. R. J., Vol. VI, pp. 108, 113. 

4. Manu Smriti—IV, 147-149. 
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the Kali age' 5 , duly honoured the Brahmanas. The protection 
of Brahmanas was considered by them as the highest duty, 
which resulted, according to their parents. 6 During this period 
.in Utkala and Dandabhukti also Brahmanas were adored and 
worshipped by the kings. This is known to us from Midnapur 
plates, where Somadatta declared that he daily worshipped the 
Brahmanas, who are themselves worthy of worship. 6 So also 
we find that in Kongoda the learned Brahmanas were granted 
villages for “Dharma Gaurava” and it was specially ordered 
that during the marches, the regular and irregular soldiers 
were not to interfere in the peaceful life of the Brahmanas. The 
rent-free lands, once granted, were to’be owned by the donees 
“so long as the sun and the moon endure”. Madhavavarman 
II was a great respector of Brahmanas. In his Cuttack Museum 
charter 7 , on the occasion of the grant the long list of officers 
was headed by “ Dvijas”. This indicates their pre-eminence in 
the society. Among the citizens they occupied the leading 
place and so we find in the Purl plates of Madhavavarman 
such expressions, as “Brahma^a Purogadin Jana-Padancha”. 8 
As they were supposed to be the law-givers, they received 
always honourable places in the Court. From the Nivina 
plate we know that Dharmaraja II was very often engaged in 
the discussion of Law (Dharma) being surrounded by 
(Brahmanas. 9 Most of those Brahmanas, as we learn from 


.5. Matapitroratmanasche punyabhi vrddhaye. 

(See L. 41 of the Nivina, plate), 

6 Sadhukaritaya nityam yafi pujyaii? pujyate dvijafi. 

(See L. 8 of the plate) Vide JaSB, Vol. XI (1945), No. 1, 
pp 7-8. 

7. See L. 28 of the charter. E. I„ XXIV, p. 148. 

Vjjayesmin jayapure varttamanabhavisyatafi 
Dvijatipurva nrpatin rajasthaniya samyautan. 

8. See L. 28 of the plates ; Inscriptions of Orissa, p. 180. 

9. Kale dharma vivchaniya nirato Bra'hmanyamadhye 
sthitab. (E.I., Vol. XXI, p. 34) 
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epigraphic sources, were “Bhattas”, and they received “VrittP 
from the kings for their spread of culture. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar 10 irightly observes ‘ Bhattavritti is usually a piece of 
land given to a learned Brahmin to provide for his living with 
a view to ensuring the pursuit of his calling, namely the propa¬ 
gation of learning”. He further points out from Dharma- 
sastras that a Bhatta (i) should not be a native of the village and 
must come and settle down from another village, (ii) ought to 
be able to teach Panini’s A$tadyayi and Alankara f^astra”. 11 
Thus we find that Bhattavimana, Bhatta Nar&yapa, Bhatta 
Vittadeva, Savarideva, Dikslta Bhatta, Bhatta S ubhadeva, 
Bhattagonadeva Svamin—the donees of the Sailodbhava 
charters 13 —were great scholars of the period, settled down in 
different villages and made them the centres of learning and 
culture. From a study of the epigraphs, we find the following 
list of the Gotras of the donees—Bharadvaja, Vatsa,. Haritaka, 
Mudgala,Kausika, Atreya,Kaundinya and Jatukama 13 . Of these, 
Bharadvaja gotrins were sunwor shippers 14 ; one ruler of this 
period S ambhuyasa, Lord of North and South Tosali, belong¬ 
ed to Mudgala 15 family ; Kaundinyas were responsible for the 
colonisation of India in Java and Cambodia 16 , and Jatukama 
gotrins flourished in S vetaka, Kofigoda and Tufiga territory. 
The donee of the Purl plates of Dharmaraja II Gola Svamin, 
belonged to Jatukarca Gotra. It may be pointed out in this 
connection that the donee Bhatta Bhrattana Deva, son of Gokula 
Deva and grandson of Bhatta Vasudeva in Talcher Plate (L. 20) 


10. I.H.Q. (1940), Vol. XVI, p. 380. 

11. Ibid, p. 382. 

12. Vide Inscriptions of Orissa, pp. 169, 173, 180, 209, 
213, 235. 

13. See the Chart “Gotras & Pravaras”. 

14. See Ch. XL 

15. E.I., Vol. XXIII, p. 201. 

16. Champa, Vol. II. R. C. Majumdar, pp. 18, 23.. 
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of Goyada Tufiga 17 belonged to the same Jatukarua gotra and 
Vasistha Pravara. The donee of the Visamagiri plate (L. 19-20} 
of Indravarma deva ofSvetaka 18 , Yakgasvamin by name, also- 
was having the same gotra and pravara. So it is presumed 
that these Jatuktani Brahmanas migrated from one region to 
the other and used to have relations in S vetaka, Kongoda and 
Talcher region of Orissa. It may be said in this connection 
that Jatukarna, who is referred to in the Vayu Purana 19 as an 
ancient teacher and as one of the transmitters of the Puranic 
tradition 90 was in all probability accepted as an authority by 
the Brahmans of the same gotra, who flourished in the regions 
mentioned above. 

It may be added here that the Vajasaneya charana of Sukla 
Yajurveda, to which these Jatukarni Brahmanas belonged, is 
very significant for a study of ethnology. From the Soro 21 and 
Balasore 2 2 plates of Somadatta and Bhanu, we learn that the 
Brahmanas of Vatasa gotra and Vajasaneya charana were being 
patronised in Odra Visaya and Viraja. The Puri plates of 
Dharmaraja II and the Kondedde and Chandesvar plates of 
the same king, as well as the Khurdha plates of Madhavaraja 
refer to the Brahmanas of Vajasaneya charana. And the 
Vifjamagiri plates of Indravarman of S vetaka also refer to 
Yak§a Svamin, who belonged to the same charana. Thus it 
is obvious that Vajasaneyins were residing in the coastal dis¬ 
tricts of Balasore, Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam in the seventh 
century A.D. Macdonell points out, “The school of Vajasa, 
neyins, highly honoured in Ayodhya according to Ramsyana, 
spread towards the south-east down the Ganges valley”. 28 


17. O.H.R.J., Vol. VH, No. 1, pp. 68, 69, 

18. E.I., Vol. XIX, p.136. 

19. Vayu Purana i, 1, 8, 

20. Sanskrit English Dictionary : Monier Williams,.p. 418, 

21. L. 9 of the plate : E.I., Vol. XXIII, pp. 202-3. 

22. L. 8 of the plate I.H.Q., Vol. XI, pp. 611-18.. 

23. History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 176- 
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It may be noted in this connection that Baudhayana 21 
prescribed a sacrifice of expiation after a travel in Kalihga. 
But as we have noted above, it was towards this land that the 
famous Vajasaneyi Brahmanas migrated from Ayodhya, which 
appears to be clear case of Aryanisation. It was apparently t-o 
wipe out the conception, laid down by Baudhayana, and to 
establish a centre of Yedic culture in Kalihga that the said 
Brahmanas of Suklayajur Veda 2l a were invited by the kings 
of that territory. The S'ailodbhavas of Kongoda were famous 
patrons of those Brahmanas, who must have taken the roles 
of the priests in the famous sacrifices like Vajapeya and 
Asvamedha, performed by them. Now the question arises: 
what Dharmasastra was being adopted by these Brahmanas for 
the maintenance of social customs and conventions ? In the 
last part of the S ailodbhava charters, three or four imprecatory 
slokas beginning with “Uktamcha Smrti Sastre” or “Uktamcha 
Manave Dharma S astre” are always cited. This reveals that 
Manu Smrti was already the authority long before the rise of 
the S'ailodbhavas. To Kumarila, who was accepted as an autho¬ 
rity in Kongoda, Manu is the law giver par excellence and 
Brihaspati declares “our branches of knowledge, logic and 
gram nar shine only until Manu, the teacher of Dharma, Arth-a 
and Moksa, shows himself; the code which runs contrary to 
Manu, is not commendable”. 25 Keith 26 rightly observes: 
“In Manu, we have the soul of a great section of the people’’, 
Kalidasa 27 while describing his ideal king Dilipa says that his 
subjects did not deviate from Manu’s norm even by a line’s 
breadth. But after the Manusmriti attained its present form 
in the 2nd century A.D. many codes were written on its basis. 


24. Padbhyam sa kurute papam yah Kalihgan prapadyate 
( See Baudhayana 1-2.14) 

24a. See History of Indian People, Vol. VI, p, 347. 

25. G.O.S., Vol. LXXX, V, p. 233. 

26. History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 443. 

27. Raghuvamsa, Canto 1 Vr. 17. 
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the most important of them being the Yajnavalkya Smrti 
which was probably composed in the third or fourth century 
A.D. 28 It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
Vajasaneyi Brahmanas of S ailodbhava charters, according to 
Puranic tradition 29 , were also known as the Y&jnavalkyas. We 
venture to suggest that they were so called because of their 
acceptance of Yajnavalkya as an authority. That Yajnavalk- 
ya’s principles for the issue of charters were accepted in 
Kohgoda is already noticed by us in Chapter X of this work. 

Auspicious occasions and astronomical reckoning in Koh¬ 
goda during this period can be known from a close study 
of the Samvats associated with occasions, mentioned in the 
S ailodbhava charters. Eclipses were usually considered to be 
very auspicious for the issue of grants to Brahmanas in India. 
In Kohgoda also this principle was observed. Ganjam and 
Khurdha plates of Madhavavarman II were issued on the days 
of Solar eclipses and the Chandesvara plates of Dharmaraja 
II were issued on a day of lunar eclipse. 

It may also be noted that during this period S ailodbhavas 
of Kohgoda observed the lunie-solar system, already started in 
Kalinga by the Matharas in the fifth century A.D. 30 We are 
inclined to believe this, because we find Sravapa di. 24 in 
Cuttack Museum charter of Madhavavarman, where as 
Kondedde plates of Dharmaraja mention Vaisakha Sudi 8. 
It may be pointed out in this connection that the Matharas 
used to have three divisions of the year—Grisma, Varsa and 
Hemanta; and they used to start their new seasons after 
performing sacrifices on the full-moon 81 of Phalguna Asadha 
and Kartika. This shows that they observed the Purnimahta 
system, The Gangas of Kalihga also observed the same system 
during the period. Ponuturu plales of Samantavarman 32 

28. History of Sanskrit Literature : Dasgupta & De, p. xxvi. 

29. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition : Pargiter, p. 324. 

30. O.H.R J., Vol. VI, p. 112. 

31 Ibid. 

32. Ibid, Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 254 ; E.I., Vol. XXVII, p. 216. 
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(64 Gahga era) refer to the 13th day of the bright fortnight as 
Pu§ya di 28. Thus it is obvious that Gahgas reckoned the 
month ending in Purpima. Line 14 of the Olsing plates of 
Bhanuvardhana 88 also refers to “A Su di. 24”. Thus it is 
clear that in Chicacole, Ganja.ni and Purl districts in the period 
under review Purnimanta system was invariably being observed. 
But from the line 47 of the Nivina plates of Dharmaraja it 
is found that the grant was made on “Samv(at) Vaisakha Su di 
Prathama Pak§a Dvitlya”. 8 * This information, however, does 
not corroborate the evidences, suggesting the vogue of Purni¬ 
manta in Kalinga, cited above. It is strange that, in this plate 
Sukla Pak?a is Prathama Paksa, indicating the use of Amanta 
system in Kongoda. It is really doubtful whether Amanta 
system was observed in Kongoda, because about the same- 
period, the Olsing area of Purl district and also in Kalinga 
Purnimanta was being observed. From a close study of the 
epigraphs of Dharmaraja II we find that wherever Su is used 
for Sukla, it is written in palatal S as in Ranapur, Puri and 
Koniecj.de plates. It is only in this Nivina plate that the Dental 
S is used and the u matra below Sa looks like £ ta’. Again after 
the mention of S ukla paksa Parthama Paksa is superfluous. 
So we think that the engraving is faulty. Dr. N. P. Chakra- 
varti 88 , the editor of the plates, rightly remarks : “The grant 
is written in incorrect Sanskrit prose and verse, and has been 
very carelessly incised”. Hence it is not safe to assert at 
present on the basis of this single grant that the Amanta system 
was being observed in Kongoda. 

As the king himself a divine origin, according to Manu 8 6 
he was to held the reins of administration and be the protector 
of the people. Due to the grace of Svayambhu, as the pream¬ 
ble of the charters describe, S ailodbhava came out of the pieces 
of rock in a miraculous way. The King himself belonged to 


33 Ibid, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 32, 46. 

34. Inscriptions of Orissa, p. 210. 

35. E.I., Vol. XX1, pp. 34-35. 

36. See Chapter lV above. 
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the K?atriya class and his fundamental duty was to fight for 
the protection of the people. But he was also to respect the 
Brahmanas and look to the varied interest of the kingdom. 
Princes of Orissa were experts in many branches of knowledge. 
Kharavela (C. 1st century B.C.) was well versed in Lekha, 
Rupa, Gapana, Vyavahara and Vidhi. 87 As pointed out by 
us Madhavavarman II was an expert in Anviksiki, triple Vadas, 
Varta and DandanTti. 3 8 Thus it is obvious that the Ksatriyas 
were authorised for the study of Vedas in Kongoda. They 
were enjoined by the Smrti to perform sacrifices. The other 
two castes—Vaisyas and ^udras, were usually inferior to the 
Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. The common people used to carry 
on their day to day affairs, without interfering in the politics' 
of the State. Regarding them, the Chinese pilgrim informs us 
that “The people were tall and valorous and of a black comple¬ 
xion having some sense of propriety and not very deceit-full”. 
This opinion, maintained by a foreigner, reveals the high 
standard of morality and culture of the people of Kongoda. 

The principle of the dependence of women of their parents, 
husbands and sons is stated by Manu 40 and amplified by 
Yajnavalkya. 41 The Sailodbhava records are usually silent 
about the activities of the queens. The only queen who finds 
mention in the charters is Kalyaoa Dev!, the wife of 
Dharmaraja II and it is known from the Banapur plates that 
she patronised the Jaina saints. The cultural attainments and 
activities of the women can, however, be known from the 
sculptural representations on the walls of the monuments of the 
period, the most important ones being the Satrughnesvara 
group of temples. * 2 The sculptures reveal that women excelled- 


37. J.B.O.R.S. (December, 1957), p. 453. 

38. See Chapter VI above. 

39. Watters, Vol. II, pp. 196. 

40. Manu Smriti IX. 2-3. 

41. Yajnavalkya Smriti I. 85-86. 

42. O.H.R.J., Vol. IV, p. 41. 
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in the art of dancing and singing, and their dress and jwelleries 
indicate their high standard of aesthetic sense. Women in 
Kongoda, do not appear to have observed Sati. The 
Sailodbhava records 43 simply refer to the bereavement of the 
widow ladies. And from the Bhauma charters we notice many 
widow ladies like Dharma Mahadevr ruling over Tosali, 44 
Thus there is no recorded instance of the marriage of the 
widows in Kongoda, although they did not observe Sati. 

From the sculptures of the temples we also know that even 
the males were using ornaments like necklace, armlet, udara- 
vandha, ear-rings etc. 48 The people of Kongoda were adepts in 
the art of catching the elephants and in taming them. 
Madhyamaraja I claims to have tamed many elephants by the 
help of his people. 46 Hiuen Tsang 47 also informs us that “The 
country produced large dark coloured elephants, which were 
capable of long journeys”. The lintel of the Bharatesvara 
temple 48 contains a fine frieze depicting the elephant catch. 

During the Sailodbhava rule many famous towns like 
Kongoda, Saumyapura, Matrchandra, Alanghapura, Madhava- 
pura etc. became the important centres to the social life. In 
these towns -the kings used to have their temporary camps and 
issue charters for granting lands to Brahmins. Hiuen Tsang 
clearly noticed the town life of Kongoda during his journey. 
He says : “Within the limits of this country there are several 
tens of small towns, which border on the mountains and are 
built contiguous to the sea. The cities themselves are strong 
and high” 49 . This clearly, reveals the prosperous condition of 


43. See Verse No. 16 of the Bugu4a plates. 

44. I.H.Q., Vol. XXI, p. 213. 

45. O.H.R.J., Vol. IV, p. 38. 

46. J.K.H.R.S., Vol. BE, p. 50 ; See Verse 13 of the Banapur 
plates. 

47. Watters, Vol. II, p. 197. 

48. O.H.R.J., Vol. IV, p. 38. 

49. Records, p. 207. 
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Kongoda. ‘‘This country”, further Hiuen Tsang observed, 
’‘bordering on the sea abounds in many rare and valuable 
articles. They (the people) use cowrie shells and pearls in 
commercial transaction”. 5 0 

It is not yet not known whether the S ailodbhava monarchs 
circulated any coins or not as no coins attributed to them have 
come to the light. If the accounts of the pilgrim be taken to 
be the fact it may be said that cowrie shells were being used 
by the people for ordinary purchases and pearls were the 
medium of exchange for greater transactions. 


50. Ibid. 



Chapter Fourteen 

S'AILODBHAVAS AND S'AILENDRAS 

In literature and tradition Kalinga is credited -with taking 
an active part in the trade and colonisation in the Far East and 
Malayasia. 1 2 3 The Greek geographer Ptolemy® states that 
Paloura was one of the most important trading stations during 
his time (second century A.D,). The Aphiterion, from which 
ships used to sail for Khryse, was near to the south of Paloura. 
Ptolemy utilised this port as one of the pivots in drawing his 
geographical maps. 8 Mr, Oldham 4 has identified Paloura 
with Paluru at the northern extremity of the Ganjam district. 
Prof. Sylvan Levy 5 identifies Dantapura of Dafcha Dhatuvam- 
sa with Palluru, which may be the same as the modern Paluru. 
This Paluru, which was our important port in the second cen¬ 
tury A D., was certainly within the limits of Kohgoda, when 
this kingdom raised its head in the early medieval period under 
the S ailodbhavas. 

The predominance of Kalinga over the Eastern sea (Prachy- 
ambhonidhi) was established from very early times. It is known 
from the inscriptions 6 of Java and Cambodia that Huen-tien 
(Kaundinya) introduced the Indian culture in Funan. Aji Saka, 
pioneer of the Javanese colonization, came from Kalinga 7 . The 
names of Kalinga and Utkala given to the southern and north- 

1. Vide e.g., the A.M. M.K., Verse 637 (JKHRS, Vol. I, 
Part IV, p. 347). 

2. Ptolemy vii, 1-16. 

3. Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography, p. 743. 

4. JBORS, Vol. XXII, pp. Iff. 

5. Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian, pp. 163-75. 

6. Champa, Vol. II by R. C. Majumdar, pp. 18, 23. Vide 
A New History of the Indian People, Vol. VI, p. 310. 

7. B, E. F. E. O., Vol. XVIII, No. 6, p. 15. 
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ern Burma respectively indicates the influence of ancient Kalih- 
ga and Utkala in that country. Kalidasa 8 , who belonged to 
circa fifth century A.D. describes the king of Kalinga as the 
"“Lord of Mahendra” and “the Lord of Mahodadhi”. It is 
known from epigraphic sources that the Matharas ruled over 
the MaheDdrabhoga Visaya in the fifth century A.D. Thus it 
seems that the Matharas of Kalinga, had tremendous influence 
over the islands of the Eastern Sea. 

Prof. Sylvan Levi 9 , the French sinologist, has proved that 
in 795 A.D. the Chinese Emperor Te Tsong (785-805 A.D.) 
xeceived the Ganda Vyuha from Prajna, sent by the king of the 
rea l m of Wucha. Alice Getty 10 further informs us from the 
Chinese source that even before Prajna’s embassy, Subhakara 
Simha, the son of a king of Orissa, “left India for China about 
715 A.D. carrying with him many Tantric texts and the Maha 
Virochana Sutra. On account of the troubled state of the 
Central Asia, the only safe way of travel was by sea and he 
probably embarked for China from the port of Palur.” 

Thus we find many centuries before and after the Sailod- 
bhava rule Orissa had relation with China, Malayasia and 
Indonesia and also with the main land of China. Even in 715 
A.D., when the Sailodbhavas were still in power, Palura was a 
flourishing port of Kohgoda, wherefrom Subhakara Simha 
embarked for China. From the Gajam copper plate grant of 
Madhavaraja II we get the prasasti “Chaturudadhi Salila 
Vichimekhala nilimayam Sadvlpa giripattana vatya Vasun- 
dhavayam” which suggests that Kohgoda in all probability had 
influence over the islands (dvipa) of the Eastern seas. Mr. 
S. C. Chandra 11 observes : “The Sailendras of Suvarnadvipa 
are supposed to be the Sailodbhava emigrants of Kohgoda. 
It is likely that the S'ailodbhavas being hard pressed between 


8. Asau Mahendradri samlnasarab, Patirmahendrasya 
Mahodadhescha, Vide Raghuvamsa, Canto YI, Verse 54, 

9. E. I, Yol. XV, pp. 363-364. 

10. Ganesh, pp. 73-74. 

11. O-H.RJ., Yol. m. No. 2, p. 76, F.N. 2. 
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the Bhaumas of Utkala and Gangas of Kalinga migrated to 
Malayasia. The Mahayana Buddhist art of the S ailendras of 
Java has strong affinities with the early medieval Orissan art. 
The Orissan Buddha figures of the Cuttack hill may have 
served as prototypes for the contemporary Javanese Buddhas 
of Borobudur”. It is true, as Mr. Chandra observes, that 
there is Orissan affinity in the art of Borobudur ; but as we 
have discussed above it was the pressure from the Bhaumas 
in the north rather than from the Eastern Gangas in the south, 
which was responsible for the shifting of the home land of the 
S ailodbhavas. However, tracing the origin of the S"ailendras 
of Java, for the first time Mr. Venkayya 12 was inclined to 
connect them with some part of Orissa apparently on account 
of the similarity of names like S ailodbhava Vamsa and S ailen- 
dra Vamsa, This view was accepted by Prof. R. D. Banerji 13 , 
who boldly asserted that “At some subsequent date the S ailas. 
or the S ailodbhavas migrated to the Malaya peninsula, where 
their inscriptions have been discovered”. With due deference 
to the learned scholar, we think that his argument is not 
sufficient to establish the relationship between the S ailodbhavas 
and S ailendras. In fact we do not get any S ailodbhava 
record in Malayasia. To establish the relation of these two 
ruling powers. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 14 puts forth his arguments 
in a more acceptable manner and his explanatory statement 
deserves full quotation : “In conclusion we must lay stress 
on the fact there are some reasons to believe that the S ailen¬ 
dras were new arrivals from India. This would explain the 
introduction of Nagari alphabet in their inscriptions and of 
a new name Kalinga, for Malayasia, as we know from the 
Chinese records. The portion of the western coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, which was known as Kalinga in old days con¬ 
tained the famous port ‘Paloura’ which was from very early 


12 A.S.R. (1911-12), p. 175. 

13. History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 131. 

14 . Suvaroa Dvipa, Vol; II, part I, pp. 225-226. 
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times the port of the embarkation of the Far East. The 
same region was ruled over in the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. 
by the Gahga and S ailodbhava dynasty and behind them in 
the Vindhya region we find another dynasty called the S ailas. 
In the preamble of an inscription, this family is said to have 
descended from Gahga the daughter of Himalaya (S ailendra) 
and the first king is referred to as 'Sailavamsa Tilaka 5 
(ornament of the Saila family). Thus the Gahga, S ailodbhava 
and S aila dynasties may all be the source of a name like 
S ailendra”. Although Dr. Majumdar 1 ® does not offer any 
definite conclusion, he believes “the S ailendras originally came 
from Kalihga and spread their power in the Far East through 
lower Burma and Malaya Peninsula”. 16 This assumption of 
Dr. Majumdar 17 is indeed based on reasonable grounds. In 
this connection it may be stated that not Kalihga alone, but the 
whole coastal tract including the far off Tamilnad, Telugu 
country and also Bengal had their own share in the colonisa¬ 
tion of Java. Dr. Nilakantha Sastri 18 observes: “The 
celebrated Leydon grant records how Raja Raja the great 
encouraged the erection of the Chudamani Vihara in Nega- 
patam by the S ailendra king S ri Maravijayathungvarman, the 
lord of Sr! Vi? ay a and Kataha across the sea”. While editing 
the Nalanda copper plate of Devapala Mr. Biranand Sastri 19 
opines: “The fact that emigrants from India are designated 
by term Keling or Kling, which is clearly derived from Kalihga 
would show that southern India, including the Telugu country, 
had ample share in the colonisation of the island or the Far 
East”. He further thinks that it will be going too far to 
connect the S ailendras with the S ailavamsa or the S'ailodbhavas 


15. Ibid, p. 227, 

16. See also B.E.F.F.O., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 21 ff. 

17. J.G.I.S., Vol. I, No. 1 (1934), pp. 11-27. 

18. The Cholas, p. 224. 

19. El, Vol. XVII, p. 314. 


13 
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or other dynasties like S llahara having some what similar 
appelations. But we think there is no apprehension in 
connecting the Sailendras with Sailodbhavas or Gan gas, specially 
when we know that Orissa contributed an important share in 
the colonization. While writing a paper on ‘A newly explored 
route of ancient Indian cultural expansion’ Dr. H. G. Quaritch. 
Wales 20 has. introduced some new views on the history of the 
Sailendra empire of Indonesia, Supporting substantially the 
view of Dr. Majumdar he suggests, “the Sailendras were 
probably derived from the Gasgas of Kalinga and Mysore, 
being new arrivals at Nakon Sri Thammarat about the middle 
of the eighth century, whence they spread their power through¬ 
out the Far Fast, even Cambodia, Champa and Ceylon at times 
owning their sway. From India they brought with them the 
Nagari script and the name of Kalinga for Malaya”. Dr. Wales 
thus refers to the Gahgas for the colonization. But the Gangas 
are known to have ruled for centuries after the seventh century 
A.C., whereas the Sailodbhavas, who played an important 
role in the history and culture of Orissa in the seventh century, 
do not appear anywhere after that period. A. branch of the 
family seems to have migrated to the Javanese islands where it 
appeared under the new name Sailendra and laid the founda¬ 
tion of a powerful kingdom. Dr. Quaritch Wales 21 , from a 
study of the ruined Siva temples is inclined to establish the 
Pallava affinities of the art of the colonies. But as Mr. Chandra 
suggests, the art of Borobudur reveals the influence of Orissan 
art. From a study of Javanese epigraphs Dr. Wales concludes 
that a state named S'rivijaya existed in south-east Sumatra in 
the seventh century A.D. dominating the Malaya peninsula as 
far as Ligor Sri Dharmaraja. 22 This place name reminds 
us of Dharmaraja I of Sumandala plates (570 A,D.) and 


20. Indian Arts and Letters (New Series), Vol, IX, No. 1, 
P- 3. 

21. J.H.Q., Vol. XVI (1940), p. 478, 

22. Ibid, p. 480. 
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Dharmaraja II of Nivina and Koijdedde plates (Cir. 625 A.D.) 
of Kongoda. Dr. Kalidas Nag 23 while compiling a paper on 
“India and the Archaeology of Malayasia and Indonesia” also 
supports the view of Dr. R. C. Majumdar and thinks that the 
Gafigas of Kalinga, having reached Ligour about the middle 
of the eighth century spread their name over Farther India, 
Cambodia, Champa and Ceylon bringing with them the Nagari 
script and the new name of Kalinga for Malaya. It may be 
suggested that the S'ailodbhavas, who also called themselves 
‘‘Lord of the entire Kalinga” and used the script which marked 
the transition from Gupta to Nagari seem to have exerted no 
less active influence over the Far Eastern territories. Dr. G. 
Coedes 24 , tracing the origin of the S'ailendras of Indonesia, 
thinks that Funan was the credle of the Sailendras. But at 
the same time, he is of opinion that “This hypothesis does not 
exclude the theory of Dr. Majumdar regarding the Indian origin 
of the Sailendras, but it completes and enriches the same by 
bringing the Javanese S'ailendras into touch with the 
S'ailodbhavas of Orissa no more directly but through the 
intermediary of the Sailaraja of Funan.” 

Itsing 26 , a Chinese pilgrim, who remained at Tamralipti in 
673 A.D. for more than five months refers to a priest named 
Hui Ning. Hui Ning left China by sea for south in the year 
665 A.D. and passed three years in the country called ‘Holing’ 
which as suggested by Samuel Beal 27 “is generally equivalent 
of the Kalinga country”. Thus it is clear that the influence of 
Kalinga, as observed by Hui Ning was very strong over the 
islands of the southern sea i.e. the district about Java and 
Malaka in the later part of the seventh century A.D. This 


23. Ibid. 

24. J.G.I.S., Vol. I, No.-2 (July 1934), pp. 61-70, 

25. Dr. Quaritch Wales, however finds no archaeological 
evidence to confirm this suggestion. 

26. Life (Beal), p. XXXIII. 

27. I. A., Vol. X, p. 194. 
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influence might be due to the maritime activities carried out by 
the Sailodbhavas, who as Hiuen Tsang reports were in posses¬ 
sion of precious pearls and whose country was on the sea side. 

From the inscription of Sdok Kakthom 28 , we know that 
JayaVarman II installed his capital upon mount Mahendra 
(PhnonKulen) instituting at the same time cult of Devaraja. 29 
It may be pointed here that the cradle land of the Sailodbhavas 
of Kongoda was mount Mahendra of the Eastern Ghats. The 
same nomenclature of two hills—one in Cambodia, the other in 
Kongoda—suggests the influence of the Sailodbhavas in this 
region. Again, in S'ailodbhava charters, 30 we find the 
significance of “Vibudhapala” (Devaraja) who also finds an 
important place in the pantheon of Cambodia. The greatness 
of mount Mahendra seems to have been carried from Kongoda 
to Cambodia through the S ailendras of Java. 

In a Javanese document 3 x of 841 A.D. containing an 
interesting list of names of countries like Chola (Jola) and 
Chalukya (tjwalika), Kling also occupies an important place. 
The Kling, here evidently means Kalinga. This leads us to 
believe that like the Cholas, Kalinga also actively participated in 
the colonization of Java sometime before the 9th century A.D. 

We further find the palaeographical similarity in the Orissan 
and Javanese inscription. A. C. Burnell, after a study of the 
same, observes: “A few inscriptions in a variety of this 
character have been found near Jayapur (in the Ganjam 
district) ; they are of the tenth century. This character appears 
there to have been the origin of the Oriya alphabet. Inscription 
in the same character both Hindu and Buddhist occur in 
considerable number in Java.” 8 2 


28. B.E.F.F.O., Vol. XV, No. 2, p. 88. 

29. J.G.I.S., Vol. I, No. 2, p. 69. 

30. Tasyabhavadvivudhapalasakhasya sunuh. (See JBORS, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 179, 183). 

31. I.A., Vol, VI, p. 74. 

32. Elements of South Indian Epigraphy (1878), pp. 53-54, 
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At the end of this volume we have appended a palaeo- 
graphical chart showing the similarity of Sailodbhava and 
S ailendra script. Palaeographical similarity of the inscriptions 
of Purnavarman and Madhavavarman, architectural affinity 
of Orissa and Java, reference to Mahendra Giri in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Madhavavarman II and Jayavarman II, similarity in 
nomenclature of Sailodbhava and Sailendra and Kalidasa’s 
reference to Kalihga’s supremacy over Mahendra and Maho- 
dadhi are the salient points which lead us to believe that 
Kohgoda with its famous port Paluru had brisk maritime 
activities with south east Asia and it seems quite likely that the 
S ailodbhavas being ousted by the Bhaumakaras moved across 
the high seas and contributed to the expansion of Indian 
culture under the new nomenclature of the Sailendras in 
Suvarna Dvipa. 



Chapter Fifteen 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE UNDER THE 
S'AILODBHAVAS 

The S ailodbhava kings of Kongoda are known to have issued 
land grants to Brahmins in copper plate records. But not a 
single stone inscription in temples refering to their endowments 
is yet known to us. In the post faailodbhava period, we have 
inscribed images as well as various architectural relics belonging 
to the epoch of the Bhaumas. In respect of the Somavamsi and 
the Ganga periods, we have such dated temples as Brahme- 
svara, Anantavasudeva, Jagannatha and Konarka. 

But in respect of the S ailodbhava and the the period imme- 
diately preceding it, we are not having definite epigraphic 
evidences to ascribe the monuments to particular monarchs. 
In fact no archaeological survey has been made to throw light 
on the scattered monuments of South Orissa, which comprised 
the sphere of the S'ailodbhava power. In the absence of epi¬ 
graphic evidences regarding the patronage of the S ailodbhavas 
for the construction of temples, our knowledge about the 
monuments of the S ailodbhava period is derived from our 
actual field study and discovery of the temples, which can be 
attributed to the patronage of the S ailodbhavas on the basis 
of circumstantial evidences and also stylistic development of 
temple architecture. 

As we know in Circa 350 A.D. Samudragupta in course of 
his Daksinapatha campaign attacked Kosala and Kalinga and 
crossing the Mahendra region went to the south. That was 
one of the ancient routes for a North Indian power to go to 
the south. It seems that it was through this highway that 
Gupta culture penetrated and influenced Kalinga. The archi¬ 
tectural reflection of this culture seems to have been revealed 
in the temple on the top of Mahendragiri. (Fig. No. l) Mahen- 
dragiri was one of the seven Kulagiris of the puranic lore and. 
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it occupied a significant place in the cultural history of Orissa 
from the middle of the fourth century A.D. On the summit of 
the mountain there is the temple of Gokarnesvara which in our 
opinion marks the beginning of temple architecture in Orissa. 
The temple, popularly known as BhTma Deula, is no other than 
the temple of Gokarnesvara mentioned by the early Gairgas 
since Gahga era 64=562 A.D in their inscriptions. 1 The 
Ganga inscriptions indicate that the deity was installed on the 
summit of Mahendragiri. The same deity was worshipped by 
Pulindasena sometimes in the middle of the sixth century when 
the temple seems to have been constructed. This is the earliest 
known example of temple architecture of Orissa. It appears to 
have been constructed in the period of transition from the 
Gupta to the Post Gupta period. When compared with the 
temple of Tigawa 2 , which has been ascribed by Smith to 
the period of Samudragupta, the temple on the summit of 
Mahendragiri exhibits more developed style. Though it is a 
square sanctum, it has a sqaut Slkhara formed by one small 
flat roof over a big flat roof. It is made of five huge blocks of 
stone, each stone being almost a square in size. Eaeh flat and 
square shaped stone is set up in such a way that it takes the 
form of Sik hara temple. The temple is an improvement of the 
simple flat roofed one of the early Gupta period. The low and 
squat tower appears here without assuming any great height. 
The low tower is also formed as it were by the rise of one flat 
roof over the other. The door way of the temple is narrow 
and the wa'ls are without niches. Upon the last tier is the 
Amalaka stone. The Kalasa is conspicuous by it absence. 
Except a few carvings in the form of straight lines to be noticed 
at the projections there is no sculpture anywhere in the temple. 
Unlike the Rathas of Mamallapuram which are assigned to the 
seventh century A.D. in the squat tower of Gokarnesvara 
temple, there is no conical decoration, In view of these stylistic 


1. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 10. 

2. Indian Sculptures of the Gupta Period (OZ III, 4). 
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considerations the temple may be placed in the period between, 
the early Gupta temples and the Rathas of Mamallapuram. 
Mahendragiri was the homeland of the Sailodbhavas, who seem 
to have started their architectural activities in this sacred 
Kulagiri. From Mahendragiri they moved towards the bank 
of the river Salia near Banpur in the Southern most part of Puri 
District. 

The archaeological remains of the Bankada forest near 
Banapur testify to the artistic activities of the period of the 
Sailodbhavas. On the one side of the forest, we are getting the 
ruins of an old city, a big well and a variety of sculptures. On 
the other side of the hill at a place known as Punjiama in the 
dense forest there stands a temple in a ruined and dilapidated 
condition. The sculptures of this temple lie scattered, and what 
draws our special attention is a pillar (Figure 2), which stands 
very near to the ruined temple. The pillar seems to be a part 
of the temple. However, on the three sides of the pillar we are 
getting sculptures of high illustrative value, throwing light on 
the significant development of art in Kongoda. 

The pillar which stands very close to the temple contains 
beautiful sculptures in the lower panels. On one side there is 
the figure of a four armed S'iva (Figure 3) in a tribhanga pose ; 
in the upper right arm. he holds a rudraksa mala (rosary); and 
in the upper left a trisula ; the lower right arm appears to be 
in a Varada pose, although it is partly broken while the lower 
left arm is placed on the waist. The Siva is Santa and not 
‘Rudra 1 . It may be poined out in this connection that the 
Banapur plates of Madhyamaraja 8 describes S iva in this form 
as "S’asvatam S'antarupam”. 

The other side of the pillar bears the sculpture of a human 
couple (Figure 4), which is very elegantly carved out and has 
a powerful appeal even at this stage. The alingana pose of 
this sculpture is specially significant, as’ it aptly reveals the 
influence of the ideology of love propounded by Vatsayana in 


3. J.K.H.R.S., Vol. II, p. 59, Verse 16. 
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Bis Kamasutra. While dealing with the art of embrace 
(Alingana Vichara) Mahargi Vatsayana describes four kinds of 
embraces. 4 5 The first of these is like the twining of creeper 
(Lata,ve§titakam). B In this kind of embrace “the wife clings to 
her husband who is standing with her arms twined around him 
as a creeper twines round a tree. She bends his head down 
to her, raises her 1 ps, looks lovingly at him and draws him in 
a kiss”. 6 This magnificent and touching scene, as described by 
Vatsayana in the Gupta period, was revealed in this piece of 
sculpture which may be attributed to the seventh century A.D. 
The sculptor carved out on stone, the human emotion and 
sentiment, which Vatsayana had treated in words. The temple 
itself belonged to period immediately following the Gupta age, 
and may be assigned to a period not later than the 7th century 
A.D. when Sailodbhavas were ruling over this region. 

Not far away from Bankada, in the foot of the hill Krsnagiri, 
a place only 15 miles away from Khallikote station of the 
Eastern Railway, we find fourteen temples and a large number 
of sculptures of artistic value belonging to the seventh century 
A.D., when the S'ailodbhavas were in their height of power 
ofKongoda. 

Before discussing the date of these monuments, we recall 
to memory that Krsnagiri Vi?aya is mentioned in the Ganjam 
plates of Madhavaraja II of the time of S'ksahka in the Gupta 
era 300 i.e. 620 A.D. And there is no doubt that Krsnagiri 
Vi§aya existed in the region surrounding this hill of the same 
name. 7 The hill Kr$nagiri appears to be a famous religious 


4. Vide Kamasutra, Ch. II, Sutras 14-19. 

5. See Kamasutra (English edition, Kiran publication, 
1957) ed. by Sastri, Nath and Airi, p. 91. 

6. Lateva S'alamave§tayanti chumbanartham mukhamava- 
namayet. Uddhrtya mandasltkrtya tamasrita Va 
kimchidramaniyakarh pasyet tat latave?titakam. 

(K. S.II, 15). 


7. See above Ch. II. 
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centre from very early time, as we find its reference (as Kanha- 
giri) in the Nasik cave inscription of Vasisfchiputra Pulamayi 
of the second century A.D. 8 However, from the time of the 
S'ailodbhavas the place received importance and Phasika, 
(modern village Phasi), a place only 2 miles away from 
Krsnagiri, was the scene of battle between Dharmaraja 
Manabhlta and Madhava, Like Mahendragiri and Svetagiri 
(Srikurnam), Kr§pagiri was regarded as a great religious, 
centre. 

Among the fourteen temples of this site, the most imposing 
structure is that of Muktesvara. The temple has no pishta 
and it starts straight from the ground level. It belongs to the- 
Slkhara type of architecture, and has no Jagamohana, attached 
to it. The door jam of the temple bears an inscription of 
Chodagangadeva, dated in the S aka year 1064 A.D. Evident¬ 
ly, temple was constructed long before the middle of the 12th 
century A.D. in the pre-Chodaganga period, the centre of the 
early Gangas was Kalinganagara (Mukhalingam) while that of 
the Somavamsis was Bhuvanesvar and that of the Bhaumas 
was Viraja (Jaipur). But the heart of Kongoda under the 
^ailodbhavas was the modern Khallikote region, where stand 
the 14 temples stated above. Of course, all those temples were 
not built by the ^ailodbhava kings. 

In fact, the temple of Muktesvara with its pyramidal devia¬ 
tion seems to have belonged to a period later than the 7th 
century A.D. The image of Karttikeya in this temple finds 
similarity with the 10th century figure of Karttikeya, originally 
belonging to a temple of Puri, illustrated by Dr. J. N. 
Banerjea. 9 But some of the sculptures in the niches of this 
temple and the votive temples surrounding the temple of. 
Muktesvara, seem to belong to the seventh century A.D. 
One of these is the image of Uma-Mahesvara which is now 


8. Ibid. 

9. Vide Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 366. Pt. 
XVII, Fig. 1. 
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found in well preserved condition. The image of Uma- 
Mahesvara (Figure 5) installed in one of the niches as presiding 
deity exhibits characteristics of an early school of art. Siva 
is seated here in Lalitasana with his right leg placed on the 
back of his vehicle Nandi, sculptured below the seat. The 
seat is that of a petalled lotus. In the upper right hand, the 
god holds Rudraksa ; the lower right hand seems to be 
demonstrating a mudra ; with the lower left hand he is 
embracing his consort and with his upper left hand he holds 
the trident. He wears ‘Jata mukuta’ on his head and 
Vahuvandha on his arms. Uma is seated on the left thigh of 
S iva, touching the right shoulder of the god with her right 
hand and placing the right hand on her left thigh. There is 
a large round halo, without beads, around the head of the 
image. The image gives us a clear picture of the divine couple 
of Uma-Mahesvara, which also finds an important place in the 
epigraphic literature of the seventh century A. D. The Buguda, 
charter 10 of,Madhavavarman II opens-with an eulogy of the 
matted hair (Jata) of Siva, which is embraced by moon with 
his tender beams, resembling the clean fibres of a lotus stalck, 
whose radiance is besmeared with the tawny rays of the bright 
gem of the great serpent, whose tie becomes lose when P&rvatl 
seizes S'iva by the hair. This conception of Umamahesvara 
for the first time gained wider popularity in Orissa from the 
seventh century A.D., when the Sailodbhavas worshipped the 
Divine couple as their tutelary deity. The sculptural specimen 
at Krgnagiri bears evidence to this fact. The sparing use of 
ornaments, the plain round halo, without beads, the Jatamukuta 
on the head, are the few marked characteristics ■ of the early 
medieval sculpture. This sculpture of Krgnagiri seems not 
to be far removed in time from the Aihole specimen of 
Umamahesvara belonging to the early part of seventh century 
A.D. In Aihole 11 Siva holds the trisula in the upper right 

10. E.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 44-45. 

11. Elements of Hindu Iconography, T. A. Gopinath Rao, 
Vol. II, Part I, p. 135, plate XXIV. 
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hand, whereas in Krgpagiri he holds the same in upper left 
hand. The former agrees with the description of Matsya Purina, 
and latter seems to agree with another Puranic evidence, quoted 
by Pandit Bipin Chandra Kavyaratna. 12 According to that 
Purana (which he does not name), ‘’The upper left hand of the 
god should hold the trident, the lower one should be placed on 
the bosom of the goddess”. In this connection, our attention 
is drawn to an image of Hara-Parvati, bearing a short inscribed 
label ‘ Kalinga Mahesvarah” ( Figure No. 6), now preserved 
in the Dacca Museum. Palaeographically the inscription 
belongs to the 12th century A.D. N. K. Bhattasali 13 interprets 
Kalinga Mahesvara as Mahesvara and his wife. But no lexicon 
defines Kalinga as wife. lsa We think that either the image 
was taken from Kalinga or the sculptors carved out the image 
on the model for which Kalinga was famous since the period 
under review. 

The image of Haraparvatl was honoured and worshipped 
in the whole of Orissa. Thus we find in Khiching an image of 
Hara-Parvati of the medieval period. Dr. J.N. Banerjea 14 rightly 
observes : “This sculpture seems to show the attempt of a 
medieval exponent of Qrissan folk art to portray an orthodox 
hieratic motif in his own way”. This sculpture with the stylised 
lion-mount and the four armed Ganapati reveals that it belonged 
to a period later than that of Kr§nagiri. 

But the Umamahesvara image found at Kaupur 18 in the 
southern part of the Balasore District may be assigned to the 
post-Gupta period, roughly about the seventh century A.D. 


12. Journal of the Rahgpur Sahitya Parisat, 1316, B.S., 
p. 178. 

13. Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures 
in the Dacca Museum (1929), pp. 124-125. 

13a Monier Williams does not notice this term at all. 

14. Development of Hindu Iconography, p, 467 ; Plate 
XXXIX. 

15. O.H.R.J., Vol. I, p. 254 ; Plate 47. 
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Siva is seated in Lalitasana with Jat mukuta on his head. The 
sculpture is not much ornamented and the round Sira chakra 
or halo, with-out beads, attached to it, suggests that it was 
tentatively carved about the some period when the image of 
Umamahesvara was built at Krsnagiri. Recently we have 
noticed a beautiful image of Umamahesvara (Figure No. 7) in. 
the temple of Bafcesvara which seems to belong to the eighth, 
century A.D. 

The figure of Umamahesvara illustrated in Figure No. 8 
found in the Prachl valley in the Purl district reveals the de¬ 
veloped iconographic features. The halo above the figure is 
trifoliate. The sage Bhringi sits with folded hands below the 
lotus seat. And Siva wears tiara on his head. On the basis of 
these iconographic features the figure may be attributed to Cir. 
12th century A.D. 

Thus comparing the image of Umamahesvara of Krsnagiri 
with that of the Dacca Museum, Khching, Kaupur and the 
Prachi valley, we are on a surer ground to assign to the image 
a date, when the conception became prominent in Kohgoda 
about the seventh century A.D. 18 

The sculpture of Hara-Parvati ( Figure No. 9 ) finds also a 
prominent place in the temples of Satrughnesvara and Svarna- 
jalesvara at Bhuvanesvar in the northern limits of Kohgoda. 
It is now definitely known that the Satrughnesvara temple was. 
built in the seventh century A.D. 17 The lintel of this temple 
bears 5 horizontal panel, the third of which contains the figure 
of Umamahesvara. Unlike the figure of Krsnagiri, here Siva 
is two armed ; he is holding a flower in his right hand and 
embracing Uma with his left. He wears Jatamukta on his head 


16. This conception had gained wide popularity in India in 
the Gupta period. This Kalida writes : 

Vagarthaviva samprktau Vagarthapratipattaye 
Jagatah pitarau vande Parvatl Parames'varau. 
(Raghuvamsa, I. l). 

17. J, R. A. S, B. (L), Vol. XV, p. 109. 
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and puts on his usual ornaments. The trident is placed in 
between the couple at their back. Parvatl turns her face to¬ 
wards Siva with the right hand on the ground and left hand 
<on her thigh. Below the panel are carved the figure of a bull, 
the face of a lion and two devotees. 

Another sculptural specimen of Umimahesvara is to be 
noticed on the southern wall of the temple of Svarnajalesvara 
-belonging to the early part of the seventh century A.D., when 
this conception, as revealed from S'ailodbhava records, was 
popular in Kongoda under Sasafika and Madhavaraja XI. 18 

Ndrayana 

At the foot of the Krsfiagiri, we find four small votive 
temples, where the images of Narayapa are installed. But all 
the four images do not belong to the same period, as developed 
iconographic features are noticed in some of them. But Figure 
No. 10 seems to be a specimen of the early medieval period. It 
is carved out of bluish chlorite stone, and represents a Sthanaka 
Murti 19 , being placed in a standing posture. Its head is 
decorated with bejewelled tiara (Klrifca mukuta). Around its 
head there is a plain round halo (Siraschakra) with beaded 
border. The image is decorated sparingly with broad jewelled 
necklace and puts on close-fitted loin-cloth. It has four hands. 
The upper right hand holds the discus (Chakra) while the lower 
right hand exhibits the Varada pose. The upper left hand 
holds the conch (Sankha) and the lower left hand is placed 
on the club. The deity is decorated \vith makara Kundala and 
his face reveals that he is immersed in meditation. This scul¬ 
pture seems to have belonged to the post-Gupta period. The 
iconographic features of this image are slightly developed than 
those of the Visnu image of the Gupta period, preserved in 
the Mathura Museum 20 . Again it is known from Brihat 

18 . See Ch. XII. 

19. Gopinath Rao, Op, Cit, 

20. M.A.S.I., No. 55 ; Plate XXLVII; A New History of 
Indian People, Voh VI, plate VII. 
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Samhita 21 , that two, four, and eight armed image of the god 
were in vogue in the sixth century A.D. Dr. V. S. Agrawala 22 
has noticed an eight-armed fragmentary Visnu image of the 
Kusana period. So the number of hands can not be our 
guiding factor to decide the date of the image. However, we 
know from various copper plate grants that the Matharas, who 
ruled over entire Kalihga were patrons of Vai?navism in the fifth 
and sixth centuries A.D. 23 The S ailodbhavas, who followed 
the Matharas, were devoted fsaivites, but they were showing 
great honour and attention to Vai§navism. We find reference to 
Nsrayana, Madhusudana, Laksmi, Hari and Madhava in their 
charters. 24 Lord Madhava with discus in his hand is referred 
to in the Khurdha plates of Madhava'raja II. This god is so 
named according to Mahabharata for his Mouna, Yoga and 
Dhyana. 2 s The Vi§nu image of Kr§nagiri, cited above reveals 
these characteristics and its iconographic features indicate that 
it is a post-Gupta or post-Mathar sculpture and may belong to 
the period of the Sailodbhavas. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that in the 
Kosalesvara temple of Deogam in Keonjhar there is an image 
•of Madhava with a discus in his hands ( Figure No. 11) 
and truncated tiara which also represents the iconographic 
features of the early medieval period. Another specimen of 
the Madhava image of about the same period is found at 
Dolasahi in the district of Balasore, the photograph of which 
has been given in the Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. I, 
p. 254, Figure 5. The images of Deogam and Dolasahi 
resemble more or less with some of the features of the image 


21. Karyo§ta Bhagavan Chaturbhujo dvibhuja eva va 
Visnuh. Brihat Samhita, Ch. 57. YV. 31-35. 

22. J.I.S.O.A., Yol. V, p. 124, plate XIV, Figure 3. 

23. See Ch. XII. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Maunat dhyanat cha yogat cha Bharata viddhi 
Madhavam (MBH, 5/10/4), 
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of Krsnagiri and these may be assigned to the same period—Cir. 
7th century A.D. 

It may be pointed out that the image puts on a simple loin, 
cloth and has no ornaments on his waist and thigh. Developed 
ornamention is a characteristic of the late medieval school of 
Orissan art. The inscribed image of Avalokitesvara 26 of the 
time of S ubhakaradeva (790 A.D.) has ornaments on waist and 
thigh ; but the sculpture of S'atrughnegvara, which belong to 
the 7th century A.D. do not represent such ornamental deco¬ 
ration on the limbs. In this consideration we are inclined to 
maintain that the Visnu image of Krgnagirj, being devoid of 
such ornaments, may be placed in the seventh century A.D. 

Another monographic feature of this figure is the conical 
head dress, which suggests that it belongs to the early medie¬ 
val period. In connection with the image of Vi§nu Jouvean 
Dubreuil aT observes “His (Visnu’s head is encircled with the 
tiara (whence Vi?nu’s epithet Kiritin) which is also worn by 
deities attached to Visnu. The shape of this tiara has under¬ 
gone considerable change in the course of centuries. In the 
Pallava period it was a simple cylinder. In the middle ages 
it was something like a truncated cone”. The Klrita of the 
Vi§nu image of Krsnagiri is conical and it is developed than 
that of the Visnu image of Mathura ; hence the period—7th 
century A.D.—-assigned to it seems quite reasonable. This 
Visnu image represents, however, the best qualities of the 
plastic art of Kofigoda, and being situated amidst S’iVa temples 
reveals the synthetic culture of the S ailodbhavas. 

At Krsnagiri there are three more images of Visnu with 
developed iconograpbic features—such as ornaments on body, 
waist and thigh, trifoliate halo—which indicate that they 
belong to late medieval period. 


26, The image is now preserved in the Orissa State 
Museum. (See Figure No. 12) 

27. Iconography of Southern India (Paris, 1937), Ch. IK 
p. 57. 
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Thus Kr^nagiri being an important religious centre since 
very early times, sculptures of different centuries are found 
there in large number. It was without doubt a famous centre 
of both Saivite and Yaisnavite culture during the time of the 
S'ailodbhavas of Kohgoda. On the top of the hill there are 
certain natural caves, which were probably utilised by the 
Jaina monks by that time. 28 Thus Krsnagiri presents a striking 
example of peaceful co-existence of various religious sects. 

Remains of Bhuvanesvara 

Bhuvanesvara, which was a famous Saiva Ksetra 29 in the 
seventh century A.D., probably marked the northern limits of 
Kohgoda in its palmy days. As we learn from the Sailodbhava 
charters, the kings of Kohgoda were devout worshippers of 
Lord Mahesvara. 30 Sasabka, who was the overlord of 
Madhavaraja II was a staunch Saivite. 31 Thus we find that 
in the beginning of the seventh century A.D., both the over- 
lord and his feudatory—S asanka and Madhavaraja II—-had 
accepted Shaivism as their personal religion and under their 
patronage S aivism must have vigorously thrived in Kohgoda. 
The Ekamra Pur ana 32 , first noticed by M. M. Ganguly 33 
from manuscripts of Asiatic Society, Bengal, declares : “when 
one quarter of the Kali age has passed away, Chandramg, will 
go to the earth. My devotee, Sasabka, the lord of the earth with 
his mind fixed in none (except in me) will rule a portion of 
the earth extending upto Kalinga. According to my command, 
he will construct a massive and beautiful temple (Prasadam 
Ruchiram Prthum) hearing the voice of the Gods'’. Svarnadri 
Mahodaya, Ekamra Chandrika and Kapila Samhita also speak 


28. J.B.O.R.S., Yol. XVI, p. 185. 

29. J.R.A.S.B. (L), Vol. XV, p. 111 . 

30. Vide J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXIII, pp. 282-286. 

31. J.A.S.B., Vol. XI, pp. 7-9. 

32. Vide Ekamra Purina, ed. by R. Gargabatu, Ch, 47, 
p. 364. 

33. Orissa and Her Remains, p. 333. 


14 
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in the same tone. 84 Thus the Puranic evidence reveals that 
Sasaiika constructed some Siva temples in Bhuvanesvara, which 
seems to have attained celebrity since his time. 

In the seventh century A.D. Hiuen Tsang 88 witnessed 
hundred deva temples in Kongoda, which was then under the 
Sailodbhavas. Many of these temples very likely belonged to 
^aivism and the Chinese pilgrim appears to have included in 
his statement some of the Saivite monuments of Bhuvanesvara 
which had by that time become famous as a Saiva Ksetra. 

Even in the post-Sasanka period the S ailodbhava monarchs 
seem to have continued their patronage of temple building at 
Bhuvanesvara. We learn from the Khurdhi plates that soon 
after the death of S asanka, Madhavaraja II became independent 
and extended his kingdom claiming the proud title of “Lord of 
the entire Kalin ga”. During this period Bhuvanesvara seems 
to -be a part of his extended kingdom and he naturally extended 
patronage for S aivism at that place, which was then attaining 
fame as a Saiva K§etra. Ganga Mohan Laskar 36 is of opinion 
that "both Khurdha subdivision (or even Puri district) and 
Ganjam district formed part of Madhava’s empire or kingdom”. 
Again Dharmaraja S rlmanabhlta, who had claimed the title of 
“Maharajadhiraja”, after crushing the strength of Tlvara, 
must have extended his political sway and cultural patronage 
at least as far as Bhuvanesvara in the north. Thus, the relics 
of Bhuvanesvara belonging to the seventh century A.D. may 
reasonably be attributed to the lavish patronage of the 
S ailodbhava monarchs. 

Temple of Qatrughnesvara {Figure 13) 

On the left side of the road leading to the famous Lingaraja 
temple, there stand three dilapidated shrines facing the temple 
of Ramesvara. Near the temple of Ramesvara, there is an 
inscribed stone which bears the following phrase—“Vigrahe-§u 

34. J.R.A.S.B. (L), Yol. XV, p. 113. 

35. Records, p. 206. 

36. J.A.S.B., Yol. LXXIII, p. 282. 
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prachande§u”. Palaeograpliically the inscription finds com¬ 
parison with the letters of the S'ailodbhava charters. 

In front of this monument stand the S atrughnesVara group 
of temples. The ruined temple standing on the northern 
extremity of this group is referred to as S atrughnesVara by 
Percy Brown. 87 The other two temples from south to north 
go by the name of Bharatesvara and Lak§manesvara, They 
constitute the earliest group of temples in Bhuvanesvara. The 
general features of this group of temples may be compared 
with those of the brick-temple of Sirpur. 3 8 They rise straight 
from the ground level and have no raised platforms (Pi§ta), 
which was the characteristic of the later mediaeval temples of 
Orissa. They have no porches or mohanas as adjuncts to 
them. In Parasuramesvara temple a rectangular pillared porch 
is noticed for the first time. Theg are decorated with fine 
carvings of creepers and beautiful sculptures. The door-jams 
of these temples are carved with various arabesque designs. 
The lintel of the Bharatesvara contains the depiction of elephant 
catch, for which Kohgoda was famous. It may be noted that 
Hiuen Tsang 89 refers to the elephants of Kohgoda, which were 
capable of long journeys. Madhyamaraja I 40 also claims to 
have tamed many wild elephants. Thus elephant-catch, which 
was a common practice in Kohgoda finds expression in the art 
of this period. 

These temples belong to a period of transition from the 
Gupta style to the more developed and decorated sikhara type 
of the early medieval period. In this period of transition, as 
in language and script, so also in art and architecture, a ten¬ 
dency towards ornamentation may be noticed in this land. 
In the sculptures of the S'atrughnesvara group of temples, 
we notice ornaments like necklace, armlet, Udarabandha, ear¬ 
rings on the body. But ornaments were by that time not added 

37. Indian Architecture, Vol I, p. 119. 

38. MA.S.I. No. 70, Plate XXXII (6). 

39. Watters, Vol. II; p. 197. 

40. JKHRS, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 59. 
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to the waist and thigh, which was a peculiarity in the last 
quarter of the eighth century A.D. 41 

The date of the S'atrughnesvara temple is also known to 
us from the palaeography of the inscription, recording the- 
name of the planets. The letters of these inscriptions find 
similarity with those Sumandala 42 and Ganjam plates, On 
palaeographic consideration, Dr. K. C. Panigrahi 48 observes, 
“The temple of S'atrughnesvara should therefore, be assigned 
to the beginning of the seventh or the closing of the sixth 
century”. 

The lintel, now preserved in the Orissa State Museum, 
contains the figures of eight planets and the figure of Ketu is 
conspicuously ommitted. Likewise in Parsuramesvara temple, 
we find Astagrahas and the absence of Ketu. Ketu was added in 
the slab of planets in the late medieval period, So the 
A§tagrahas and inscriptions suggest that the temple belongs to 
the seventh century A.D. 

Further, the sculpture of Umamahesvara on the lintel of 
the Satrughnesvara throws light on the date of the temple. The. 
lintel contains five horizontal panels. The third and the 
middle panel represents Siva holding a flower in his right 
hand, and embracing Uma with his left (Figure No. 7). As w© 
have discussed, this conception of Umamahesvara is suggested 
in the introductory verse of the Buguda plates of 
Madhavavarman. 44 The same conception is also found ia 
this monument which may be attributed to the same period. 
Thus along with the phallic symbol the image of “Uma¬ 
mahesvara’ 5 were being enshrined in this period, as we notice 
at Krgpagiri as well as in Bhuvanesvara. 


41. See above. 

42. O.H.R.J., Vol, I, plate 3. 

43. J.R.A.S.B. (L), Yol. XV, p. Ill- 

44. E.I., Yol. III. 
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Temple of SvarnajalesVara (Figure No. 14) 

This temple stands at a distance of about one mile from 
S atrughnesvara group. It has also no porch or Jagamohana 
and rises straight from the ground level without any pi§ta. 
The temple is in a dilapidated stage, yet its Janghas and other 
parts of its limbs are noticeable in the ruins. The Amalaka 
of the temple is broken. 45 

The Sailodbhava kings were not the followers of.Lakulisa 
cult; they followed the doctrines of Mattamayura form of 
Saivism. 48 Yet Lakullsa was honoured as a great Saivite 
teacher. We notice a few images of Lakulisa in the temples 
of Satrughnesvara and SvarnajalesVara, which were constructed 
under the patronage of the Sailodbhava monarchs. 

On the left wall of the temple of SvarnajalesVara there is a 
sculpture of Parvatl, whose Slraschakra (halo) is plain and 
round with beaded border, which, as discussed above, was 
a characteristic feature of the early medieval art of Orissa. 

The ornamentation of the sculptures also reveals that the 
temple was constructed in the post-Gupta period. As in 
Satrughnesvara, here also there are no ornaments on the 
•waist and thighs of the human sculptures. 

On the southern wall of the temple there is a sculpture of 
Umamahesvara (Figure No. 15). On monographic features 
it finds similarity with that of Krgnagiri and it conveys the 
same ideology as revealed in the lintel of Satrughnesvara. 
Another representation of Umamahesvara of the same type 
is also found on the northern wall of the temple. 

There are various panels on the walls of the temple 
depicting the stories of Rsmayana. Rgmayana in Orissan 
art as well as in epigraphic literature appears to have cast 
■its influence from the seventh century A.D. Among the temples 
of Bhuvanesvara it is only in Parasuramesvara and Svarnajale- 


45. Orissa Review (Monuments Special) 1949, Plate 
No. 10. 

46. See above Chapter XII, 
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svara that we find the influence of the Ramayana. 4T In the 
Svarnajalesvara the interesting scene is the representation of 
the mervellous and miraculous prowess of the monkey hero 
Hanumana. In one place Hanumana is found running probably 
carrying Gandhamardana hill (Figure No. 16). It may be pointed 
out that verse 19 of the Banapur plates describes how 
Madhyamaraja I alias Ayasobhita could run with two stout 
persons on his shoulder in emulation of the monkey-hero 
Hanumat, famous in the story of the Ram ay an a. 4 8 

Among the other stories of Ramayaoa, as depicted in 
stones of this temple, the killing of the golden deer (Maricha- 
badha) and the shooting of Bali (Balibadha) by Rama are rightly 
identified. The depiction of Balibadha in this temple (Fig. No. 17) 
may be compared with the same as revealed in the Javanese 
art of the S ailendras, whose culture bears in it the stamp of 
ancient Kaliiiga. 49 

The above survey of the temples and sculptures reveals 
the salient characteristics of Orissan art of the seventh cen¬ 
tury A.D. It reveals the glories of the epoch of the 
Sailodbhavas, whose contribution to Orissan culture in this- 
respect is somewhat novel. Every stone of the temple of 
Svarnajalesvara is highly informative in character. The 
synoptic mode of representation is the important feature in this 
school of art. The panels of sculpture in the Satrughnesvara 
group supply us glimpses of the social condition of the period. 
The sculptures of Krsnagiri likewise reveal the religious 
synthesis that was the remarkable attainment of the age, 
Lastly, the art of Punjiama in Bankafla forms a fine example 
of the aesthetic qualities of the scupltors who worked under 
the patronage of the S ailodbhavas. Thus the art and architec¬ 
ture that thrived vigorously in Kongoda had many sided appeal 
and their influence was felt in Orissa for a long time even after 
the decline of the political power of the S ailodbhavas. 

47. Orissa Review (Monuments Special), 1949, p 41. 

48. E.I., Vol. XXIX, p. 32. 

49. The Art of Indian Aria by H. Zimmer, Plate 447 (Vol.) II, 
(See Figure 18). 
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SYNCHRONISM OP TiVARA AND 
DHARMARAJA II 

In Sailodbhava chornology, Dharmaraja alias Slrlmanabhlta 
finds a place in the last quarter of the seventh and the first 
quarter of the eighth century A.D. Tivara, who is referred to 
in all the copper plates of Dharmaraja to have supported the 
cause of Madhava in the fratricidal struggle, appears to be 
the same as Mahasiva Tivara of South Kosala, known to us 
from his Bonda, Boloda 1 and Rajim 2 plates. In the chrono¬ 
logy of the PanduvamsTs he finds a place in the last part of the 
seventh century A.D, But many scholars hold the view that 
this Tlvaradeva can not be identified with the great Tivara, 
the obtainer of entire Kosala. Dr. D. C. Sircar 3 thinks, “He 
can not be identified with the PanduvafhsI king Mahasiva Tivara 
of South Kosala, who flourished about 560-580 A.D.” Prof. 
Y. V. Mirashi 4 holds the view, “This later Tivara may have 
been a remote descendant of the earlier Tivara, who was a 
contemporary of Visnukundin Madhavavarman’’. About 70 
years ago A. Cunningham 5 fixed the date of this ruler at 425 
to 450 A.D. Pandit L. P. Pandeya Sarma, while editing the 
Pipardula plates of king Narendra of Sarabhapura observed, 
“This Tivara (of Rajim plates) was probably defeated by the 
Visnukundin king Madhavavarman I before the 37th year of 
the latter’s reign. Both of these kings ruled about the second 
half of the sixth century A.D.” 6 

1. E.I., Yol. VII, p. 104. 

2. C.I.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 291-99. 

3. I.H.Q., Vol. XXVII, No. 2, p. 168. 

4. Jha commemoration volume (1937), p. 234. 

5. A.S.R.I, Vol. XVII, p. 18/ 

6. I.H.Q., Vol. XIX (1943), p.143. 
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However, basing his arguments bn palaeography and langu¬ 
age, Dr. F. Kielhorn 7 remarked, “The Rajim copper plate 
inscription of Mahasiva Tivaradeva undoubtedly belongs to 
about the middle of the eighth century A.D.” On the ground 
that Rajim and Boloda plates are inscribed in “boxhead” 
character, Prof. V. V. Mirashi 8 observed as follows : “The 
Vakafcaka plates are inscribed in boxhead characters The plates 
of Tivara, which are also incised on similar characters, can no 
longer be placed in the eighth century A.D. on palaeographical 
grounds”. But it is definitely known that boxhead characters 
were not only used in Vakataka plates ; they were used before 
the Vakatakas and after them also. Thus we find their use 
in the earlier records like Samudragupta’s Eran inscription 9 , 
Chandragupta IPs Udayagiri inscription 10 in more or -less 
developed form. About two generations after Tivara, they 
were also used in the Lodhia plates 1,1 during the 57th regnal 
year of Mahasivagupta Balarjuna. Thus Prof. Mirashi’s state¬ 
ment that “The plates of Tivara can no longer be placed in 
the eighth century on palaeographical ground’’ does not stand 
after the discovery of Lodhia plates. But, we are not inclined 
to fix the date of Tivara absolutely on palaeographic considera¬ 
tion, when there is a difference of opinion ranging over a period 
of 100 years. 

Language of the plates, may also be taken as a factor for 
the fixation of the age of Tivara. Mmp V, V. Mirashi 12 observes, 
“Nor is the evidence of language and style is in favour of the 
date. The characters of Tivara are indeed composed in 
a style of high flourish, full of long compounds and puns, but 
so are those of many kings of Valabhi who flourished in the 
sixth and seventh century A.D.” But the Botad plate of 

7. E.I., Yol IV, p. 258. 

8. Ibid, Yol. XXII, p. 18. 

9. C.I.I., Vol. Ill (Fleet), p. 18. 

10. Ibid, p. 21. 

11. J.K.H.R.S., Vol. II, p. 121. 

12. E.I., Vol. XXII, p. 18. 
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Maitraka Dhruvasena II of Vallabhi 13 reveals that 
although it is written in prose style, its language is not so 
complex, figurative and ornate as that of the Rajim plates of 
Tfvara. Further, Botad charter belongs to Gupta era 310 = 
630 A.D. So it may be said that TiYara, whose charters are 
definitely full of more ornate and compound sentences than 
those of Botad plates, belongs to a period, later than the first 
quarter of the seventh century A.D. 

The Rajim plates, being full of Alamkaras like Purnasam- 
khya, Virodhabhaga and Purnopama, remind us about the style 
of Banabhatta. The Prasasti of Rajim charter seems to be an 
immitation from a certain portion of Kadambari, written by 
Bapa. Sri. R. C. Datta 14 rightly observes: “When we 
proceed from the sixth to the seventh century A.D., we find 
a great change in Sanskrit prose. ...Dandin composed his 
Dasakumira charita probably at the very commencement of the 
seventh century. It is probable that Dandin was still living 
when Banabhatta entered into his footsteps in the more ambi¬ 
tious fiction of Kadamvari”. While going through the panegy¬ 
ric of the Rajim plates, we feel like reading Bana’s description 
of S’udraka and Tarapida in Kadamvari. We cite below the 
qualitative phrases used for fjudraka and Tarapida in 
Kadamvari 15 and those used for Mahasiva Tivara in Rajim 
plates. 18 

13- I. A., Vol. VI, p.12. I cite here a few phrases of the 
plate for comparison. “Svasti Valabhit-afi prasabha 
pranatamitrana maitrakanamatula-vala-sampannamai)d- 
alabhoga-samsakta-prahara satalavdha pratapat 
pratapopanata danamanarjavoparjitanu-ragadanurakta- 
maulabhrta-sranivalavapta-rijyasriyali paramamahes- 
varah.” etc. 

14. History of Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol. Ill, p. 291. 

15. Kadamvari (Purvabhaga) ed. by Haridasa SiddbSnta 
Vagisa Bhabtacharya, 4th edition (1872), pp. 15, 16, 188, 
189, 190. 

16. A.S.I., Vol. XVII, p. 17. 
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KADAMVARI RAJIM PLATE 

1. Yasya cha madakalakarik- 1. Dviradakumbha mandate 

umbhaplthapatanama cha- galadvahalagonita sada 
rata lagnastha muktapha- sikta muktiphala. 

lena (Page 15) 

2. Aneka satpatahtu putam- 2. Prgptasakala Kosaladhipat- 

uiutih, upasaxnita sakala yah svapunya sambhara 

jagadupaplavaji. (Page prasamita segajagadupap- 

I 89 ) lavalj. 

3. Sisirasyapiripujanasantapa 3. Kratusnopi nitanta tyagi, 

karinah, sthirasygpi vira- ripujana panchandopisau- 

tabhramanah. (Page 190) mya darsanah. 

4. Yasyarh surasura chuda- 4. Samadhigata pancha maha- 

mani marlchi chaya sabdaneka natanrpatikirlta 

chumvita cha rail anakha- kotighratacharana nakhare- 

mayukho nisitatrisulada- }iudbhasito-pi ranonmukha 

ritandhakamahasura, Ga prakta ripuraja Laksmilj. 

-urinupura koti ghr?ta 

sekhara chandrasakala)} 

(Page 188) 

From this comparision we clearly notice the influence of 
Ba.ua on the author of Rajim grant. Thus it is obvious that 
Txvara lived sometimes in the post-Bana period i.e. sometime 
after the first quarter of the seventh century A.D. 

Again from a study of the inscriptions of South Kosala, we 
know that Maharaja Bhimasena II ruled over a part of South 
Kosala, issuing his Arang plates 17 in Gupta era 282. Palaeo- 
graphically the Rajim plates are later than Arang plates and 
Bhimasena preceeded Tivara, the obtainer of entire Kosala. 
Thus with the help of this dated inscription we are enabled to 
assert that Tivaradeva flourished sometimes after A.D. 60], the 
date of the issue of Arang grant. But Prof. V. Y. Mirashi 18 
raised an objection to this, questioning the accuracy of the read¬ 
ing of the date by R. B. Hiralal. He is inclined to read 


17. E. I., Yol. IX, p. 343. 

18. E. I., Yol. XXVI, p. 228. 
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the numeral representing the date as 100 in place of 200, as 
read by Hiralal. 19 The symbol used for 200 in Arang 


plates is 


Pandit G. S, Ojha accepted this reading of Mr. 


Hiralal in his Palaeography of India. Dr, Buhler in his palaeo- 
graphical chart has pointed out the following symbols for 200, 
out of which the last one resembles that of Arang plate :— 

X h(yO I quote below the objection of Prof. Mirashi 

for a discussion regarding the reading of this numeral : “I 
think there is a mistake in the reading of the date, 
which is given in lines 12-13 of the inscription, R. B. Hiralal 
read the date as ‘Guptanam Samvatsara Sate 200.80.2 (in 
the month of) BhSdra on the day 10.8 (?)’. It is plain that 
the writer intended to give the year of the date both in 
words and in figures, but omitted inadvertently some 
expression like dvy-asity-uttare after Samvatsara sate. Is there 
a similar mistake in the expression Samvatsare Sate also, the 
intended expression being Sabatsara ‘j^ata dvaye’ ? I do not 
think so, firstly because the characters of the inscription, are as 
shown above much earlier than A.D. 601-2 A.D., to which 
the record will have to be assigned, if the intended reading is 
Samvatsara S'ata dvaye dvi asltyuttara ; secondly the symbols 
which follow give the date 182, not 282. As in other records 
of the period, the date is expressed here by numerical symbols. 
The first symbol stands for 100, since the horizontal bar, which 
is added on the right of its vertical to change it into one for 200 
is wanting here. The date of the Arang plates is thus G.E. 
182 (not 282) which corresponds to A.D. 501-2 A.D.” We 
are not in a position to accept the above view of Prof. Mirashi 
for the following reasons. Firstly similar expressions like f^ate 
followed by symbol for 221 are found in Gahga copper plate 
grants (vide Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. II, Rajaguru, page 92). 


19. Descriptive list of inscriptions of C.P. and Berar, p. 84, 
“So much however is certain that this inscription was 
recorded in the year 601 A.D.”—Hiralal. 
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Again Prof. Mirashi’s statement that the characters of the ins¬ 
cription are much earlier than A.D. 601-2 is not tenable in 
the present context because it is not possible to say exactly 
when the test letters changed. Lastly, the horizontal bar in 
the symbol, which makes it 200, is clearly visible, in the 
facsimile, although Prof. Mirashi could not notice it. So in our 
opinion, Hiralal rightly read the date as Gupta era 282. If we 
allow an interval of 60 years roughly between Bhlmasena II and 
Tivara, the latter is placed in the last quarter of the seventh 
century A.D. 

Again Sirpurstone inscription of Mahasivagupta 80 reveals 
that Har?agupta, nephew of Tivara, married Vasata, daughter 
of Suryavarman “born in the unblemished family of the Var- 
mans, great on account of their supremacy over Magadha”. 21 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 32 suggests that this Suryavarman 
may be identified with the Maukhari prince Suryavarman of the 
Harha inscription 23 of the Sam vat 611. Hirananda Sastri, 
editor of the said inscription, identified the Samvat with 
Vikrama SamVat and dated the charter in 554 A.D. Prof. V. 
V. Mirashi 34 , basing on the above authorities stated that 
Suryavarman, father-in-law of Harshagupta flourished in 
554 A.D. 

But the identifications made by Raychaudhuri and Sastri 
are not without controversy. According to Hiralal 25 , Surya¬ 
varman of the Sirpur inscription belongs to the eighth century 
A.D. In fact we have no sufficient reasons to believe that 
Suryavarman of Sirpur inscription is the same as Suryavarman 
of Harha inscription. There is also no strong evidence to assert 
that Harha inscription is dated in Vikrama Samvat. So, we 

20. E. I., Vol. XI, p. 191. 

21. Ibid. 

22. PHAI (4th edition), p. 512, note 1. 

23. E. I., Yol. XIV (1917-18), p. 110; I.A., Vol. XLVI, 
pp. 125-127. 

24. E. I., Vol. XXII, p. 19. 

25. E. I., Vol. XI, p. 184. 
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think, it is not safe to accept an unspecified era as the 
guiding factor to fix the date of Tivara. In this connection, we 
quote below the illuminating remarks of Sri A, Ghosh 26 . “A 
main contention of the latter set of scholars is that Suryavar- 
man, the Yarman king of Magadha, whose daughter Visata 
married to Harsa Gupta, the nephew of Tivara, was no other 
than the Maukhari of that name who as a prince rebuilt a 
temple of Siva in A.D. 554. But this identification is doubtful 
for (1) it is by no means certain that Maukhari Suryavarman 
ever came to the throne, as his name is not mentioned in the 
Asirgarh and Nalanda Seals of the Maukharis 27 and as no¬ 
coins belonging to him have as yet been found, and (2) where¬ 
as Suryavarman of the Sirpur inscription is called king of 
Magadha. The Maukharis of the line of Harivarman were 
never a characteristically Magadhan dynasty, their headquarters 
being at Kanauj”. He further remarks, “The ascription of the 
Bhandak inscription 28 of Nannaraja to a date earlier than 
A.D. 650 i.e. at least 50 years after the date of the Arang plates 
of Bhimasena, is a palaeographical impossibility. Tivara, 
therefore, may be tentatively placed in the last quarter of the 
seventh century A.D.” 

While editing-the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarga of SlS. 
793, Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar 2 9 tried to identify Chandragupta, 
who is mentioned in the said plates to have been defeated by 
Ra$trakuba Govinda III with the prince of the same name, 
brother of Tivara. In his opinion, “The only prince of that 
name, who can be a contemporary of Govinda III (C. 794 
A.D.) is Chandragupta or the Kosala country ruling at S'ri- 
pura or Sirpur in the central province”. Pandit B. Misra 30 
seems to support this view. It is not impossible, if we suppose 

26. Ibid, Vol. XXY, pp. 267-269. 

27. Ibid, Vol. XXIV, p. 283. 

28. J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. I, p. 151. 

29. E.I., Vol. XVIII (1925-26), p. 240. 

30. I.H.Q., Vol. VII (1931), p. 665. 
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that Chandragupta ruled for a very long period. But we are 
reluctant to accept this source to fix the date of Tivara, as not 
a single regnal year of Chandragupta is known to us. 

As pointed out by A. Ghosh 31 , in the Dhulia plate of 
Karakaraja we find the name of a Har$a, who may be identified 
with Har§agupta, the nephew of Tivara. The inscription 
says that Rasfcrakuta Dantidurga 83 (S.S. 675 = 735 A.D.) 
won victories over the Karnataka Chalukya king, who had 
defeated among others a king named Harsa. Thus if Har§a- 
gupta flourished about 753 A.D., his uncle Tivara, a contem¬ 
porary of Sailodbhava Dharmaraja II (C. 695-725 A.D.) 
seems to have flourished in the last quarter of the 7th century 
A.D. 

Nannaraja, who is known to us as an son-in-law of Tivara, 
from the Boloda grants 3 ^ may be identical with the prince of 
the same name found in Multai plates 88 of Cir 708-709 A.D. 
In that case, there is no tangbile difficulty in assigning to the 
father-in-law to the later half of the seventh century. 

While editing the Thakurdiya plates of Mahapravara-rija, 
Prof. V. V. Mirashi asserts : “It is definite that Madhavavar- 
man (Vi?nukundin) was the enemy of Tivara, who mentioned in 
his Polumburu plates 36 . “Trivaranagarabhavanagata parama- 
yuvatijana viharana ratifi” and in his Ipur plates 37 “Tirvarana- 
garabhavanagata yuvatihrdya nandanah”. Thus, according to 
Prof. Mirashi, this Trivara is identical with the Tivaradeva, 

31. E. I., Vol. XXV, p. 269. 

32. Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 182. 

33. Vide Samangad plates (I. A., Vol. XI, p. 108). 

34. E. P. Ind. Vol., VII, p. 104, Lines 25-26 
Samadhigata pancha mahasabda priyajamatrsriman- 
nannar a javijnapt a. 

35. Ind. Anti., Vol. XVIII, p. 230, Dr. Altekar : Ragfcra- 
kutas and their times (19341, pp. 6, 10. 

36 . J. A. H. R, S., Voi VI, p. 20, Journal of the Depart¬ 
ment of letters, Vol. XI, p. 31 - Ibid., Vol. XXVI, p. 119- 

37. E. P. Ind., Vol. XVH, p. 336. 
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ohtainer of the entire Kosala and both Visnukundin Madhava- 
varman and TiVara were contemporaries. But there are certain 
valid objections against this theory. First of all, we know that 
Polumburu plates are not dated in any definite era. 3 8 Mr. R. 
S. Panehamukhi 3 9 is of opinion, “The date of the Polumburu 
grant may be equated with A.D.621” on astronomical grounds, 
whereas Mr. K. V. Lakshman Rao i0 concludes “Thus we hit 
upon 594 as the only possible date on which Madhavavarman 
could have issued his grant”. So we are not inclined to accept 
the authority of Polumburu plates as the guiding factor to fix 
the date of Tlvaradeva. 

Again, scholars like Prof. Mirashi infer, from the two verses 
of the Polumburu and Ipur plates cited above, that Visnukundin 
Madhavavarman (C. 550 A.D.) invaded the city of TiVara of 
south Kosala and delighted the hearts of the best ladies.in the 
mansions of the city of Tivara. From the aforesaid inscrip¬ 
tions the expression Trivaranagara does not necessarily mean 
“the city of king Trivara”, it may mean also “the city called 
Trivara”. Further we know that Tivararaja did not establish 
any city of his own; on the other hand, Srlpura 41 , wherefrom 
Tivaradeva issued his Rajim grant, was the capital of South 
Kosala during his period. I think there is much probability in 
what Mr. K. V. Lakshman Rao 4a wrote, while editing the 
Telugu Academy plates of Visnukundin Madhavavarman III. 
He wrote, the king is described in our plates as one ‘who was 
fond of the best of the women living in the palace of Trivara’ 
(L. 8-9). This I take to be the euphemestic way of telling us 

38. The grant was issued on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse in the month of Phalguna in the 48th year of 
the king’s reign. The regnal year is expressed by a 
symbol and this is proved as 48 by Buhler’s palaeo- 
graphical chart, plate IX. 

39. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 90, 

40. Journal of. the Department of Letters, Vol. XI, p. 43. 

41. C. I. I., Ill, p. 293. 

42. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XI, p. 39. 
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that Madhavavarman had married a wife from the city of Tri- 
vara. I am tempted to identify this Trivara with Tewar in 
central provinces (Jubbalpur district). We know that Tewar was 
once a very famous city and for a longtime the capital of the 
kings of Chedis”. Thus from all these circumstantial evidences 
we can assert that Trivara of Polumburu grants on no grounds 
can be identified with Tivararaja of Rajim and Boloda plates. 
This view is not untenable, because Rajim grants can not be 
assigned to so early a period as the middle of the 6th century. 
While editing this grant, Dr. J, F. Fleet 48 observed; “And 
though the archaic forms of the characters might lead us at 
first sight to allot it to an earlier period, such a conclusion is 
negatived by the vernacular terminations occurring in the last 
line and by the use of a decimal figure in the record of the 
date”. 

Again an analytical study of the Polumburu and Nivina 
plates enables us to identify Tivara of Rajim plates with Tivara 
of Dharmaraja’s plates. Trivara is a “Nagara” in Polumburu 
plates where as Tivara is referred to as a “Nrpati Vara” or a 
great king in Nivina grant. There is no topographical reference 
regarding the location of the city in Polumburu plate, wh ereas 
in all the charters of Dharmaraja, Madhava is said to have 
breathed his last in Vindhyapada, a part of South Kosala. 

That Tivaradeva, the obtainer of entire Kosala, had cast 
longing eyes over Orissa is now well supported by the 
evidences we get from the Adabhara plates of Mahanannaraja. 44 
In this charter Mahanannaraja refers to his father Tivara as 
“Sasivaifisa Sambhuta” and “Pr&pta Sakala Kosalotkala 
mandaladhipatya”. Thus it is evident that Tivara, the donor 
ofBonda, Rajim and Boloda plates, had already conquered 
entire Kosala and Utkala (north Orissa) when he was complete¬ 
ly defeated by Dharmaraja II of Koiigoda. 


43. C. I. I„ Vol. Ill (Fleet), No. 81, Plate XLV, p. 293. 

44. I. H. Congress, Proceedings (Agra, 19th session, 
p. 138. 
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So Dr, D. C. Sircar’s 4,6 assumption that Tivara of 
Dharmaraja’s plates may have been a later member 46 of 
the Panduvamsa of south Kosala, can not be accepted in 
view of the strong evidences, cited above, which definitely 
establish the synchronism of Tivara of Rajim grant and 
Dharmaraja Sri Manabhita of Kongoda. 


45. E. I., Vol. XXIX, 1951, p. 38 ff. 

46. In the genealogy of the Pandu dynasty only one 
Tivara is known to us and no other king bearing 
that name is found in the history of this period. 


15 
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CAPITAL OF KONGODA 

The sources, to throw light on the location of the capital 
of Kongoda, are mainly based on inscriptions, monuments 
and the Chinese testimony. Kongoda itself was a country 
of irregular shape roughly extending from mount 
Mahendra in the south to Bhuvanesvar in the north. The 
Sailodbhava kings do .not directly refer to the capital of 
their kingdom in any of their charters. Their copper plate 
grants were issued at different times from different places 
like—Kongoda, Saumyapura, Matrchandra pataka, Alangha- 
pura Kota, Asilida, Kanakontala etc. Those places, it is 
apparent, were the headquarters and important camps of 
the kings. From their grants, it seems, that Kongoda was 
the name of their country as well of the capital. 

Khurdha plates of Madhavaraja II were issued from the 
victorious military camp at Kongoda. 1 Banapur plates of 
Madhyamaraja I were issued from the royal residence of 
Kongoda. 2 And almost all the copper plate grants refer 
to Kongoda as a maijdala. 3 Thus it is obvious that Kongoda 
an important town was the capital of Kohgodamandala, just 
as in recent times for many years Ganjam, a town situated 
on the delta of the river Rsikulya, was the head-quarter of 
the Ganjam district. As to the location of this capital, 

1 . Svasti jayaskandhavarat vijaya Kongodavasakat, 
Vide JASB, Vol, LXXIII, p. 282. 

2. Om svasti vijaya Kongodavasakat, Vide J.K.H.R.S., 
Vol. II, p. 59. 

3. Vide for example line 51 of the Banpur plate of 
Madhyamaraja line 31 of the Purusottampur plates 
of Madhavaraja II (Vide O.H.R.J., Vol. II. No. 3, 
P' 21). 
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Ganjam plates of Madhavaraja throw some light. Lines 7 
and 8 of the plates refer to the fact that the grant was issued 
from the town of victorious Kongoda 4 5 6 , situated on the 
banks of the river SJalima, rightly identified with the modern 
rivulent S^g,lia B , now flowing in Banpur of the Puri District 
of Orissa. Basing on this epigraphic evidence. Dr. D. C. 
Sircar 8 believes that the capital of the kingdom was situated 
at “the city of Kongoda on the river Salima”. But Pandit 
Binayak Misra 7 holds a different view. In bis opinion, 
■“Ganjam, a petty town in the Ganjam district, where the 
ruins of temples are found in large quantity should be 
identified with the capital of Kongoda and a place some¬ 
where on the river Salima from where one of the C.P. 
grants of the family was issued should be supposed to be 
only a temporary camp of the family”. It is true that many 
villages referred to in the Sailodbhava charters are identified 
with places flourishing on the bank of the river Rsikulya, 
on the delta of which stands Ganjam. But unfortunately no 
archaeological survey is made in this town so as to enable 
us to fix the date of the relics. Moreover, the namd Ganjam 
is no where noticed in any early-medieval inscription of 
Orissa. 

Hiuen Tsang, says that “Its capital was about 20 li in 
circuit”. 8 S. Beal makes a different rendering of the Chinese 
testimony. He says, “The capital is 20 li in circuit. It 
borders on a bay (angle of the sea)” 9 . Basing on this 
Chinese testimony Cunningham 10 observes: “The capital 


4. Salimasaritah kulopakanthat vijaya Kongodat. Vide 
E. I„ Vol. VI, p. 143. 

5. See Medieval Dynasties of Orissa, p. 1. 

6. J. K. H, R. S„ Vol. II, No. 1, p. 39. 

7. M. D. O., p. 1. 

8. Watters, Vol. II, p. 196. 

9. Records, pp. 206-7. 

10. CAGI, pp. 513-15. 
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was situated near a bay or 'juncture of two seas’ which can 
only be identified with the great Chilka lake and the ocean, 
as there is no other greater sheet of water along this surf- 
beaten coast, Ganjam itself must therefore be the old 
capital.” But according to Fergusson, '‘its capital was 
situated to the north of the Chilka lake”. V. A. Smith, 1 ® 
however placed it on the Ganjam coast. 

Thus there is difference of opinion regarding the location 
of the capital. Basing on the report of Hiuen Tsang, 
Cunningham 18 thinks that Ganjam was the capital. But from 
epigraphic source, we definitely know that the town 
Kongoda was situated on the bank of the river Salia. So we 
are inclined to suggest that, in all probability, the pilgrim 
mistook the great Chilka lake to be the bay of the sea. In 
fact the lake touches the southern Puri and northern 
Ganjam. 

During this period in Kalinga, Gangas issued several 
charters from different places like Srinivasa, Dantapura, 14 
Kalinganagara 18 etc. But Kalinganagara, identified with 
Mukhalingam, has been accepted as the capital of Ganga 
territory. In the same fashion, we believe, Kongoda situated 
on the bank of Salia, was the capital of Kongodamandala 
and that places like Matrchandra pataka, Saumyapura were 
either camps or subdivisional headquarters. 

In an article 16 , read at the Indian History Congress, 
Cuttack Session, Mr. S. Patnaik draws our attention to a 
very interesting point as to the location of the capital of 
Kongodamandala. He suggests that “the capital of Kongoda 
was situated at the modern Bankada, which is at a distance 


12 . E.H.I., p. 317. 

13. E. I„ Vol. XXVII, p. 216 ; JAHRS, Vol. XIII, p. 94. 

14. JAHRS, Vol. Ill, p. 49. 

15. E. I„ Vol. XXIII, p. 62. 

16. Proceedings of I. H. Congress (1949), pp. 103-4. 
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of about 20 miles from Kalupadaghat. The area indeed is 
full of archaeological remains ranging from the postgupta 
period upto medieval timejs, A group of nine old temples 
in this area goes by the name of "Na Deula Thakura”. In 
the close neighbourhood of this area, there are remnants 
of two old forts. Even now the people of that locality 
point out certain places as the site of the original main 
street of the capital city. About two miles from this spot, 
there stands the temple of the goddess Virajai. 

On another side of the Bankada hill there are remnants 
of a stonebuilt well and also many sculptures of archaeo¬ 
logical interest. Adjacent to this site, we find a temple of 
■Siva in ruins. A pillar, which stands at a distance of a few 
yards from the temple, reveals the sculptural specimen of 
the post-Gupta period. The figure of the human couple, 
elegantly made out in the stone-pillar, exhibits the ideo¬ 
logical art of Kongoda in the seventh century A.D. 1T 

Thus we find that the capital of the country, which was 
20 li in circuit according to Hiuen Tsang, flourished in this 
region of the modern Bankada, which presents sculptures of 
the seventh century A. D. As Salima of the Ganj am plates 
is identified with the rivulet Salia, which flows very near to 
the site, we are inclined to believe that the capital of 
Kongodamandala was situated inthe hilly tract of Bankada, 
which was probably a ‘Giri durga’ (hill-fort) of the 
Sailodbhavas. 18 


17. See Chapter XV. 

18. Vide Yajnavalkya Smrti, ed. by V. L. Shastri (1926), 
p. 100, Vr. No. 320. 
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A NOTE ON THE S'AILODBHAVA SEALS 

The practice of issuing the copperplate grants began in 
Orissa sometimes after the South Indian campaign of 
Samudragupta, when the Mathara kings of Kalihga appeared 
as the staunch protectors of Brahmanism and began to grant 
villages to the Brahmanas. 1 To record these grants they 
issued copper plates along with their seals so that no one 
could produce a forged document, f-iukracharya 2 , an ancient 
law-giver justly pointed out, “The written document with 
the King’s seal is the real king. The king is not a king.” 
Thus following the Dharmasastras, the Matbaras attached 
the impression of the royal seal after properly heating the 
metal. Those charters attached with seals were preserved 
by the donees as legal documents to produce them before 
the court wheneyer there was any conflict over the 
boundaries of the giftlands. 

This system of marking the seals in the charters was 
continued and perfected by the fSailodbhavas to a great 
extent. The Matharas had no special officers to maintain 
the department of record keeping. Some of the revenue 
officers or accountants used to manage it. But in Kongoda, 
under the Sailodbhavas, a regular department for this 
purpose was maintained by the king. One of the officers Of 
this department was in charge of “Lanchhana”. We know 
from the Sailodbhava charters that Jayasimha was appointed 
by Madhavavarman II to mark the seal in the charters.® 

1. King Umavarman donated at least 36 Agrahara 
villages in his reign. (Vide Line 6 of the Brhat- 
prostha grant, E. I., Vol. XII, p. 5, Ibid pp. 1-3). 

2. Vide Sacred Book of the Hindus, Vol. XIII, p. 90. 

3. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. I, Part-II (Rajaguru), 

p. 106. 
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All the known copper-plate grants of Madhavavarman 
except those of Ganjam and Khurdha were sealed by 
Jayasixhha. 

In ancient times every seal in a plate contained some 
legends referring to the donor. The Matharas of Kalinga 
sometimes mentioned their religious faith 4 and sometimes 
recorded their names in the seals. 5 But the Sailodbhavas 
introduced certain changes in this method. Instead of 
engraving the name of their cult, they impressed the emblem 
of their personal faith on the seals. As they were the 
devout worshippers of Lord Siva, they had Brishabha 
Lanchhana as symbolic expression of their faith. Further, 
below the emblem of the bull, they recorded their second 
name like Sainyabhjta and Manabhlta, 

The Sailodbhavas also added some other decorative 
elements on the seals. The seal -on the Purusottampur 
plates contains the drawing of a full blown lotus. In the 
seal of the Nivina plates we find the addition of a crescent. 
At the bottom of the seal in the Rapapur plates 6 there is the 
emblem of a full blown lotus. The seal of the Baijapura 
plates of Dharmaraja Srimanabhita contains the emblems of 
the crescent on the top, the conchant bull facing proper 
right in the middle and the full-blown lotus below. The 
emblem of crescent reveals that the Sailodbhavas 
worshipped Siva (3asanka Slekhara). 7 The Brishabha 
Lanchhana suggests that they worshipped the God, “whose 
arms are placed on the hump of the great bull” (Maha- 
brishabha Paryanka). 8 Thus the seals throw a flood of light 

4. E. I., Vol, XII, pp. 4-6. Vide Brihatprashta grant of 
Umavarman. 

5. Ibid, pp. 1-3. See Ragolu plate of 3aktivarman. 

6. Inscription of Orissa, Vol. I (Part-II), Rajaguru, 

p. 222. 

7. See Ch. XII above. 

8. Vide Line 14 of the Ganjam plate (E. I,, Vol. VI, 
P. 143). 
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on the religion of the Sailodbhava kings. In some of the 
Bhauma 9 records also we find seals containing the emblems 
of the crescent on the top, the conchant bull in the middle 
and the expanded lotus below. This suggests that the model 
of seals set up by the Sailodbhavas was followed by the 
later kings of Orissa. But in case of the seals of the Gangas, 
the size and the ornaments of the Brishabha was somewhat 
enlarged. The seals of the Sailodbhava charters are 
specially significant because they throw light on the 
genealogy and chronology of the dynasty. In all the well- 
preserved seals of Madhavaraja II, we find the legend “Sri 
Sainyabhitasya”. But as the palaeography of the Buguda 
plates belonged to the 10th century A.D., Kielhorn and 
following him R. C. Majumdar hold the opinion that the 
donor of Buguda and Pur! plates is not identical with that 
of Ganjam and Khurdha plates. But the discovery of the 
Cuttack Museum charters along with the seal solved the 
problem. The palaeography of this charter, which contains 
the genealogy as in Buguda plates, tallies with that of 
Ganjam and Khurdha plates. On examination it is found 
that the seals of Khurdha and Cuttack Museum charters 
reveal the similarity of their style and hence it appears that 
both had been prepared by the same moulder. This is well 
supported by the fact that the officer, who sealed all the 
copper plate grants of Madhavaraja II was one person, 
namely Jayasimha. 

Thus the seals of the Sailodbhavas throw light on the 
genealogy of the kings, religious faith of the rulers and art 
and administration of Kohgoda in the Seventh century A.D. 


9. E. I., Vol. VI, pp. 133-140. 
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Sailodbhava praSasti 

Indordhauta mrnala tantubhiriva slistah karaih Komalair- 
baddhahairarnaih spburatphaxjamanairdigdha prabha 

somsubhih / 

parvatya sakachagrahavyatikara vyavrttabandhaslathah 
gangamvuplutibhinnabhasma kanika sambhorjatah 

pantuvah //1 

Prachyambhonidhirddha-sanuratulah puspadrumalivrtah 
syandan nirjharabaridaritadari pratah skhalannib svanaih. / 
svanta-trastapatatri valgu virutairapuritantargrhali 
Srlman meruribodgatah kulagirikhyato mahendrah ksitau//2 

^rimanuchchirnnabhasto gururcalapateh ksobhajidyah. 

ksamaya 

gambhlrastoyaraseratha dibasakarad bbasvadalokakari / 

(a) bladi sarvasya chend'rcfstribhuvana bbavana preraka 

schgti baye 

rajendrah sthagumurtirjayati kalimala-ksalono 

madhabendrah //3 


Pramsurmahebhakara pibara charuvahuh 
krsijasma samchaya vibheda bisala vaksah / 
rajiva komala dalayata lochanantah 
kbyatah kalinga janatasu pundisenah. //4 

Teriettham guninapi sattva-mahata nestam bhuvomandalam 
saktoyah paripalanaya jagatah ko nama sasyaditi / 
pratyadista vibhutsavena bhagavanaradhitah gasvata- 
stachchittanugunam vidhitsuradisad vanchba 

Svayambhurapi //5 
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Sa£ila sakalodbhedi tenapyalokya dhlmata 
parikalpita tadvamsa prabhuh sailodbhavah krtah //6 


Lokapratlti vahyah sakalasila samputat prasuta iva 
devakumaranyattamobhara nirmaQa tato drstah / 
sopyascharya manobhavadhipatina prana prasadekshanam 
bhitodbhraata savismaya sthitimata sambhavya saumyam 

vapub 1/7 


Bhutanandakarab krtasha vijayl sailodbhava ksamapateh 
Sastadvspatha jaminam sukrtinam ropiva dharmah 

svayam //8 


Sailodbhava iti khyatah tato vamsah subhah kssito 
utsavatisayam sthanam adbhutamibadbhutam //9 


Sailodbhavasya kulajo raijabhita aslt 
yenasakrta krtabhiya dvisadangananam / 
jyotsna provodha samaye svadhiyeva sardham 
akampito nayana paksmajalesu chandrah //10~ 


Tasyabhavad vivudhapalasakhasya suauh 
srl sainyabhita iti bhumipatirgariyan / 
yam prapya naikasatanaga ghatavighatta 
labdha prasada vijaye mumude dharitrx //11 


Tasyapi vamsetha yathartha Dama 
jatoyasobhita iti ksitlsah / 
yeta praru dhopi sflbhaischaritrair- 
mustah kalahkah kalidarpaijasya //12 
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Jatasya tasya tanayah sukrti samasta 
simantinl nayana satpadapundarikah / 
srlsainyabhita iti bhumipatirmahebhah 
kumbha sthaladalana durllalitasidharah//13 


Jatena yena kamalakaravat svagotra— 

—munmilitam dinakrteva sahodayena / 
samksipta mandalarutasche gatabpranasam 
asudviso grahagana iva yasya diptyam //14 


Kaleyerbhuta dhatri patibhirupachitaneka papavatarch— 

—nita yesam katbapipralayamabhimata kirttir 

malairajasam [ 

yajnastairaswamedha prabhrtibhiramara lamvita 

strptimurvvi— 

—mudroptaratipaksa ksayakrti patuna grinibasena yena. //15 


Kongoda krta nikstah sarannisakara marlchi sita kirttih 
Sa srimadhava varmi ripumana vighattanah kusall //16 


Madhavapura vihitasthitimamvuda nirmukta chandra 

sitakirttih 

sa Srimadhava varma ripumana bighattapah kusal! //17 


Vijayosmin jayapure varttamana bhavisyatah 
dvijati purvonrpatin rajastbaniya samyutat 
kumaramatyamayuktat karanoparikanapi 
tatha janapsdam sarvamabhijatyanu purvatah. //18 


Jayati jayanta pratimah prasabham samakrsnaripu 

nrpasrfkah 

Sridharapouraksitipo varadikrta lokanithasakhah //19 
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Tasya khyatakhilarermardia jananadbhasvadusija-msutija 
jatomani dayalurnarapatiryasobhita devastanujah 
matanganyoti tungan vahala mrdamucha charuvaktran 

prachandan 

badvakarsatyakhinnah punarapi day ate yatnatah 

sampragalbbah 1/20 


Kecbidvanyamrgena sardhamacharan statam sthitirlilaya - 
kechchchrddhamukhah sahasra kirana jvalavali preksinah / 
kechid valkalinastathajinadharah kechijjata dharina 
nana rupadharastapanti munayo divyaspada kamksinah {/21 


Kechichcbhaila guhadaresu niyata dhumavall payinah 
anye vayu phalamvubhaksaniratah kehcinniraharakah / 
ittham yogayugovihaya vasati dhyayanti divyam padam — 
chitram madhyama-rajadeva gunadhr-grajyepi tat 

praptavan //22 


Yasyahvanat samayuh surabhavana gata divyasatvab 

pragalbhah 

taisarddham nityakalam sukrtaguija kathalapa hrdyian 

prakurvan./ 

sambhostasyanukarl padamamaramajam sasvatamsantarpani 
labdhyotsahasyavirah ksitilale vasatiimirjjitaratipaksah //23 


Sthityutpatti-vinasa karanaparam yajjyotiravyahatam 
vyaktavyaktamanantaSakti niyatam devati devomahan 
tasyanvgrahakari vikramadhana schetam karotyadbhutah 
sa srlmana-tula saSanka dhavala ksoni yasah sthapitah //24 
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Akarijadatulam vikrsya tarasa cbapa dvayaip lllaya 
astabbih kavacbairbivestya pbalakanmaradubbyamapi / 
panibbyam cbaturah sillmukba makhaib bbinna sutiksenam 

bbrsam 

jatodivyagati prtbasutasamam kongoda ratnamksitau //25 


Varmmabbyam sakalam sarlra masakrt samvestya lllanvitah, 
punau dvau purusanidhaya yugapat skandha dvaye lllaya / 
Sadyah kbyato krpaq.a bbasura karo dbabatyakbinnobbrsam 
bbupalo banumat parakrama-iti kbyatah ksama mandale//26 


Jatena yena Vapusa sasineba yena 
samvarddbitam kumudasandhamiaamta gotram / 
samkocbitaip cba ripupankaja vrndamarat 
kopena yo jayati labdbajaya pratapah //27 


Tasya bbabat sakala sastra visesavedi 
sridbaramaraja iti sunu-raddblta, sastrah / 
yasyati oirmala yasah parivarddhamanam 
padou barcriva namayita mam trilokya. //28 


Nirasraye payatnena gunaib saparivaritah 
vaimukbyndirsaya chaiva.sarvapapair vivarjitah //29 


Kalairbanti ripun mabaraijasatah vyapara labddbonnataib 
kale saktimupaiti ^ubbracbaritaib sambboh katha bistaraib j 
kale dbarma vivecanaya niratairbrabmanya madbye stbitab 
krauncbarriva yasya cbestita malam lokab samalokate //30 
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Raj yam labddhaiva darpadaviganitataya madhavo jyestha 

bhavaa 

desadasmadapastum krtavisamamatirvigraha phatnsikayam / 
ynddha ksobhenabhagno nrpatai varamosau samstita 

stlvaraabyam 

paschat tenapi sarddham puaarapi vijito viadhya padesu 

jlrnab //31 


Sauryyam sriryauvanam rajya-menaiuam madauaraaam 
sarvam srimanabhitasya nirviuara mupasthitam. // 32 


Turaga uhurabhidhyata vidaladdharanl talajam 
jaya gaja aarna chamara vidhunana visphuritam I 
subhata vara prasarpana niruddha uanuv gaganam. 
valarajaeva yasya jayatidvisatam vrjinxm, //33 


Arachya prasabhamghata gaja ganairaiya padatanaih 
jitvanyan valasalina nrpavaranagatya drstairbhubam / 
yuddhe bhima paraarame$a bijita nirvrt padamprapita 
drsyantebbavanamga^pratidinampratakpranamartbiaalj //34 


Sauala gu^arjita uirttirstasyabhudoursastu yah sunuh 
^rimadhyamarajo nrpati mani muntalidha pada yugah //35 


KsJrodanmadhusudanam gatavati tasmadraghuijamnularp 
yataya sasinastatopi vahudha marttyesvaraaamapi / 
matuaivamlaulajyetyalam narapateh samaaya bhogyapura 
lausmi rudravalastatastanurbhut srimanabhltatmaj ap //36 
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Sphuratushatah orpatja nirmalanarab srim anatungodvatan 
balenaiva hatascha yena ripavah p rapt am mahlmandalam 
svaryate pitari pratapa vibhave dharmaiua nistab sada 
sagrimanayagobhayat parigatab uhyatim usitau pr§ptaval;//37 


Arati uarinumbhanam yasyasti bhidurb uarah 
sriraiiausobha sajnanam tato louepyachluaarat, //38 

Tasminnarati tinairam prasaram vibhidya 
urtvajanasya saphalamrdayena chestam / 
astam samasta jagadena mabapradipe 
bhumergate dinaurteva viddherniyogat //39 


Bhri,ta tasya nasunda parvata siro ratnarthitapidyutab 
paitrvyollaparaja ityavaDipo jatotha sanropamah / 
uopaursta nrpana maraua sphutah samusye vijityadvisab 
rajasvam puna ruttargd gatamapi prapamalam yo yasab //40 

Pausachchhedabhayi,ttu bbubhrtapara vyapira labdhonnate 
gambhirgduru satva yoga mahatg, labdhvamcha prthvitatalj / 
Tasya sri yuvaraja taillapa nibhatyah prgpta janmodayo 
bhuyo madhyamaraja divya yasasa balebhavat bhupatilj //41 

Darpoddhatan valiripu saroaradudasya 
sayamya paurusadhanab nija viuramena / 
labdhva jayamya madabhraripupratgpat 
narayaniyitamiha usitipena yena //42 

Loualouam vilanghyan spharadamala niroddama 

rasmipratapan 

sobhiprapta prauasa bhramaduru vitamab samghavi- 

chchdinna murtteb 

■bhumeriloua hetorpujaladbi mah&meuhala bhuta vahneh 
urtsnam vy&ptaprayatam hara ruchi hasita yadyasab 

vandyavisvam //43 
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